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Article —THE LAWS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, IN 
THEIR MORAL RELATIONS. 


A nasty observation of natural laws seems to reveal a par- 
tial conflict. Vigorous thought is excluded by vigorous di- 
gestion: the fabric which life has built up is rapidly dissolved 
under the free chemical action of its constituents; and gravity 
is ever ready to dash into fragments the organic structure which 
falls into its power. Yet the laws of mechanical, chemical, 
vital, and nervous action are the parts of one plan. In the 
harmon, of purpose, they run parallel with each other, and 
resign and resume their power at the beck of an overruling 
thought. They may be said to lie below each other as distinct 
platforms of law, and to suffer no absolute chaos. Material, 
which is not under the action of the higher series of codrdinate 
forces, is not thereby unruled, but only sinks to an inferior 
stratum of law. We may readily conceive the same particles 
of matter falling through all gradations from the highest to the 
lowest range of law, yet never able.to escape the last phase of 
government. The brain of man, the subject of the most subtle 
and recondite of physical laws, may become the food of an ani- 
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mal, and sink to the platform of muscular life. It may, in far- 
ther transformation, serve as nourishment to a plant, and, sub- 
ject for a period to vegetative action; may afterward, through 
decay, the province of chemical forces, fall to its fifth and 
last resting place, the primitive frame-work of order, mechani- 
cal rule. These several phases of law, though often involving 
partial suspension each of each, are never in true conflict when 
judged by the harmony of a final cause. Like the separate 
rollers that stamp our prints, all are different, all correlated, all 
harmonized by the result. 

A similar gradation of laws can be found in the moral gov- 
ernment of man. In his rejection of direct obedience, he does 
not escape the hand of God, but only sinks to a lower and less 
perfect system of impulses ; yet impulses, nevertheless, estab- 
lished of God, and productive of a certain order. It would 
naturally be thought that implicit obedience to the law of self: 
love would secure results wholly in conflict with those arising 
under Christian love, under equal-love. Yet each of these 
two impulses, self:love and equal-love, is productive of a dis- 
tinct harmony, and stands as a governing force in its own grade 
of action. Though man may cease to be religious, and fall 
below equal-love, he is yet caught by the lower law of self-love, 
and brought back to a partial good and a limited government. 

The feeling postulated in man by Political Economy is a dis- 
criminating self-love—a self-love that desires physical good, 
and is able to plan broadly for it. Its simple assumption is, 
that man desires immediate good with the least expenditure of 
labor, and this is undisguised self-love. This self-love must 
not, indeed, be suffered a form of action which is self-destrue- 
tive. Theft and robbery provoke theft and robbery, and these 
destroy the general conditions, and ultimately the individual 
conditions, under which alone self-love can prosperously devel- 
op itself. It is thus shut up to honesty, and must be so far 
discriminating as to recognize this, and all further conditions of 
its full success. With no more wisdom than is sufficient to de- 
termine the greatest physical good, or freedom than is requisite 
to select the largest gain and the least exertion, self-love may 
be left to work on, and from this action there shall arise great 
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physical prosperity and high social development. The lower 
impulse will, indeed, need everywhere to be supplemented and 
often to be displaced by the higher, but it will also show its 
own regulative and beneficent power, and that it lies in all 
human society, a consistent and effective substratum of law. 
Lacking the perfection of equal-love, it yet catches and holds 
in its strong meshes fallen and sinful man. 

Self-love defines the limits of justice from which true benev- 
olence starts, and to which it returns. Without first knowing 
what men can rightly claim, we know not what remains to be 
given. An accurate notion of justice is the best preparation of 
benevolence, and commercial justice is defined by the law of 
commercial action. 

Self-love controls the laws of trade through competition. 
Each strives to anticipate the other in the gains of the hour. 
No man is left to gather his harvest of profits in quiet. There 
are keen eyes everywhere prying into the means of acquisition ; 
men sure to strike in with a lower price or higher proffer, 
where gains are largest. The market value of every article is 
pressed down by the greed of buyers who can never purchase 
too cheap, and the fear of sellers who may hold their wares too 
dear. 

Self-love is constantly put to the rack with the question, how 
much must I surrender that Imay retainthe more? Price thus 
settles, or rather perpetually vacillates under an intense, unre- 
mitted conflict of forces ; the seller urged by his fellow-trades- 
men more than by the buyer; the buyer made doubly anxious 
to purchase cheaply in the market, that this gain may avail 
him in future competition. 

Commerce thus shapes its laws of value and of exchange 
under the most avowed and universal self-love, a self-love per- 
fectly equivalent to selfishness, yet this not only does not pre- 
vent, it actually secures, stern order and high prosperity. 

A first result to the community is a general diffusion of ad- 
vantages—an equalization of gains. Self-love is forced by its 
own necessities to a work of benevolence, and to scatter the 
profits which it cannot secure for itself. This finds illustration 
in invention. When an article, hitherto the product of hand 
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labor, can be manufactured by machinery, there is usually, for 
those possessed of the requisite means, an opportunity for rapid 
gains. These gains, however, cannot be fully secured without 
such a reduction of price as shall open the market for the com- 
modity by an enlarged demand. The first step, therefore, by 
which profits are realized is attended by a fall in value accru- 
ing to the benefit of the community ; something must be giv- 
en that anything may be gained. There still remains, however, 
to the holder of the machinery, profits much beyond the ordi- 
nary rates, and he is now reaping the harvest of the invention. 
But this unusual prosperity stimulates rival effort to the ut- 
most, and competitors begin to appear on every side, first 
sharing, and at length utterly consuming, these unusual re- 
turns. The first manufacturers have made a stolen march 
under the invention, perchance, achieved a fortune, but all is 
now at an end, and the perpetual gain, the solid advantage, 
rests with the community. Point by point, everything has 
been surrendered, for only on condition of a cheerful and rapid 
surrender could any remainder of advantage be retained. Un- 
der free competition, a favored branch of craft or trade is made 
the eider-duck of society, and is compelled to pluck the down 
from its own bosom till all is gone. Self-love thus furnishes 
its own correction, and we can in no way so thoroughly divide 
advantages, and make them common property, in no way so 
thoroughly equalize opportunities, as by giving it free action. 
But competition goes further than this, and becomes an oc- 
casion of gain to the community wholly beyond the physical 
good which it distributes. As men grow eager and skillful in 
acquisition, and competition becomes intense, knowledge is 
found to be the indispensable condition of success. Intelligence 
has an additional and immediate reward, and must be assidu- 
ously sought after as alone furnishing safety to the design, and 
skill to the execution. Success, which is to be either certain or 
permanent, must be thoroughly prepared for, and its founda- 
tion broadly laid in training and knowledge. Competition is, 
therefore, not only itself a school, it establishes schools, encour- 
ages education, and assiduously arms self-love with the means 
of success. Invention, discovery, enterprise, sagacity, are on 
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the instant rewarded, and a perpetual bounty is offered for 
thought. 

Self-love, developed into the laws of commerce, ever shows 
itself the patron of virtue. Industry, economy, patience, hon- 
esty, promptness, justice, and urbanity, are prize endowments, 
sure to obtain their quota of favor. The returns of labor stand 
in careful balance with the intelligence, energy, and commer- 
cial virtue which have been brought to a given undertaking. 
Nowhere is the apportionment between merit and reward more 
immediate or more just. 

That trade seeks virtue as well as intelligence, is best seen in 
its connection with credit. Much abused credit has yet many 
just forms. No person can realize his full commercial strength 
without it. Credit is an effort to make that actual which is 
as yet only potential. What we have already done, and what 
we have already gained, do not constitute our sole basis for 
farther operations. We havea right to the just confidence 
which these inspire. This confidence is a reserved force which 
frees for actual service all that we possess: it is a power of an- 
ticipation, by which the success, not yet fully realized, is made 
to minister to its own conditions; it is a leeway of action, by 
which obligations are transferred to convenient points, and not 
suffered to huddle up, and crush incipient effort ; it is an elas- 
tic boundary, on which the vessel strikes and rubs without be- 
ing broken ; it is an accumulation of moral power, showing it- 
selfin the mastery of physical means ; it is the inevitable mo- 
mentum of success. On another side, credit converts dead 
funds into loans, into capital, the source of a double revenue; 
it makes the livelihood of the retired, the aged, and the indo- 
lent, a per centage fairly earned in the mart of labor ; it suffers 
no eddies or lagoons in the stream of commerce, but gathers 
up and returns everything to the current; it reconciles the 
generosity of aid, and the selfishness of acquisition, and makes 
of goodness, a righteous gain. The extent and confidence of 
trade must depend on credit, and a credit that has not over- 
stepped its reliable limits. Commercial integrity is the basis 
of such credit, and hence of firm and extended trade. Panics 
and crises are but the falling out of the moral foundations of 
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credit, the toppling over of a structure built upon too narrow 
a basis of virtue, the collapse of an extended trust, an over- 
stretched faith whose conditions were never fully present. The 
periodical overthrow which production suffers from extended 
promises and faithless speculations, and the prosperous facility 
which attends confidence, both mark the dependence of traffic 
onvirtue. The corner-stone of every commercial edifice is some 
form of faith, of confidence, and this can only, under every 
pressure, preserve its granite cohesion when cemented by 
virtue. 

While these gains accrue to community under the rule of 
self-love, individual character is also consolidated and ripened 
by it. ‘The more stringent competition and commercial law 
become, the more balanced and disciplined is the individual 
subject to them. Sudden prosperity unpaid for in labor, spec- 
ulations unjustly prosperous, destroy character, begetting reck- 
lessness, prodigality, and a contempt of commercial virtue. 
Slow and laborious gains, on the other hand, secure patience, 
obedience, economy, courtesy, disciplined powers, and governed 
passions. Indeed, the staid and pacific character of commer- 
cial communities has often, when moral and political questions 
were under discussion, been but too manifest. 

The point at which the law of self-love would be frequently 
thought to exert a mischievous pressure, is in the competition 
between capital and labor. The laborer seems often to have 
fallen into the hand of the capitalist, and to be the victim of a 
dependence from which there is no escape. Law goes grind- 
ing on, working good and evil, prosperity and poverty, with 
equal certainty and indifference. We have even here, how- 
ever, no occasion to mark the miscarriage of a law, or its ina- 
bility to do its own work. It is an instance, not of error in 
principles, but of vicious practice resulting in stern retribution 
under principle. Labor is, in the nature of the case, no more 
dependent on capital than capital on labor. Each is the ser- 
vant of the other, each may press the other into a re-division 
of profits. Capita! has no productive power whatever, severed 
from labor, while labor, with that limited capital with which 
its own exertions almost immediately supply it, can do some- 
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thing to provide for its wants. The chief advantage of capital 
is its ability to wait without employment, and thereby force 
the employee to its own conditions. Yet this advantage is not 
so great as is frequently supposed. Capital once invested 
can only be kept in inaction at great expense. The manufac- 
turer is urged by heavy penalties to employ his machinery, and 
to substitute even slight gains for the ruinous and irretrievable 
losses of delay. Capital once invested in buildings and ma- 
chinery cannot, without an almost total loss, be transferred 
from point to point, or from occupation to occupation ; where- 
as labor is relatively free, and can at once avail itself of an 
increased demand in almost any quarter. The tyrannical pow- 
er which capital sometimes wields is not so much due to its 
own strength, as to the blamable weakness of labor. Indolence, 
ignorance, and vice may entail a state of dependence on labor- 
ers from which they can only escape through continuous indus- 
try, intelligence, and virtue. In the power of waiting, capital 
is really inferior to labor, did not the latter, by its want of 
thrift and resources, referable to a prior want of economy and 
intelligence, surrender itself, bound by the immediate necessi- 
ties of life, into the hand of the former. The prudent and in- 
telligent laburer both can, and will, wait longer than the heavy 
capitalist. The balance of intelligence and energy is with 
capital, because intelligent and energetic labor is ever rising 
into the possession of capital, and this constitutes its real though 
factitious advantage. 

There is no natural subjection of one of these means of pro- 
duction to the other, but, with a fair division of advantages, 
they enter the strife. The preponderance of gain must rest with 
knowledge and virtue, and much that we mistake for the hard 
action of the laws of production is but the just retribution of 
imprudence, ignorance, and vice. 

Nor is the transient mastery of capital over labor without 
remedial action. The very accumulation of capital through 
large profits, subjecting it to a severe competition with itself, 
compels it to offer better terms to labor ; and the laborer, taught 
in the stern school of necessity, should now be ready to bring 
more wisdom and self-denial to his task. 
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While labor and capital seem perpetually struggling to en- 
large each its own share in the partition of their joint returns, 
and thus to be in necessary and inherent conflict, this diversity 
of interest is apparent rather than real. Their joint products 
may be so increased by hearty and intelligent concurrence as 
far more than to compensate any concession either may make 
to the other. It is much more important that their common 
dividend should be enlarged by their concurrent energy, than, 
that the share of either should be enlarged at the other’s ex- 
pense. The principles of division are so settled by irrepealable 
laws as to afford no opportunity for intelligent strife. The 
prosperity of the capitalist is the condition of profitable and 
abundant employment. Intelligent and cheerful labor is the 
condition of certain and remunerative profits. 

The rule of self-love now pointed out, we apprehend, is just 
as much intended, just as beneficent, as the rule of gravita- 
tion. Though not able to organize human society into its per- 
fect state, it furnishes elements which the law of religion does 
not set aside, but simply supplements. In further illustration 
of this connection, we shall adduce some of the evils which 
spring from a disregard of the lower law, and some of the 
points at which it waits completion by the higher law for the 
full construction and prosperity of society. Society is the do- 
main of both laws. 

Competition tends to be universal, not only to affect, but to 

. control all branches of production. This it will accomplish 
except as interfered with by some foreign force. The force 
which most frequently restricts its action is that of govern- 
ment. Monopolies afford the promise of easy gains to the 
tyrannical and unscrupulous ruler, and a single branch of pro- 
duction or trade, wrested from public competition, becomes an 
effective and covert means of plunder. The robbery is only 
less apparent, not less real, because advantage is taken of 
desire instead of fear to extort an uncompensated payment. 
Not only may an ungenerous and unjust discrimination be 
established between the government and the citizen, between 
citizen and citizen, restricting enterprise} and robbing it of a 
portion of that fair equality of advantages, that potential one- 
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ness of rights which constitutes the natural, ordained state of 
society, the “ inalienable” gift of God, but, by imposts on for- 
eign trade, kindred results may be reached. These are not 
only in favor of one nation as opposed to another, but favor 
one class within the protected nation as opposed to the re- 
mainder. They are in principal identical with monopolies, 
and constitute a system through which the relations of parties 
are readjusted, thrown from the platform of free competition, 
by which equal rights are realized, and made to rest on a 
basis of special enactments, of partial provisions and favorite 
interests. 

Laws of inheritance and alienation, and all hereditary privi- 
leges by which a nobility is granted a legal footing and made 
permanent in society, establish artificial barriers to the transfer 
of property, and discourage industry, both by embarrassing its 
movements, and anticipating a portion of its rewards. 

Yet, without the protection of law, self-love ceases to fur- 
nish a motive for production. It must be able to secure what 
it gains, or there is no reason for acquisition. When society 
resolves itself into the anarchy of physical force, and there re- 
main but two classes, plunderers and the plundered, the 
motives for exertion have reached their lowest point. On the 
one side, violence takes the place of labor ; on the other, labor 
refuses to realize any product which is not capable of instant 
consumption. It is not solely the want of forethought which 
drives a nation, as it retreats into barbarism, from commercial 
and mechanical employments into agriculture, from agriculture 
into grazing, from grazing into hunting. There is in these 
pursuits less and less of the protection of law required, and as 
the ability to retain the products of labor is lost, it increas- 
ingly seeks short investments and immediate returns. But no 
society can long exist in a state of general plunder. It is for 
the present interest, neither of those who are strongest, nor 
those who are weakest. The former are desirous to encourage 
production that something may be open to their claims; the 
latter are willing to produce the more, if a portion be left to 
their peaceful consumption. Out of the destructive selfishness 
of plunder, there must shortly issue government which con- 
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cedes something to industry, that it may obtain the more. 
Here is found the type of the great majority of human goy- 
ernments. They have originated in a more or less far-reach- 
ing selfishness ; the ruler conceding much, wisely choosing a 
smaller fraction of a greater whole, or grasping much, and 
thereby rapidly reducing the common dividend. Government 
has stood between production and all interference save its own, 
and only the knotty and perplexed questions have remained. 
On what principles shall this interference proceed? What 
shall be its extent ? 

At first sight, the most thorough solution of the problem of 
production, which selfishness has ever hit on, would seem to be 
slavery. Experience, however, corrects the judgment, as it is 
found, that in the long race of civilization, fear cannot be sub- 
stituted for hope, apprehension for desire. Nor have we occa- 
sion to mention slavery since it is not, nor can it become, one 
of the stages of society, but requires a society, a body politic, 
to which it may fasten itself as an exception and monstrous 
excrescence. 

Society can only exist through mutual gains: absolute and 
clear robbery like slavery cannot make society; it must tax 
the strength of an independent organization to sustain it. 
Slaves are within the nation, but not of the nation. 

A government, springing from mutual interest, end sustained 
by mutual advantages, but in all cases of conflict having 
prior reference to the good of the ruler, with whom rests the 
balance of power, would, indeed, encourage production, but 
only as the farmer feeds his flock, that he may cut the larger 
fleece. While conflict between citizen and citizen thus settles 
into peaceful competition, the stimulating, strengthening law 
of commerce, there arises in its place an hereditary conflict 
between the government and its subjects. For this there is 
really no remedy under the action of self-love, till increasing 
wealth and intelligence shall give the power to the people, 
and directly subordinate the government to their interests ; 
till authority emanates from those upon whom it acts, and law 
finds its sole justification in the good of self-ruled subjects. 
Intelligent self-love, seated in the masses, and uttering its 
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edicts through constitutional majorities, gives us the highest 
and most beneficent harmony of which this principle is sus- 
ceptible. We then rest back on the interior harmony of all 
just interests in the constitution of man, fortified by the fact, 
that unjust passions are not only diverse, but too various for 
permanent combinations into dominant parties. 

While still suffering much from the interference of govern- 
ment, it is not strange that economists should regard Jaisser 
faire as the only sound principle guiding the action of law on 
production. And so perfect in their adjustment are those 
natural incentives which rule the material interests of society, 
that, in reference to them, the wisest legislation is purely nega- 
tive, purely protective. The solution of the problem of pro- 
duction is found in withholding all extraneous action, not less 
that which claims to regulate and aid, than that which avow- 
edly interferes with native forces, and in suffering these to per- 
fect their own action under their own impulses. Experience 
has more and more discovered the presence of original princi- 
ples, to which their own work can be safely trusted, and 
which, independent as vital forces, do not brook the regulation 
of man. 

It thus becomes the first office of government to set up the 
barrier of law against every species of violence, and restore 
society to the free action of intelligent self-love, the native 
force of its material life. The positive duties of government 
beyond protection only mediately affect production. The edu- 
cation which it should furnish, the sound currency which it 
alone can establish, the facilities for internal and foreign com- 
merce which it can best provide, are only instruments of 
prosperity, waiting the use of an energetic people. Through 
education, government may, indeed, indirectly reach the wealth 
for which a futile legislation has so often striven. 

But government is not the only power which has wrought 
a partial suspension of the law of competition. There have 
been, both on the side of capital and labor, combinations to ex- 
tort better terms, more labor or more wages, than the state of 
the market would render. From time to time, a depressed 
condition of one or more branches of manufacture is liable to 
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arise. The laborer or the capitalist, chafing under pressure, 
strives for a partial extrication by shifting the burden to his 
yoke-fellow. If the previous condition of the parties has been 
such as unequally to divide the loss, this circumstance affords 
an apparent justification of the measures by which the re-ad- 
justment is sought. Combinations on the part of capitalists to 
reduce wages elicit little sympathy, and will find few to justify 
them. A strike for higher wages, springing as it frequently 
does from urgent necessities, and affording the only apparent 
remedy, often enlists the benevolent interest which weakness 
justly claims, and blinds the judgment to the real results. A 
combination of laborers to secure better terms is not so much 
immoral as futile. It cannot embrace all departments of 
labor, and if it could, by retrenching the returns of capital, it 
would weaken the motives for its employment, check its in- 
crease, and thus still further diminish a demand for labor 
already too small. This remedy shows the false principle on 
which it rests, by destroying itself. As labor rises in value 
through an artificial foree—the pressure of a combination—the 
demand for it must decrease, and this decrease must again 
depress the price. 

A second strike must, therefore, follow and sustain the first, 
itself giving occasion for a third, till, by a species of passive 
extortion, the last farthing of profits should be wrested from 
capital, and production perish in both its members through 
the paralysis of one. 

These combinations, however, can only reach a narrow field 
of labor, and the question is, How far they can prove effective 
here? It will usually be an interest already depressed below 
others which will give occasion to a strike. The more pros- 
perous a given pursuit, the larger will be its demand for labor, 
and the higher the wages offered. Can a manufacture, in 
which capital is already suffering, be made to yield a yet 
larger share to labor? It is evident, thet if a strike aiming at 
this should be successful, capital would, thereby, be rapidly 
expelled from this department of action, and seek investment, 
where it would not be subject to this double pressure. As a 
result, there must be a steady decrease in the demand for this 
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unprofitable species of labor, and the whole gain of the strike 
would be shortly lost, and more than lost. 

In a recent number of Zhe Westminster Review, “ Strikes, 
their Tendencies and Remedies,” are discussed in an Article 
whose general spirit is much to be commended. It is there 
claimed, however, that in two cases strikes are desirable; 
when wages in any department are relatively too low, when 
profits are relatively too high. The first case, under law 
allowing free transfer of person and property, can only arise 
from the ignorance of the laborer, rendering him unable to 
carry his services from one market to another. The most ade- 
quate remedy therefore is knowledge. Without this, his labor 
is less valuable than that of others, and he will not have the 
firmness and discretion requisite to force it in the market at its 
just value. Ignorance will always be cheated in some way. 

The second case, that of unusual profits, is unlikely to urge 
workmen to a strike, and, if a permanent phenomenon, finds 
speedy correction in competition without so hazardous and 
wasteful a measure. Capital is invited by profits, and by its 
competition wages are advanced. The best devised strike 
could only, with risk and loss, anticipate a natural movement. 
This much, however, may be granted. The right to strike, is 
to the workmen a reserved power, a last resort against in- 
justice. Like self-defense it waits on necessity. 

The simple fact is, that labor is not subject to capital, nor yet 
capital to labor, but that their joint returns are divided between 
them by laws, which neither create nor can control. 

Any violent interference only results in the excitement of 
some compensatory action by which the old, the natural, the 
inevitable, relation is quickly restored. It is in vain to urge 
the fires of an engine, if the safety-valve is worked by the 
machinery itself. A guild of workmen may, by severe condi- 
tions of admission to a given craft, secure a monopoly of know- 
ledge, and thus of advantage; but where all have the equal 
rights of free competition, the resources of one against another, 
of one against all, are only found in the versatility of superior 
intelligence, the endurance of superior economy, the control of 
superior integrity. The workman, who by his ignorance is 
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bound to a single occupation, by his poverty to a single place, 
and by his want of trust-worthiness to the wages of the day, 
must endure all the disasters which that occupation, that place, 
and the hour of sorest want, may bring upon him. The world 
is a severe school of forethought, and when it scourges the cul- 
prit he shall not escape. 

Giving, which is prompted by sympathy rather than wisdom, 
may only perpetuate the evil which it deplores. It will not do 
to bear up the stern discipline of the world from offenders. 
Pauperism under the nourishment of the public may become a 
fixed institution. A wise benevolence seeks, not so much to 
remove the evil as the occasions of the evil, to anticipate 
poverty and vice through increased intelligence and virtue. 

In the march of an army, the humanity which prompts us 
to pick up and nurse those who have fallen through disease, 
may not be less real, though less wise, than the requisitions 
which enforce a more thorough observance of the conditions of 
health, and cut off weakness through the hardy vigor of 
judicious discipline. Men perish under law, not less than live 
under law, and this fact demands recognition in judicious 
charities. 

So far, we have chiefly spoken of the thorough government 
which discriminating self-love exercises in the world; we wish 
now to mark one of the points at which it needs to be supple- 
mented by equal love, even that the highest, the most general, 
physical good may be reached, and society complete its move- 
ment toward the full possession of material advantages. 

Production looks forward to consumption. Without the 
latter there is no motive for the former, and all the ingenuity 
and prosperity of the former realize themselves in reference to 
the latter. It is not, however, a matter of indifference what 
products are secured, and how these are consumed. If the 
same self which governed in production is also to govern in 
consumption, self-indulgence in some of its forms will be the 
phase of all expenditure. This, indeed, is consistent with the 
interests of production, but not with its highest interests ; with 
the progress of society, but not with its most full and rapid 
progress. 
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The luxuries of the rich, costly dwellings, furniture, and 
equipage, are thought by some to favor production. They do 
in a limited degree. As the lures of effort, they call forth en- 
terprise, and stimulate the producer while engaged in the work 
of amassing. Even when the reward is to be realized, the villa 
to be constructed, the establishment to be set on foot, a large 
share of labor must be employed, and in the very act of with- 
drawing capital, a last incentive is given to production. Here, 
again, self-love is not without its resources; the wheels of 
society can still be propelled successfully by it. Yet, the per- 
petual withdrawal of capital for the consumption of luxury, 
this constant conversion of the increase of looms and ware- 
houses into silks and services, weakens the industrial strength 
of the community, and converts an ultimate and general pros- 
perity into an immediate and individual indulgence. The 
capitalist lends his capital to the money market, adds it to the 
required resources of the community, so long as his own pleas- 
ures suffer him to do it. But at the demand of these, he 
withdraws his aid, and leaves the industry which has enriched 
him to struggle on without him. This of course is a privilege 
which self-love must claim, since it was the only inducement 
which led it to enter the strife. But let us not think that 
even the physical well-being of society is best secured by this 
method. 

Large amounts of capital are constantly converted into a 
form in which it must be finally consumed, and not again 
return to strengthen production. By this constant withdrawal 
of capital, the advantage, which seemed about to accrue to 
labor through an increased demand, is lost. 

This accumulated capital is withdrawn just at the time when 
it could best offer easy terms to labor; whereas, by the haste 
with which its holders now press forward to the desired point 
of escape and indulgence, they are urged into all practicable 
extortions. He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be 
innocent. 

But not only is capital withdrawn, the skill and labor which 
hitherto employed it are also withdrawn, to expend and enjoy 
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it. In all its descent to consumption, it begets and pampers 
indolence. 

The kind of commodities which luxury demands, and which, 
through the best skill and invention of the time, it perfects 
and cheapens, are those in which the mass of men have no in- 
terest, which add nothing to the decencies and comforts of the 
many. 

More than all, the expenditures of self-indulgence establish 
and nourish those distinctions of classes which tend to the 
dishonor of many of the most faithful and laborious agents of 
production, and, through dishonor, to that ignorance and in- 
efficiency which most of all weaken physical prosperity. 
Production must pledge increasing respect, knowledge, and 
comfort to all her agents, or she cannot, through their instru- 
mentality, receive steady progress. The reward of capitalists 
is first possible, but if they make haste to reap it to its full 
extent, labor is thereby left, unaided, to fall into relative in- 
feriority. The mean pride of one class, and the mean jealousy 
and dependence of the other, are equally hostile to that mutual 
respect and cordial coéperation by which the fullest returns of 
their joint labors are realized, and society settles into a state of 
hereditary conditions, comfortable indolence, and hopeless labor, 
which disarm exertion and paralyze progress. This greedy an- 
ticipation and exaction of advantages by the higher classes, to 
which an ignorant, and therefore swarming, and therefore 
dependent populace can oppose no adequate resistance, have 
quickly sunk the past civilizations of the globe in an hered- 
itary pride, luxury, and thus laxative indolence on the one 
side, and an hereditary want, servility, and thus hopeless indo- 
lence on the other side, till production has perished between 
the antagonistic wickedness and weakness of her two agents, 
the capitalist and the laborer. More than once, society has 
thus reached a point at which it seemed to have achieved the 
conditions of still further progress, when, by the separation of 
its elements into want and wealth, unpaid labor and overpaid 
capital, hope has been lost again in the lassitude of too much 
and too little, and mere self-love has been found unable to 
complete its movement. The grasping pride of the few sup- 
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plements the reckless, vicious penury of the many, and the one 
class refuses to descend, and the other is unable to ascend, to a 
platform of common enjoyments. India, with her distinctive 
castes, is the most striking illustration the world has seen of 
the permanent separation and antagonism of classes. There 
could be no more effective force for the degradation of society, 
and the destruction of its vitality, than the far-reaching and 
biting contempt which this system introduces. The relations, 
the very bonds of society, rests on settled aversion, defined 
and regulated, not merely by law, but by a yet more inflexible 
custom. 

That this state of society found a physical cause, or rather 
condition, in the ease with which food could be procured, and 
the consequent increase of population, mere numbers pressing 
the abject poor into the gulf which arrogance and avarice had 
prepared for them, is true ; but that this physical cause should 
have become a fatality, settling the condition of all genera- 
tions, is due to the utter want of moral force to counteract it. 
External forces rule with despotic sway, only where there is no 
interior and spiritual power to resist and modify them. 

Thus it has happened more than once, that the most fertile 
portions of the globe have witnessed the most general degrada- 
tion, and, at the same instant, the greatest affluence. There 
cannot be, there ought not to be, perpetuity, much less progress, 
in such a state of society. From the moment the common 
products of labor and capital, under the division of self-love, 
foster distinct classes, the one rapidly towering up into hered- 
itary mastery, the other as rapidly sinking into hereditary 
servitude, the motives to production decline, and the over- 
throw of society becomes a question of time. The remedy for 
this evil is moral, is religious ; society returns to a farther pro- 
gress through a generous love on the part of all for the com- 
mon good. 

A danger which every community meets with in its progress, 
on which the past civilizations of the world have successively 
been shipwrecked, is the luxury of one class, and the attendant 
and correlative degradation of another. No matter in what 
form of servitude this tendency issues, the bonds of society are 
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no longer those of mutual interest, and wait to be sundered by 
revolution or to fall to pieces by decay. This state has a 
double cause, the improvidence and debasement of the poor, 
through which, satisfied by the possibility of mere naked 
existence, they swarm constantly up to the limits of life; and 
the selfishness of the rich, leading them at once to avail them- 
selves to the full extent of the advantage thus surrendered to 
capital, and to devote all its returns to personal pleasures. 
The law of religion, equal love, now comes in, not so much to 
set aside the law of self-love, as to supplement it, to give it a 
more beneficent and generous action. The capitalist, under 
a religious impulse, finds adequate motives of expenditure in 
educational effort; in all that tends to raise the character of 
social life, of thinking and feeling among men, and that gives 
to the masses an intellectual and spiritual power wherewith to 
resist the degradation of physical forces; in all that inspires a 
higher purpose, and makes more of the decencies and pleas- 
ures of life an antecedent and indispensable requisite of exist- 
ence. Food and shelter are physical requisites. We may have 
voluntary requisites as much surpassing these as we choose, if 
we have but the intelligence and strength of purpose to estab- 
lish them. Nor will this result so much in the reduction of 
life, as in keeping its resources constantly in advance. A life 
which presses its means may yet be very limited; a life which 
ever keeps in the rear of them may yet be very prolific. The 
quantity of life depends upon the skill with which the re- 
sources of the globe are developed. 

An expenditure of the wealthy classes, which, under the im- 
pulse of love, is chiefly on social good and social interests, will, 
for many reasons, develop a progress not otherwise attainable. 

The capitalist neither withdraws from production, nor is 
enervated by luxury. The enjoyments by which he surrounds 
himself, the phase of life which his domestic arrangements pre- 
sent, are fairly within the hope of all, and invite a generous 
emulation. The products which his consumption cheapens are 
those which are becoming the enjoyments of daily life. His 
social position neither nourishes his own arrogance, nor the 
servility of others. His expenditures, largely those of gene- 
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rosity, increase the breadth of his views, and the worth of his 
character. The labor which he is still content to put forth, 
and the capital he yet retains in service, throw an increasing 
preponderance of advantage, in the competition of the market, 
on the side of labor. The intelligence and yet more the virtue, 
which he has made it his pleasure through expenditure to im- 
part, increase the moral force, and raise the standard of life, 
among the masses. 

Opportunity is given for abridgment of the hours of labor, 
and for that leisure which is the necessary condition of culture. 
Society approaches equality of rights and advantages, and, 
permeated in all its parts by an intelligent and, we may now 
add, a virtuous self-love, lends its whole strength in every class 
to production. Under equal love there is realized more and 
more that equality of rank and acquisition which renders easy 
the injunction, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and 
which constitutes the only state of society known to Christ- 
ianity. Society no longer dissolves itself into conflicting ele- 
ments, but, compacted by common interests and common love, 
it becomes regenerate in character, and through this, as the 
most potent of all earthly forces, reins the physical world into 
a service, various, productive, magnificent. 

While self-love clambers upward, but is ever reaching a 
point where the crumbling soil betrays its footsteps, and can 
never penetrate into a region of spiritual power and life, equal 
love descends from above to overrule and modify every inferior 
impulse, and to impart to the plan and pattern of human so- 
ciety that growing perfection which reveals the divine idea. 

We shall give but a single illustration further showing that 
self-love, as it becomes far-sighted and discriminating, adopts 
the action of equal love. Few laws are of more importance to 
economic interests than those of inheritance—the equal and 
ever-returning division of property among heirs. We talk 
about natural rights as if there were certain well-defined 
claims of the individual, which society had only to inquire 
into and establish. Within the province of action which be- 
longs to society, it is supreme. It is not only the majority, but 
the totality, without which individual prosperity is impossible. 
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Society is indeed not established for a collective good, but for 
the sum total of individual good. So far, however, is man a 
mere bud and branch of the common life, that its interest must 
within its own field be made superior to his interests, for the 
very sake of those interests. As against the well-considered 
claims of society, therefore, there are no inalienable rights. 
The rights of property, of persons, of gift, are all set aside 
under any public exigency, which requires it. 

Much more impossible is it to set up any vague notion of the 
natural rights of heirs, rights which no uniform custom has 
defined or established, against a community which claims to 
apportion property under laws of inheritance framed for its 
own well-being. The right of the community lies back of all 
personal and property rights, much more back of this ill- 
defined right of inheritance. Laws which society is relied on 
to execute, it may well claim to establish with a single view to 
its own interests, and to regard property which falls into its 
possession from the relaxed hand of death as at its disposal. 
Laws of inheritance have more and more proceeded on this 
right, dividing property according to the interests of produc- 
tion, and refusing to recognize a disposition of it by will even, 
which should disregard the interests of persons whom society 
chooses to protect, or for any length of time restrain its 
transfer. In all this, there is a triumph of the common good 
over individual claims, or rather a pursuit of individual good 
in the common well-being. Man through society—man, one 
among his fellows,—thy neighbor as thyself, thus becomes the 
spirit of legislation. 





Articte IL—ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


Memoir, Letters, and Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville, 
Author of Democracy in America. Translated from the 
French. Two volumes. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


We have rarely enjoyed a richer intellectual pleasure than 
these volumes have afforded us. They reveal to us nearly all 
that we had desired to know of the personal character and 
history, and of the inner life, of one of the most remarkable 
men of his time. Ever since the publication of his great 
work on democracy in America, his name has been familiar to 
the whole civilized world. With intelligent Americans, it has 
been as a household word. It is but natural that we should 
entertain kindly sentiments, should even feel somewhat of 
gratitude, to one who has shown so true an appreciation of the 
genius and spirit of the institutions under which we live; 
which we prize, not only as an inheritance handed down to 
us by venerated ancestors, but equally as, in our conviction, 
eminently adapted to our circumstances and rich in benefits 
for us and for our children. After so many ungenerous and 
malignant attacks, such blundering misapprehensions, and we 
will not say positively intentional, but certainly unnecessary 
and reckless, misrepresentations, by all sorts of critics, it was a 
grateful thing to the American people to find, at last, a man, 
born in Europe and educated in the conservative atmosphere 
of its higher circles, who could bring a candid and honest 
mind to the study of our democracy ; and who had the acute- 
ness to penetrate into the very spirit of the system, the pa- 
tience carefully to study its working in detail, and the skill 
and justice to make a faithful report of the results of his in- 
quiries. 

It has been thought by some an infirmity of the American 
people to be too sensitive to foreign criticism. Perhaps it has 
been true, to some extent, that we have heretofore heeded too 
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much the censures of those whom we esteemed our friends. 
If so, these times, we think, have cured us. In the ill-con- 
cealed and hardly restrained hostility of those whose good 
opinion we have respected because we believed that they felt a 
kindly interest in us, we have come to see what is the value of 
their friendship, and how little reason we have to trouble our- 
selves about what they may choose to think, or to say, of us 
and our affairs.* If, in this mighty struggle for national life, 
through which the Providence of God is carrying us, we stand 
strong, notwithstanding their avowed wishes for our ruin, we 
shall not, perhaps, be in a mood, hereafter, to be overmuch 
concerned at any expressions of opinion in which it may 
please them to indulge. And yet, we insist that not to feel in- 
dignant when injustice is wantonly done to things which we 
justly venerate, is to become something more or something 
less than human. If the desire for deserved approbation is an 
infirmity, it is at least the “ infirmity of noble minds.” There 
is no more certain mark of degeneracy and meanness of spirit 
than a contempt for the opinions of the really wise and good. 


The people of the United States affect no such contempt, and 
have good reason, therefore, to cherish the memory of a man 
who probably has contributed more than any one person to the 
right understanding of our country and its institutions by en- 
lightened and fair-minded Europeans. 

De Tocqueville has been fortunate in having a friend who, 





* We would not be unjust. We are aware and delight to acknowledge that 
there are many excellent Christian people in England and Scotland, Germany and 
Switzerland, France and Italy, who have given us their hearty sympathies and 
prayers. We shall not soon forget the generous manner in which their interest 
in us has been expressed. But the spirit of the larger portion of the Press 
in Great Britain has been undeniably satanic; and even our brethren of the 
Free Church of Scotland, whose delegations were, but a little while ago, received 
by us with open arms and sent back enriched by liberal contributions, have suffer- 
ed their hope to see us ruined, as a nation, to find the freest expression in the 
North British Review and elsewhere. British statesmen, Gladstone, Russell, and 
even Brougham, (Zt tu Brute !) restrained by some little regard for national law 
from interposing to assist our rebellious citizens, have unequivocally declared 
heir wish for our national dismemberment and destruction. No wonder that 
these things have gone deep into the hearts of the American people. 
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in the first place, thoroughly understood him, and in the sec- 
ond place, was admirably qualified to describe him as he was. 
M. Gustave de Beaumont has exhibited excellent taste in the 
sad, but to him, we must imagine, not ungenial task of editing 
these volumes. Had his delicacy been less scrupulous, he 
might easily have appeared in them more conspicuously himself. 
A natural brotherhood could hardly have bound these gifted 
men to one another more closely than did the brotherhood 
resulting from congeniality of souls. The object of the biog- 
rapher is everywhere seen to be to exhibit his friend, faithfully 
and lovingly ; and he skillfully manages to let us see but just so 
much of himself and of his relation to his subject, as is neces- 
sary to make us sure that we may rely entirely on his state- 
ments. The Memoir itself, indeed, is brief, occupying some- 
thing less than a hundred pages of the first volume ; but it is 
clear, graphic, and distinct in its delineations, and terse and 
vigorous in its style. It seeks calmly and judiciously to pre- 
sent De Tocqueville as he was, leaving him to impress us by 
the power of his mind and character, instead of giving expres- 
sion to the sentiments of a warm, and, it might naturally be 
suspected, partial friendship. With the exception of one or 
two slight deficiences to which we may allude hereafter, it is 
therefore sufficient for its purpose. It supplies the main inci- 
dents of a life which, closing at the noontide of manhood, was, 
unfortunately for the world, too short for the noble tasks pro- 
posed and even actually undertaken; and, on the whole, it 
furnishes materials for a just comprehension of the real charac- 
ter and spirit of the man. The lighter writings of De Tocque- 
ville that follow the memoir—the “ Tour in Sicily,” the 
“Visit to the Lake Oneida,” and “A Fortnight in the Wilder- 
ness ”"—are not only exceedingly interesting and striking in 
themselves, but form a valuable illustration of the biographical 
sketch. They show the man as he thought and felt and acted 
in practical affairs, and in the rough contacts of travel. The 
pieces entitled “‘ France before the Revolution,” and “ France 
before the Consulate,” are good specimens of his maturest 
style of thinking and writing. The letters, which form the 
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larger portion of the work, we shall notice more particularly 
when we come to speak of De Tocqueville as a man. 

It strikes us as a defect in the Memoir that it supplies so 
few particulars in relation to De Tocqueville’s early life. One 
feels a special pleasure in tracing a noble river to its source. 
It is gratifying, in studying the character of a man who has 
come to be known and acknowledged as a power in the world 
of thought, to be able to see what were the distinctive traits of 
his childhood and early youth; how far these gave promise of 
the future man, and by what circumstances and influences his 
tastes and habits were determined. In the present case, almost 
no information in relation to any of these matters is afforded. 
We have simply the facts that De Tocqueville was born in 
Paris, on the 29th of July, 1805; that his mother was Made- 
moiselle Le Pelletier de Rosambo, a granddaughter of Male- 
sherbes; and that his father, in the latter days of the elder 
Bourbons, was successively Prefect of Metz, of Amiens, and of 
Versailles, and was a Peer of France. From these meager par- 
ticulars, we are left to' conjecture what sort of a childhood his 
must probably have been. We readily conclude, from his refined 
manners and his elevated type of character in mature years, 
that his home must have been distinguished by somewhat of 
the elegance which belonged to the old nobility. But very 
little attention appears to have been bestowed on his education 
before the commencement of his classical studies at the College 
of Metz, during the Prefecture of his father. In these studies 
he does not seem to have distinguished himself, even then ; 
but in French composition he was eminent, and in rhetoric he 
carried off the first prize. At a later period he felt, and great- 
ly regretted, the defects of his early culture; and being inca- 
pable of the weakness of relying solely on his own genius, he 
set himself, with earnest and persevering diligence, to repair, as 
far as possible, his loss. 

Up to the time of his leaving college there is nothing in the 
personal history of De Tocqueville to account for the particu- 
lar direction which his thoughts and his studies took in after 
years. But when, in 1826-7, he made the tour of Italy and 
Sicily, he seems to have had his attention strongly attracted to 
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the injustice and oppressions resulting to the people from bad 
government, and so was naturally led to the questions lying at 
the foundation of social life and progress. He was moved to 
sympathy for the masses, whom he saw bearing heavy and 
wholly unnecessary burdens, through the selfishness of their 
rulers and of the aristocratic classes. The social degradation 
which he observed in Sicily, and even in Rome itself, could 
not but suggest to such a mind as his, by way of contrast, the 
glories of their ancient history, and stimulate reflection on the 
causes of what he saw. There is good reason to believe that 
we may find, in this survey of the miserable condition of popu- 
lations once elevated and full of living energy, the original 
fountain of that profound and ever-progressive train of thought 
which so occupied and absorbed his mind in the later periods 
of his life. Once waked to thought and inquiry in respect to 
the compatibility of liberty with social order and good govern- 
ment, there was enough in his own mental constitution and in 
his subsequent position to prevent him from laying aside the 
subject. 

As he was finishing his travels in Sicily, he was summoned to 
Paris by a royal order; and on returning was appointed Juge 
Suppléant of the Cour de Premiere Instance at Versailles. 
He was at this time but twenty-one years of age. It was 
while in this position that he began to exhibit clearly the pecu- 
liarities of character and mind for which he became ultimately 
so distinguished. Although it is stated by his biographer that 
“his grave style of speaking, his serious turn of thought, the 
ripeness of his judgment and the superiority of his intelligence, 
raised him high above the ordinary level,”* and gave promise 
of future distinction, yet De Tocqueville himself had soon dis- 
covered that the sphere was not suited to his tastes, and did 
not satisfy his aspirations. His ambition took a higher and a 
wider sweep; and in connection with M. de Beaumont, who 
was his associate and heartily sympathizing friend, he directed 
his studies and his thoughts towards “a future unbounded 
and cloudless, such as the passionate faith of youth reveals to 





* Memoir, p. 16. 
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ardent minds and generous hearts at a period of enthusiastic 
belief.”* The impulse, however, was something more than 
mere romantic feeling. It was that instinctive consciousness 
of a capacity for higher tasks, which so often moves superior 
minds to great endeavors. 

The revolution of July, 1830, found De Tocqueville enter- 
taining such aspirations. He was prepared to be powerfully 
impressed by its events. The coming catastrophe had cast its 
shadows before. From the downfall of the Empire to the ex- 
pulsion of Charles X, France had enjoyed a greater degree of 
liberty than at any former period. But neither was the King, 
nor were the aristocracy, heartily in favor of such a state of 
things. Charles and his advisers were constantly endeavoring 
to regain for the throne its ancient and undivided ascendency 
in the state. For two or three years before the crisis which 
brought another branch of the House of Bourbon to the throne, 
there was a powerful struggle and great excitement of the 
popular mind. The reactionary spirit of royalty had come at 
last to the death grapple with the liberal spirit which had 
taken possession of the mass of the French people. In such a 
state of affairs there was everything to stimulate an ardent 
and already quickened intellect, like that of De Tocqueville, 
to earnest thought on the nature and ends of civil government 
and institutions. He did think—think intensely. Instead of 
suffering himself to be borne away by the excitements and 
passions of the hour, or surrendering himself up to any of the 
prevailing currents of political partisanship, he assumed rather 
the position of a calm observer and a student, and reasoned 
for himself on what was transpiring before his eyes. When 
the throne of the old Bourbons was overturned and Louis 
Philippe, invested with royal power by the voice of the people, 
was sworn, as the citizen king, to maintain the constitution, 
De Tocqueville adhered to the new regime: not because he 
was satisfied with the new prograinme, but because the support 
of the Orleans dynasty seemed then the only course by which 
the vortex of anarchy could be avoided, and the only chance 
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for the conservation of any degree of liberty. Ile consented 
to the new administration, but did not love it. 

It was at this time, and under the powerful impulses of 
revolutionary days, that the future writer on democracy defi- 
nitely settled some of the fundamental principles of his politi- 
cal creed. “Of these the chief was,” says M. de Beaumont, 
“that every people worthy the name of a nation should parti- 
cipate in the conduct of its own affairs; and that without free 
institutions there can never be any real greatness for a coun- 
try, or true dignity for its rulers.’* Unlike the political 
partisans, generally, who have sought to give direction to the 
civil struggles of modern Europe, De Tocqueville had sufficient 
largeness of mind to distinguish between the substance and 
the form. Provided the former could be secured, he cared 
comparatively little about the latter. No man ever understood 
better than he, probably, the necessity of having a due regard 
to the genius and spirit of a people, to their general condition 
as to intelligence, to their political education and habits, and 
the particular type of their civilization, in determining their 
form of government. Hence, although not insensible to the 
difficulty of reconciling monarchy with liberty, he thought it 
possible to do it; and believed that, on the whole, for France, 
a constitutional monarchy was most likely to secure both liberty 
and order. Yet a multitude of practical questions forced 
themselves upon him; and having thus been led to grapple 
with the social problem, he felt impelled by the necessity of 
his own nature to expend his best energies on its solution. 
It was so that his future career was fixed in his own mind. 
He had obtained a glimpse of the true doctrine in relation to 
the rights of man in society. It remained for him to work out 
his conception of it, and to verify it in the light of history, 
experience, and reason. He had, also, by this time, begun to 
suspect that the true explanation of the old revolution and of 
the other great political earthquakes that had shaken various 
parts of the civilized world within the last sixty or seventy 
years, were but the indications of a mighty under-current 
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setting everywhere silently but irresistibly, in the direction of 
democracy. It was with these ideas germinant in his earnest 
and active mind, that, in company with his friend, he asked 
and obtained a commission to visit this country for the careful 
inspection of our systems of prison discipline. This was the 
ostensible errand on which he came, and the work undertaken 
was thoroughly performed. The report made by the commis- 
sioners to the minister, was published in one volume, octavo, 
under the title of “ Zhe Penitentiary System in the United 
States ;” and was translated into English and German. But 
it was the higher and more cherished purpose of the future 
writer on American institutions to study here the practical 
working of democracy, as presented on the largest scale and 
under the most favorable circumstances; and so far as a for- 
eigner could be prepared to examine impartially and fairly the 
character and results of our political structure, De Tocqueville 
was prepared. 

His great work, Democracy in America, was given to 
the world as the result of this visit of observation. The first 
two volumes of it were written from 1832 to 1834, and were 
issued in January, 1835. It at once gave its author a dis- 
tinguished place among writers on political science. The 
Academy of France awarded to it an extraordinary prize, and 
the Institute, with some circumstances of special honor, elected 
De Tocqueville to a seat in that body. When, soon after its 
publication, he crossed the channel, it procured for him every 
respectful attention from many of the most prominent men in 
England. These volumes not only supplied a vast amount of 
new material of thought, in the mass of facts and observations 
they contained, but they were also eminently suggestive of 
new trains of thought to European statesmen, to men of all 
classes, indeed, who concerned themselves with political affairs. 
They formed an era everywhere abroad, as regards the knowl- 
edge of American institutions. The immense success of the 
work and the favor with which it was regarded by men of 
widely different political opinions, were due, first of all, to the 
admirable manner in which it had been executed—to the can- 
dor, the clearness, the thoroughness, and the intellectual power, 
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as well as the great felicity of style, exhibited throughout ; 
and then, secondly, not less, perhaps, to the position of abso- 
lute and impartial independence maintained from first to last. 
He writes in the interest of no party. He has no theory set 
up beforehand which he seems anxious to support. In the 
true Baconian fashion, his object is to observe facts carefully, 
and then to ascend to their proper significance and law. 
When he has done this, he records his results as they are, with 
an honesty that is inflexible; wholly unconcerned whether 
they seem to favor this or that political system, and undisturb- 
ed, even though it may appear difficult to reconcile them en- 
tirely with each other. Conducting the discussion with such 
ability, and standing apart from all alliances on the ground of 
an observer and recorder of what he actually finds, he com- 
mends himself equally to men of opposite opinions, and gains 
the confidence of all. But few men have ever attained the 
power of writing in such a manner. 

It is not necessary now to enter into any analysis of the 
Democracy in America, already long since so well known to the 
reading world. It was abundantly discussed by the great organs 
of criticism, at the time when it appeared, both in the United 
States and Europe, and perhaps accomplished almost as much 
by the impulse which it gave to thought in this way, as by the 
facts and reasonings which it embodied. As this was the only 
great work of De Tocqueville’s life which he completed, and as 
it exhibits clearly the views which were fundamental with him 
in all his political writings, we may as well, in connection with 
this reference to it, take some brief notice of his characteristics 
as a writer, and of some of his favorite ideas. 

We have said that, so far as appears, there was very little in 
De Tocqueville’s early years indicative of the extraordinary in- 
tellectual character which he afterwards developed. Certainly 
the world was taken in a measure by surprise on the publica- 
tion of his Democracy. There was, however, a combination of 
rare qualities in the constitution of the man. He was slight in 
his physical/organization, nervous, elastic, and exquisitely sen- 
sitive in his temperament. Intense naturally in his emotions, 
quick in his sympathies with nature and with man, and rapid 
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in his perceptions, he had all the elements of versatility, and 
was fitted for prompt and facile action. He had much of that 
inward restlessness, so often a characteristic of genius, which 
arises from the dissatisfaction felt in view of the great and pain- 
ful contrast between the high ideals ever floating before the 
mind, and the actual realities of life. Perhaps it would hard- 
ly have been expected, on discovering*in him such traits, that 
there would be found combined with these a singularly acute 
and profoundly penetrative intellect. Yet such an intellect it 
is plain that he exhibited. De Beaumont, when traveling with 
him in America, was daily filled with wonder at his keenness 
of observation—the facility with which he noted and appre- 
hended facts. But he was not content with this. It was the 
import of the facts of which he had possessed himself, that con- 
stituted their chief value in his sight. He must discover their 
relations, classify them, and make them the basis of processes 
of generalization or induction. His mind in this respect was 
eminently French ; delighting not so much in the purely spec- 
ulative and curious, in abstract hypotheses and theories, as in 
searching among the facts of nature, history, and life, for un- 
derlying and regulative principles. In sensibility and imagi- 
nation he was hardly inferior to Chateaubriand or Lamartine. 
He was vastly superior to either, in patience of thought and 
keenness and force of intellect. In breadth of view and power 
of comprehensive reasoning he might, without disadvantage, 
be compared with his distinguished contemporary, M. Guizot ; 
while in originality and depth, his critics have, not unfairly, 
classed him with Pascal and Montesquieu. He had likewise, 
in a high degree, the apparently intuitive insight that belongs 
to the highest order of mind, and to which the ability to open 
and trace out new veins of thought is very much to be as- 
eribed. 

Whatever De Tocqueville wrote, he elaborated with great 
care. His French critics pronounce his style to be nearly per- 
fect, particularly in the last two volumes of the Democracy, 
and in his later writings. His language is elegant, yet strong, 
and is chosen with such severity of taste and with such careful 
regard to its precise significance, that it rarely, if ever, failed 
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to express concisely and with clearness, his nicest shades of 
thought. Although it was very much the fashion of his time, 
in France, as it has been of late among ourselves, to seek the 
reputation of deep thinking by uttering familiar truisms in 
vague and dreamy sentences, whose pompous words conceal 
the lack of meaning, he had the courage, having thought with 
clearness, to express himself with that luminous simplicity 
which is natural to really great minds. Even in the last two 
volumes of his work on the United States, in which his refine- 
ment of thought is greatest, and his generalizations most subtle 
and far-reaching, he never loses sight of the facts with which 
he is dealing, nor ceases to advance with a firm and steady 
step. If he had been more thoroughly a scholar in his early 
years, he might doubtless have enriched his discussions, in 
some degree, with the ripened fruits of learning. It may be 
doubted, however, whether even this would not have been, in 
his case, at the expense of originality and strength.* 

It was impossible but that such a writer, devoting his best 
powers with such enthusiasm and under circumstances so fa- 
vorable to the fundamental questions pertaining to society and 
to government, should contribute something of permanent value 
to political science. The attention still paid to the discussions 
of De Tocqueville prove that he has done this; and it may 
safely be predicted that for a long time yet he will continue to 
be studied. The topics which he has handled with such mark- 
ed ability are pressing themselves more and more on the 
attention of rulers and ruled, throughout the civilized world. 
The interest in them cannot soon subside. If his views are 
just, so far as the main facts and reasonings are concerned, 
there is to be no permanent rest for nations, in the present con- 
dition of things. Society will still be unquiet, and heaved, from 
time to time, with revolutions, and statesmen and magistrates 

* “Tl y a deux maniéres d’ observer en politique,—? observation directe des 
choses présentes et I’ étude du passé, c’est-a-dire’ histoire. Presque tous les grand 
publicistes observateurs ont été historiens. C'est la ce qui a manqué a Tocque- 
ville, an moins dans son livre de la Démocratie. 11 n’ emploie que la premiére 


méthode, I’ observation directe, et le manque absolu de comparaisons historiques 
est l’ une des lacunes de son ouvrage.”—Revue des Deux Mondes, xrzi. An., p. 103. 
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will be puzzled with new difficulties, until the true theory of 
social organization shall have evolved itself in the thoughts of 
men, and shall have had generally a practical realization. 

There were two grand facts which were central in the con- 
victions of De Tocqueville ; facts, as he believed, incontestably 
supplied by observation. Of thege, the absolute necessity of 
liberty to an elevated condition of society, was the first. By 
liberty he meant, not lawlessness, but such an adjustment of 
the relations of the individual to society as secures the great- 
est personal freedom to the former, consistent with the or- 
der and well-being of the latter. Liberty, according to this 
conception of it, he saw to be no less essential to the dig- 
nity and stability of governments than to the elevation and 
happiness of the people. It was, in his apprehension, to the 
State what the pure air is to the animal organization, the in- 
dispensable condition of the healthfulness of all its vital func- 
tions. He regarded liberty as involving democracy, or a par- 
ticipation of the people as a whole in the direction of public 
affairs; and an equality of conditions, or the common right of 
all to the free use of their own powers and opportunities in ac- 
quiring, possessing, and enjoying, as necessarily presupposed in 
both. But liberty and democracy did not with him necessarily 
suppose any particular form of government, as a republic for 
example. The form might be free, he thought, without any 
real liberty ; and despotic, while yet liberty was enjoyed. He 
would justify men in contending for the reality, but not in put- 
ting the reality in jeopardy in striving for the form. 

The second of De Tocqueville’s great central facts was the 
existence of a mighty current beneath the surface of civilized 
society setting steadily towards democracy. This conception 
of a silent, ever-progressive movement towards that condition of 
society in which liberty and equality in the true sense shall be 
enjoyed by all—a deep gulf stream in the ocean of humanity, 
sweeping onward through the centuries with invisible but re- 
sistless force—is a sublime conception indeed. It was not, 
however, as something speculative and ideal, as an ingenious 
conjecture or hypothesis, that De Tocqueville held it. He saw 
it as a fact beyond denial in the actual history of the last sev- 
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en hundred years. He saw it in the political phenomena 
which the present century has exhibited. The only question, 
in his view, which statesmen have now to settle, in relation to 
the matter, is whether this grand movement shall advance for 
good or ill. Though not to be withstood, any more than the 
rising tide upon the shore, it might, he thought, be so recog- 
nized, modified, and used, that the happy result should be the 
progressive enlightenment and the greatly augmented well- 
being of mankind. If not rightly comprehended, and directed 
with sound wisdom, it would be productive, he believed, of 
endless disquiet and disaster. To accept the fact he held, 
therefore, to be the imperative duty of publicists and legislators, 
and especially of all who have in their hands the supreme 
power of the State. 

M. de Tocqueville has been charged, by one of his critics, 
with having seemed to confound the effects of Democracy with 
the effects of Civilization.* We think the criticism is not just. 
The critic did not himself carefully attend to the view which 
the author of Democracy in America presents, in the Intro- 
duction to that work, of the manner in which the democratic 
tendency has been developed.t He there shows, in an admi- 
rable manner, how the progress of civilization has itself, ac- 
cording to his mode of thinking, created and rendered con- 
stantly more and more effective, the democratic force. He 
does not, therefore, separate democracy and civilization as if 
they were two distinct causes, or sets of causes, and attribute 
to the former effects, as if they had no connection with the lat- 
ter. He speaks of particular phenomena of social life as re- 
sulting from democracy as their direct or proximate cause, 
while he assumes that, going still further back, democracy it- 
self is one of the many forces included in, and arising out of, 








* “He has bound up in one abstract idea the whole of the tendencies of modern 
commercial society, and given them one name—Democracy ; thereby letting it 
be supposed that he ascribes to equality of cunditions several of the effects natu- 
rally arising from the mere progress of nationai prosperity, in the form in which 
that prosperity manifests itself in modern times.”—Zdinburgh Review, Octo- 
ber, 1840. p. 38. 

+ Dem. in America, Introd., pp. 4-8. Amer. Ed. 
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that complex system of forces to which the name—civiliza- 
tion—has been given. But we do not think that either De 
Tocqueville or his critic, when they exhibit the democratic 
tendency, as a necessary result of the various phenomena of 
progressive civilization, has gone to the bottom of the matter. 
“ The crusades,” says De Tocqueville, “and the English wars, 
decimate our nobility and produce a division of their estates. 
The municipal incorporations introduce democratic liberty into 
the bosom of the feudal monarchy. The discovery of fire-arms 
equalizes the vassal and his lord on the field of battle. The 
art of printing offers equal resources to their intelligence. The 
post-office brings knowledge alike to the cottage and the palace. 
Protestantism maintains that the road to heaven is equally 
open to all men; and the discovery of America presents a 
thousand roads to fortune, and conducts obscure adventurers to 
wealth and power.”* Let all this be granted; and let it be 
added that the influence of literature, of science, of modern 
wars, of industry and commerce, has helped to give importance 
to the people, and so to increase their social power. But be- 
hind and beneath all these things there has been a vital force 
at work in our modern civilization, which—not as the sole force 
that has given progress to society, but as preéminently the 
quickening and energizing force—has prepared individual man 
to use his opportunities, and so has kept the many continually 
striving upward, and has made the other causes above referred 
to, effective for social progress. Christianity, not the ecclesi- 
astical organization, but the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment, has supplied this power. The assertion by Christ and 
the Apostles, of the truths that all men stand on the same 
moral footing before God; that each, even the humblest, is 
personally known and cared for by Him; that each is of such 
dignity and value, as being made in the divine image, that 
there is joy in heaven over the welfare of one secured; and 
that each is held individually accountable to God and must 
answer for himself ;—especially if we add the promulgation of 
the law—Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 





* Dem. in America, Introd. 
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ye even so to them—was the enfranchisement of humanity it- 
self; the giving of a bill of rights to the common people of 
the world. These Christian ideas, although obscured and re- 
stricted by the corruptions of the Papal Church and the selfish- 
ness of her hierarchy, have nevertheless been working their 
way for centuries into the mind and thought of modern Europe, 
and have permeated, more or less, the advancing civilization 
of its states. It is in these, we insist, that those who would 
understand the condition of modern civilized society, must find 
the most powerful of all causes of that deep and general move- 
ment towards liberty and democracy, which De Tocqueville has 
so well described. We recollect no political writer who has done 
justice to Christianity, as awakening, by its revelation of indi- 
vidual man to himself, a sense of his own manhood, and those 
constitutional instincts for liberty and progress which, howev- 
er repressed and smothered, belong to every human soul. Mr. 
Hallam, M. Guizot, and other leading writers, have treated 
chiefly of outward Christianity, or the organized Church and 
hierarchy, as affecting the society and governments of modern 
Europe; but have not considered sufficiently the internal and 
spiritual power of the system as all the while efficiently con- 
tributing to the vitality, the development, and the exaltation 
of humanity. Ifthe late Mr. Buckle had proposed it to him- 
self, of deliberate purpose, to maintain a position in exact an- 
tagonism to all the truth of history, he could not well have 
asserted a falser thesis than that which he attempted to main- 
tain. If we remember that De Tocqueville was educated in 
the Romish Church, and not under the full influence and in 
the atmosphere of spiritual Christianity, it will not, perhaps, 
seem strange that he did not directly trace to the New Testa- 
ment the liberal ideas and the progressive spirit which he 
clearly saw to be steadily advancing to the mastery of the 
world. 

The last two volumes of Democracy in America were pub- 
lished in 1840. By the time this great work was completed, 
the views to which it had led him, had so completely possessed 
his mind, that to elucidate them still further became the cher- 
ished object of his life. As early as 1836, he had written the 
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essay entitled, “ Mrance before the Revolution,” and contained 
in the first volume of the work before us, for the Westminster 
Review. He had also become convinced of the necessity of a 
thorough reéxamination and re-discussion of the antecedents, 
the events, and the results, of the Revolution of 1759. The 
treatment of this great theme by the historians who had at- 
tempted it, appeared to him comparatively superficial. At 
least they seemed to have confined themselves too much to the 
mere narration of events, without penetrating to their causes, or 
bringing out from the confused mass of facts the lessons they 
were fitted to teach mankind. With most laborious research, 
therefore, and with intense and anxious thought, he began to 
prepare himself for this vast undertaking. The only results 
of his studies with reference to this which have been given 
to the world, are the volume entitled “ Z’ancien Régime,” the 
first part of his projected work, and two chapters of the second 
part, published in the first of the volumes under review, enti- 
tled, “ France before the Consulate.” Tis labors with the pen 
were interrupted by the engagements of public life ; and though 
pursued with zeal at intervals, were at last suspended by the 
failure of his health. The death of this great writer left but a 
fragment to testify to what he would have done further for po- 
litical science, had there been granted years and strength. 

In 1839 De Tocqueville entered the Chamber of Deputies as 
representative of the Arrondisement of Valognes. He was 
regularly reélected till the downfall of Lonis Phillippe and 
the revolution of 1848. Under the Republic, he sat in the 
Legislative Assembly until it was subverted. He regarded the 
proposed election of Louis Napoleon with apprehension, and 
gave his vote and influence for Gen. Cavaignac. But when 
six months after the election of December, 1848, that is to say, 
in June, 1849, he, in common with other able and well-known 
men, was called to aid the President in saving the nation from 
anarchy, he accepted the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and discharged the duties of that high office with distinguished 
ability till the 31st of October the same year. After his sepa- 
ration from the government, he continued to sit in the Legis- 
lative Assembly till its overthrow; when he repaired to Soren- 
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to, near Naples, where, with a circle of genial friends, he pro- 
posed to enjoy the repose he needed. But true to his convic- 
tions and faithful to his country, when it became apparent that 
the overthrow of liberty was at hand, he returned to Paris, 
united with other distinguished friends of constitutional gov- 
ernment in resisting the coup d@ etat of December, 1851, 2nd 
with them was confined on the Quai @ Orsay, and afterwards 
for a time in the fortress of Vincennes. So ended his public 
life. For twelve years he had shown himself a practical states- 
man. “ He passed through parliamentary life,” says his biog- 
rapher, “with distinction. It may be said that his intentions 
were always upright; that his ambition was always public- 
spirited ; that his views were profound, that his eloquence was 
grave, often brilliant, often applauded, always listened to with 
respect ; that his powers of judgment and reasoning were of a 
high order, and that at a time when no defect escaped notice, 
his character never met with an attack or even a suspicion.”* 
Yet M. de Beaumont frankly states that he lacked some of the 
qualities necessary to a great debater. His sensibilities were 
too acute, and his feelings too intense. Partly from the great 
sensitiveness of his finely strung nature, and partly from lack 
of vocal power and general strength of body, he was not equal to 
the exigencies of high parliamentary contests. Yet his- public 
career was honorable. His devotion to liberty was firm and 
consistent amidst all the trying scenes of revolution. Associa- 
ted with many eminent men, he stood among the foremost. 
He was, by the consent of all, great as a statesman, while yet 
it was true that his fame as a writer eclipsed in some degree 
his distinction as a legislator and a minister. There can be no 
doubt that his twelve years of public life had added not a little 
to his preparation for the great political work which he had re- 
solved to write. By actual contact with men, and with the 
workings of political partisanship and passions, he had gained 
a better insight than he ever could have done as a mere stu- 
dent, into the mighty contest of the ages between liberty and 
power. Had he lived to execute what he had planned, it 








* Memoir, p. 57. 
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would doubtless have been seen that by having been an actor 
in the revolution of 1848-51, he had acquired a keener pene- 
tration with which to look into the mysteries of that of 1789. 
Alas, that this fruit of his statesmanship should be lost to the 
world! He left a great amount of material collected with vast 
labor, together with many detached thoughts and fragmentary 
portions fully written out. Sut it has not been deemed pru- 
dent to publish anything beyond the small part of the entire 
work as projected which he had actually finished. 

But if De Tocqueville commands the admiration due to a 
great writer and a distinguished statesmen, there is a yet higher 
charm about him asa man. We see the man, indeed, in the 
author, the representative, and the minister. There was in 
him so much of transparent integrity and truthfulness, that, be- 
yond most men, he appeared, whether in public or in private, 
as he was. But there are qualities, or traits of character, 
which are fully exhibited only in retirement. In the bosom of his 
family and the circle of his chosen friends, De Tocqueville’s 
social nature, as it were, blossomed out with sweet and beau- 
tiful affections. In October, 1835, he had married Miss Mary 
Mottley, an English lady without fortune, to whom he had long 
been tenderly attached. Better than fortune, she had the high 
qualities of a noble woman, and proved herself every way wor- 
thy to be the wife of suchaman. “He knew,” says M. de 
Beaumont, “that he could only find happiness in union with 
a wife who would merge her existence in his, and who would 
entirely unite her life to his, to his tastes, pursuits, and convic- 
tions, so far removed from the taste and convictions of the 
world. He had discovered all these qualities in her whom he 
loved, and from that moment his determination was irrevoca- 
ble. How often has he said to the writer of these lines, that 
his marriage, censured by the prudent, had been the most sen- 
sible action of his life! Perhaps the friend to whom he confi- 
ded his most secret thoughts, best knows all that the tender 
and faithful companion of his life was to him during a union 
of twenty-five years ; sympathizing intensely with his success, 
cheering him when he lost heart, soothing and tranquilizing 
him when he was in sorrow or depression ; full of care, devo- 
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tion and energy in all his trials.”* He lived to see the disap- 
pointment of many of the hopes, the vanishing of many of the 
bright visions, of his earlier days ; but in the wife whom he had 
married, not for her accidents but for her solid worth, he found 
a joy that was unexhausted, and his heart reposed in her to the 
end. He was seldom separated from her; but when he was, 
not a day passed in which he did not write her. None of 
these letters, however, are found among those which have been 
published—the good taste of the biographer justly regarding 
them as sacred. But in some of the letters to his friends there 
are allusions to her which are not only honorable testimonials 
to her worth, but most exquisite as illustrations of the refine- 
ment and the depth of his social nature. “I cannot describe 
to you,” he writes, “the happiness yielded in the long run by 
the habitual society of a woman in whose soul all that is good 
in your own is reflected naturally and even improved. When 
I say or do a thing that seems to me perfectly right, I read imme- 
diately in Marie’s countenance an expression of proud satistiac- 
tion, which elevates me still higher ; and so when my conscience 
reproaches me, her face instantly clouds over. Although I have 
great power over her mind, I see with pleasure that she awes 
me; and as long as I love her as I now do, I am sure that I shall 
never allow myself to be drawn into anything wrong. Notaday 
passes when I do not thank heaven for having thrown Marie 
in my way.t” This, when he was enjoying the outburst of the 
world’s applause, which the first volumes of his Democracy 
called forth! There are doubtless some cold natures to which 
such sentiments may not be even intelligible; some men who 
will smile at the naiveté which, as they think, they exhibit. We 
heartily pity such; and would refer them to that admirable 
letter of Sir James Mackintosh, not less elegant than touching, 
in which, in the fervor of his grief for his wife, whom he had 
lost, he says—“ By the tender management of my weaknesses, 
she gradually corrected the most pernicious of them. She gen- 
tly reclaimed me from dissipation ; she propped mygrveak and 
irresolute nature ; she urged my indolence to all the exertions 





* Memoir, pp. 48-6. + Ibid, pp. 46-7. 
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that have been useful or creditable to me, and she was perpet- 
ually at hand to admonish my heedlessness and improvidence. 
To her I owe whatever I am; to her, whatever I shall be.”* 
The greatest men have not been ashamed to acknowledge 
their obligations to the influence of intelligent and virtuous 
Wives. 

The general correspondence of De Tocqueville was very ex- 
tensive; and in the letters which fill nearly three-fourths of 
these volumes of Memoir and Remains we have laid open very 
fully the depths of his warm and generous heart. Tis charac- 
ter and position of course brought him into intimate relations 
with many of the most distinguished persons of his time. He 
had also in early life warm friendships, which in all the labors 
and vicissitudes of later years he never suffered to grow cool. 
Aware that in order to retain friends, it is necessary that the 
interchange of thoughts and sympathies by which they were at 
first secured should be, to some extent at least, continued, he 
persisted in writing to those whom he most esteemed up to the 
last weary days of his final illness. His attachment to his 
cousin, Count Louis de Kergorlay, was almost romantic in its 
warmth and constancy. Neither time, nor change, nor even a 
wide difference of political opinions, ever had power, in any de- 
gree, to estrange them from each other. Eugéne Stoffels was 
another of the friends of his youth, to whom he became attach- 
ed, at the college of Metz, for his purity of heart and strength 
of principle. We have rarely met with real instances of life- 
long friendship so intimate and tender, so characterized by un- 
bounded mutual confidence, as that which the letters to these 
two men reveal. It was a friendship that did not centent itself 
with mutual admiration, but expressed itself, as occasion re- 
quired, in mutual counsel, admonition, and even reproof; and 
still the harmony of souls remained perfect to the last. It is 
finely said by Beaumont, that “ there is a time of life at which 
the world around us seems to grow narrower, and one strives 
to enlarge his sphere. It is when, estimating better one’s fel- 
low-men,‘ one reckons them not by number, but by worth; 





* Life of Sir J. Mackintosh, Chap. ii. 
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and this makes the world appear smali. Then, without regard 
to distance, one seeks everywhere for the rare qualities which 
one has learned to appreciate.”* It is no uncommon thing 
for men in professional and public life, to awake, at fifty or 
sixty, to the consciousness that they have suffered their early 
friendships to die for want of culture, and have not formed oth- 
ers that can then make good the loss. We fear that this evil 
is more common in our own country than elsewhere. Young 
men whose hearts have warmed towards each other and recog- 
nized in each other kindred natures, while in a course of edu- 
cation, part on leaving the college or the place of professional 
study, with mutual good wishes, and with the purpose, per- 
haps, to keep the chain of affection bright. But each becomes 
absorbed in the interests and ambitions of opening life, and the 
excitements and strifes of early manhood; they meet but rare- 
ly, and then very probably in haste; and not then feeling 
themselves necessary to each other, they gradually come to 
move in orbits that never intersect. By and by, when the feve : 
of life abates with advancing years, and death has thinned the 
ranks of those who entered it together, there begins to come to 
those who were formed for companionship a sense of isolation 
and loneliness which is oppressive. The late Mr. Webster, 
while yet in the fulness of his activity and fame, lamented, in 
a private letter, in a tone of evident sadness, that he “had many 
acquaintances, but very few friends.” All the satisfactions of 
success and greatness could not appease the cravings of his in- 
tensely social nature. A cordial intercourse maintained, even 
with some sacrifice and pains, by occasional friendly visits, or 
at least by regular and hearty correspondence, would keep the 
fires on the altar of friendship perpetually burning, and so pre- 
vent the melancholy that gathers about solitary age. De 
Toequeville’s example of fidelity to the claims of friendship de- 
serves not only to be admired, but proposed for imitation, es- 
pecially to educated men. Many of his letters, written in the 
midst of political excitements, and referring to persons and 
events not yet ripe for history, are for the present withheld 
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from the public eye, with the intimation, however, that at 
some future day they may see the light. Others are deemed 
of too private and personal a nature to be given to the public. 
But a rich treasure doubtless awaits the world from the resi- 
due of this epistolary wealth. 

As we have before us only a selection from De Tocqueville’s 
letters, and these chosen as being of a more general character, 
we have not the means of seeing the whole compass and afflu- 
ence of his epistolary resources. But from what we have, we 
are justified in assigning him a place among the very first of 
letter writers in any language. He is not to be classed with 
those who, with ample leisure, have written letters as a literary 
pastime. He does not deal in the elegant chit-chat of Madame 
de Sevigné, nor rival the copiousness and versatility of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. He has not the elaborate careful- 
ness of Pope, nor the easy humor and playfulness of Cowper, 
nor the studied wit of Horace Walpole. He wrote in his own 
vigorous and polished diction, and in a style which was to him 
natural, or, at least, without elaboration. He wrote always 
with a purpose. His letters bear everywhere the marks of 
intellectual strength and thoughtfulness. It would be easy to 
gather from those published, a rich collection of striking sen- 
tences—pure gems of thought. In them some of the finest 
statements and illustrations of his favorite political ideas are 
found ; when he sets forth his own views, or propounds his 
queries for the sake of drawing out, or perhaps in reply to, the 
criticisms of a friend. But we are inclined to regard as the 
highest charm of all in these letters, the almost childlike sin- 
cerity and tenderness, a love like that of wcman, and a desire 
for sympathy and companionship amounting, at times, almost 
to a feeling of dependence, which are exhibited in them to so 
remarkable a degree. He believed in friendship; and because 
he believed in it, he poured out in his létters, almost without 
reserve, the thoughts and emotions of his heart. All this 
without the least approach to sentimentalism, or any descent 
from manly dignity and strength. We do not see how it is 
possible for any one to read these records of what he was in 
domestic and social life, without a thorough conviction that 
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Alexis de Tocqueville was one of the kindest, truest, and most 
generous of men.* 

But there is yet another point of interest about which the 
serious reader of these volumes will wish to satisfy himself. 
Was De Tocqueville a practical believer in Christianity? Is 
there reason for the hope that he had so received its saving 
truths into his soul that there had been begotten there that di- 
vine life which is at once the commencement and the pledge of 
the life of immortality? It must be admitted that the materials 
for a satisfactory answer to these questions, are far from being 
abundant in these volumes. It was in June, 1858, that his 
friends were startled by a copious hemorrhage from the lungs. 
Neither the skill of the best physicians, nor the unwearied 
care of his faithful wife and others who loved him, could arrest 
the progress of disease. He steadily declined, till in April, 
1859, at Cannes, in the south of France, whither he had gone 
for change of climate, he closed, at the age of fifty-four, his 
honorable career. As usual, in similar cases, he was hopeful 
of at least partial recovery, almost to the end. In the earlier 
stages of his illness he went on with his usual literary avoca- 
tions; and he continued to write letters, very much after his 


* Cette correspondance d’ailleurs, dans ce qu’ elle a d'intime et de personnel, est 
une des lectures les plus attachantes; elle nous procure un plaisir doux, noble, 
tempéré, non sans melange de tristesse. En quelques instans, vous y embrassez 
toute une vie: adolescence, jeunesse, maturité, passent et disparaissent devant 
vous avec la rapidité de l’éclair; puis tout 4 coup cette vie, qui eit pu étre pleine 
de jours, est interrompue, sans qu’ on puisse dire pourquoi elle a cessé a tel 
moment plutét qu’ tel autre. Cette page est encore imprégnée du parfum de la 
premiére jeunesse; elle est fraiche et riante comme une journée de printemps; la 
page suivante est déja plus refléchie, mais une certaine ardeur curieuse et intrépide, 
larecherche du nouveau et del’ inconnu, I’ espoir de la renommée, témoignent que 
le foyer intérieur est plein de flamme et delumiere. Viennent ensuite les desirs 
plus tempérés, ’ amour de I’ intérieur, de ladouce vie domestique, puis la passion 
d@ agir, de conquerir, de se faire sa place dans la vie réelle, la grande et noble 
ambition, puis les déceptions, les combats, les tristesses, les chutes, les déses- 
poirs des croyances trompées; enfin les fruits d’ arriére saison, Jes retours de bon- 
heur, quiques sourires de la gloire, et, pour couronner tout cela et comme der- 
nier mot de I’ énigme, la mort, la mort au sein de I’ amitié, A cété de I’ epous 
cherie, sous un beau ciel, mais enfin la mort prématurée, etouffant mille pensées 
dans leurs germes, coupant court 4 tous les problémes et a toutes les questions, et 
enlevant au mouvement du monde une Ame qui l’embellisait et qui I’ honorait. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, xxxi, An. pp. 102-3. 
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usual manner, up to a few days before his death. But the 
records of his inner history, during this interesting period, are 
extremely scanty. This is precisely the part of his biography 
which his friend, so admirable in relation to the rest, was not, 
it is evident, well qualified to treat with any justice. De 
Beanmont was no “ evangelical.” His language in relation to 
De Tocqueville is—* His death was that of a Christian, as had 
been his life. Conversion has been wrongly spoken of; he 
had no need of conversion, because he had never been in the 
slightest degree irreligious.” * He had not abjured the Romish 
Church in which he was born and educated. He had received 
her last rites in his dying hours. To pronounce him a Christ- 
ian, would, therefore, according to M. de Beaumont’s views, 
have been a matter of course, if there were nothing more on 
which to rest a judgment. 

But we are happy in believing that Alexis de Tocqueville 
died a Christian in a far higher sense than this. We arrive at 
this conclusion by combining the few hints afforded by the 
biography with some brief passages in his own writings, which 
are significant as regards his habits of thinking in reference to 
religion. Educated to receive Christianity as divine, his rest- 
less and inquisitive mind was early exercised with doubt. 
But instead of surrendering his faith, he sought earnestly to 
gain such light as might establish it. He shrunk from a state 
of chronic doubt as from a horrible abyss. While yet young, 
he made the following memorandum :—“ If I were to classify 
human miseries I should do so in this order :—sickness—death 
—doubt.”+ This healthful, moral feeling that recoiled from 
doubt as worse than death, was retained through all his life, 
and often expressed itself in one way and another. It appears 
from passages in his letters, that his profound and thoughtful 
nature was ever reaching after something higher and better 
than success, applause, or any of the distinctions that gratify 
ambition. To Kergorlay, for example, he says, after speaking 
of man as having body and soul, neither of which could be 
ignored in a true system of philosophy or religion, “ you 
know that though the ancanel | is not more subdued in me p Gan 


° ) Memoir, } p- 101. + Bid., p. 20. 
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in most people, I adore the angel, and would give anything to 
make it predominate.”* Again, in another letter to the 
same, “ There are two opposite elements in my nature, but 
how have they become united? I know not. Iam the most 
impressionable of men in my every day actions, the. most 
easily drawn to the right or to the left, and, at the same time, 
the most obstinate in my aims. There is some inflexible prin- 
ciple which governs my versatile and excitable nature.” + He 
felt habitually the coercion of conscience—of a sense of duty 
and of right. At one time he expresses his painful sense of 
the sadness of man’s condition in the present state, in terms 
which remind one of some of the powerful passages on the 
same subject in Pascal’s Thoughts.t At another, he declares 
himself dissatisfied with everything, and, most of all, with 
himself.§ To J. 8. Mill, Esq., he writes: “I have lived long 
enough to know that there is no one thing in the whole world 
capable of fixing and satisfying me. I have obtained a success 
which I had no right to hope at the beginning of my career, 
yet my happiness is not perfect. Often, in imagination, I 
fancy myself at the summit of human greatness; when there, 
I am not so dazzled but that the conviction forces itself irre- 
pressibly upon me, that the same painful sensations which I 
suffer from here, would follow me to that sublime altitude.” | 
We will quote but a single passage more to the same general 
effect. “I know not if the circumstances in which I have 
latterly been placed, or the increased seriousness that one ac- 
quires with age, my solitary life, or some other cause of which 
I am not conscious, has affected my mind and set it working; 
but the truth is, I have never felt so much the want of ay_eter- 
nal foundation, the solid basis on which life ought to rest.” { 

With such profound convictions of his need of something to 
satisfy his cravings, and some “ eternal foundation ” on which 
to repose his soul, with the largeness of view which he at- 
tained by his observations on the state of religion in the 
United States and in England, and by which he came to think 
more of Christianity than of the Church in whose pale he had 





* Letters, p. 304. + Ibid., p. 340. ¢ Jbid., p. 393. 
§ Jbid., p. 337. | Jbid., p. 66. { Ibid., p. 106. 
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happened to grow up; it was almost a matter of course that as 
life advanced and he felt the pressure of ill-health, De Tocque- 
ville should feel more and more the shadows of the invisible 
world upon his spirit. He became increasingly serious, 
thoughtful, and tender in his feelings; and more than ever 
patient, kind, and gentle towards all. One cannot but regret 
that we are not told with what particular exercises of Christian 
faith and hope he appropriated the provisions of eternal 
mercy in the Gospel. But we attribute this to the want of a 
competent reporter, and to his own imperfect understanding— 
which was, in the circumstances, almost a matter of necessi- 
ty—of the riches of the Christian salvation by the cross. We 
are glad that De Beaumont was able to say so much as that— 
“excellent as he was, he was always endeavoring to become 
better; and he certainly drew nearer every day to the moral 
perfection which seemed to him the only aim worthy of man. 
The great problem of the destiny of man impressed him with 
daily-increasing awe and reverence ; more and more piety and 
gratitude for the Divine blessings, entered every day into his 
actions and feelings.” * We accept this testimony, and hope 
and believe that it was true in a profounder sense even than 
was intended by the writer. 

It has been to us a pleasing task to dwell on the character 
and the memory of a true and noble man. As a writer, he has 
done service to mankind. As a statesman, he deserved well 
of his country. As a man, he adorned domestic and social 
life, and was an example of generous virtues. As a Christian 
believer, he clung firmly to Christianity in an unbelieving 
period, and rested his hopes in death on its everlasting promi- — 
ses. Though he died in the vigor of his manhood, in the 
midst of plans of future labor, in the ripeness of his experi- 
ence and his powers, and with the resources accumulated by 
years of study at his command, few men have served their 
generation better. He has won our hearts, and we have writ- 
ten of him lovingly. We part from him with regret. The 
name of Atexis Cuartes Henrt Cieret. pe TocgvrEvILLE is 
one that men will not willingly let die. 





* Memoir, p. 103. 





ArticLte III.—STATE RIGHTS. 
The Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, as drawn by Thomas 
Jefferson. 


The Virginia Resolutions of 1799, as drawn by James Madi- 


son. 
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Ir it were necessary, in order to settle any questions in re- 
gard to the relative rights and duties of the General and State 
Governments, as at present organized, to inquire into the con- 
dition and powers of the Colonies under the royal Charters, 
the inquiry would not result in any magnificent visions of power 
and authority, to be recognized as the originals or antecedents 
of the local governments now existing. Small as they were, 


however, it was no part of the object of the Revolution to en- 
large them. All the complaints against the mother country 
were based on the alleged arbitrary and despotic infringement 
of rights, as they were, and not on any unreasonable denial of 
claims to additional ones. The war was originally made for 
the defense of existing rights, and not for the acquisition of 
others. 

But this defense could not have been made by the local 
governments, acting separately, each for itself alone, either 
under the powers of their colonial charters, or any others they 
might have been inclined to assume. The Union was a neces- 
sity. The Continental Congress of 1774 said they were “ ap- 
pointed the guardians of the rights and liberties ” of the Colo- 
nies, and they were authorized, as expressed in the commissions 
of some of them, to “adopt such measures as may have the 
most likely tendency to extricate the Colonies from their pres- 
ent difficulties, to secure and perpetuate their rights, liberties, 
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and privileges, and to restore peace.” They early claimed and 
exercised those national powers, which the Colonies never had, 
or claimed a right to have. 

On the twelfth day of their actual session for business, they 
“ Resolved unanimously, That from and after the first day of De- 
cember next (1774) there be no importation into British Amer- 
ica from Great Britain or Ireland of any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise whatever, or from any other place, of any such goods, 
wares, or merchandise as shall have been exported from Great 
Britain or Ireland, and that no such goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise imported after the said first day of December next, be used 
or purchased.” Within three weeks afterwards they firmly 
agreed, “ for ourselves and the inhabitants of the several Colo- 
nies, whom we represent,” that “we will neither import, nor 
purchase any slave imported, after the first day of December 
next, after which time we will wholly discontinue the slave 
trade.” This act was passed and signed by every delegate from 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, as well as by 
all the others then represented. Georgia was not represented 
in that Congress. 

In 1775 the Continental Congress prohibited the furnishing 
any supply of money, “provisions, or necessaries of any kind, 
to or for the use of the British army or navy ;” and answered 
the request of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Virginia, and 
South Carolina, for explicit advice respecting the taking up 
and exercising the powers of civil government.” They took 
measures for supplying gunpowder “ for the use of the conti- 
nent ;” assumed the direction and support of the “ Continental 
army,” appointed a “commander-in-chief,” and other officers 
for “all the forces now raised, or to be raised, by the United 
Colonies,” and adopted a code of “ Rules and Regulations of 
the Continental Army.” In a public “ Dectaration” setting 
forth the causes and necessity of their taking up arms,” they 
announce, “Our cause is just. Our union is perfect.” They 
authorized the destruction of Boston, and all the property in it. 

Early in May of the next year, (1776,) they recommended to 
all the Colonies “to adopt such government as shall, in the 
opinion of the Representatives of the People, best conduce to 
the happiness and safety of their constituents in particular and 
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America in general,” and by way of preamble thereto they say, 
“that it is necessary that the exercise of every kind of authority 
under the(British) Crown should be totally suppressed,” and that 
it is “ absolutely irreconcilable to reason and good conscience for 
the people of these Colonies now to take the oaths and affirma- 
tions necessary for the support thereof.” 

By these acts, and many others of the same sort, done in the 
name and by the authority of the people, the Union not only 
assumed a corporate existence, as a body politic, but it actu- 
ally exercised all the functions of distinct nationality ; and rec- 
ognized the same distinction between national and local powers, 
that have ever been recognized by this people in all stages of 
their history since the first immigration of our fathers. They 
were in progress for two years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and while the separate Colonies were administering 
their local governments “ in His Majesty’s name,” and in official 
correspondence with his governors. The line of demarcation 
between the general and the particular, was, to be sure, ill-defi- 
ned and indistinct, and if it had been otherwise it could have 
afforded no assistance in our present inquiry. That must be 
sought from other sources altogether. The fact of the unity 
and duality alone is important. 

Up to this time the object of the Union, and the nationality 
of its character, had been considered to be only temporary in 
their nature—to manage the controversy with the mother 
country. The hope had not ceased to be cherished, and the 
expectation even had not been entirely abandoned, that a re- 
turning sense of justice in the government of Great Britain 
would open the way for such areconciliation as would dispense 
with the Union and the separate nationality altogether. 

But the Declaration of Independence announced to the world 
that this hope and expectation had been extinquished, and the 
“separate and equal station among the powers of the earth,” 
assumed by the United Colonies, “in the name and by authority 
of the good people thereof,” became permanent and irrevoca- 
ble. It established the unity of the nation, by declaring 
them “one people,” and the nationality of the Union, by 
assuming an equality of right “among the powers of the earth,” 

VOL. XXI. 46 
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“to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce,” and do all other things that such powers may rightfully 
do. It absolved the people “from all allegiance to the British 
Crown,” and by implication changed their names from British 
“Colonies” to American “States,” individually, as well as 
collectively ; but it made no progress in defining the relative 
position of the parts to the whole. No particular State is 
mentioned in it, except “the State of Great Britain,” from 
which they separate. 

At the same time the Declaration of Independence was in 
progress, Congress entered on the business of forming the 
“ Articles of Confederation.” It took five years, till 1781, to 
perfect and adopt them. They had not been in operation half 
that length of time, before the people discovered that they were 
entirely unfit for the purposes of government. The express 
restrictions of some of the State Legislatures upon their dele- 
gates, and the well manifested, if unexpressed, jealousies of 
others, with the time-serving timidity of the delegates them- 
selves, succeeded in rendering the instrument, if not entirely 
worthless, at least totally impracticable and inadequate to the 
uses intended. After repeated abortive attempts to remedy 
the matter by divers kinds of patching, the efforts at improve- 
ment finally resulted in the assembling of the Convention of 
1787. 

The purpose of the Convention, as expressed by the Con- 
gress which called it, was to establish “a firm national govern- 
ment.” This involved an entire readjustment of the bounda- 
ries of power between the general and local governments. The 
existing division had proved entirely impracticable, and been 
universally condemned by the American people. Their diffi- 
culties did not arise from the want of resources, but of the 
power of marshaling them. The Government could not sus- 
tain the credit and character of the nation, nor fulfill its own 
engagements. . The restrictions and jealousies of the old order 
of things, not only have no tendency to explain the new, but 
rather show the necessity of casting it away altogether. Whiat- 
ever counter claims, indistinct demarcations, or undisputed ag- 
gressions, had before that time been complained of, or acqui- 
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esced in, on either side, can afford no light now, or render any 
assistance in deternfining what are the existing boundaries, as 
established by the Constitution. The existing divisions of the 
country were by no means ignored, but their relations were en- 
tirely readjusted, and on anew set of principles. 

What this readjustment was, must be learned from the in- 
strument itself. No historical antecedents can help to explain 
it, otherwise than by exposing the evils intended to be avoided, 
and the practical meaning of anything retained unaltered. 
The Constitution was the voice of “the people of the United 
States.” It was the first and only instance in which the whole 
people have formally and authoritatively expressed their will 
on any one subject, through agents directly appointed by them- 
selves exclusively for that special purpose. In all former in- 
stances their will had been manifested by adopting, approving, 
and carrying out, measures suggested by agents self-appointed, 
informally appointed, or appointed for other purposes, and not 
by a direct act of their own, in their primary capacity. It is of 
little consequence how it originated, by whom it was first ar- 
ranged and brought into its present form, or by what interme- 
diate agency it was finally adopted. When it was adopted, it 
was established authoritatively for what it is, and what it an- 
nounces itself to be on its face—A Constitution ordained and 
established by the people of the United States. 

It was a happy coincidence that thé people of the United 
States, who ordained and established the Constitution, included 
at the same time the people of every one of the individual 
States. It might have been otherwise, and the authority of 
the Nation might have been called upon to overrule a majority 
of some small State. But it was not so. The will of the peo- 
ple of every State, as well as the will of the people of the Uni- 
ted States, is expressed in the Constitution. The relations be- 
tween the States and the nation are settled by that instrument, 
which is the voice of the whole people, the common master of 
both. They can be settled by nothing else. What they were 
under the government of Great Britain; what they were when 
the Union was first formed, in 1774, for purposes then consid- 
ered temporary ; what they were under the revolutionary gov- 
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ernment, after the severance from Great Britain became final, 
by the Declaration of Independence ; and what they were under 
the Confederation, are now all equally obsolete. The only 
question is, what they have become, by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The key to the solution of this question is given with great 
precision in the words of the tenth amendment: “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively or to the people.” The parties here mentioned, viz, 
the United States, the States, and the people, mean, respective- 
ly, the government hereby established ; the State governments 
existing in conformity to this Constitution; and the whole 
people of the Union. The United States, though they are a 
nation, and anterior to the Constitution, yet hold all their 
powers under it. A State, as a body politic, can have or exer- 
cise no rights or powers under this Constitution, otherwise than 
through a government organized in conformity to its provisions. 
All other powers remain in the people. 

Powers, as used in this (tenth) amendment, include rights, 
and duties, each with its correlative in the other. Delegated 
means granted or devolved upon the government of the United 
States by the Constitution. Prohibited means denied to the 
States—what they cannot have. ?eserved means not granted 
by this Constitution, but retained. A reservation to the States, 
or the people, in the alternative, means to whichsoever they 
actually belonged at the time. If they had been delegated to 
a State Government, then they are reserved to the State; if 
undelegated, then they are reserved to the people, and may 
afterwards be delegated to the United States, or to the individ- 
ual States. A reservation to the people is strictly to the whole 
people of the nation. But if the nation do not, or until they 
do, use it, by granting it to their own government, by an 
amendment to the Censtitution, such portion of it as may be 
exercised within a State, may doubtless be granted by the peo- 
ple of the State to their own local government. 

Powers delegated to the United States, are not reserved to 
anybody. They cannot of course be regranted to anybody. 
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The whole people have assigned them to the General Govern- 
ment. If any portion of the people assign the same to their 
own local government, the act is simply void, giving what was 
not theirs. This would seem to render all the powers of the 
Government of the United States exclusive, and incapable of 
participation with the State governments. It may well de- 
serve consideration, how far it is susceptible of any other con- 
struction, and whether exceptions are implied in other parts of 
the Constitution. 

Powers prohibited to the States also are not reserved to any- 
body. If they are not elsewhere granted to the Government 
of the United States, they are held in perpetual abeyance. 
Neither the Nation nor the States were created by the Consti- 
tution. Both existed antecedent to the Constitution, and had 
constitutions of government of their own. That of the United 
States was replaced entirely by the present Constitution ; those 
of the States were altered and restricted so as to conform to its 
provisions. But the preéxisting governments, whether State 
or National, did not make the Constitution, though all of them 
assented to it, and adopted measures to accomplish it. Neither 
the States, in their corporate capacity, nor the people of the 
States, as such, made the Constitution, though they all agreed 
to it, and had an agency in effecting it. But the Constitution 
was made, wholly and exclusively, by the Nation—the people of 
the United States, in their primary and corporate capacity, as 
such. “ We, the people of the United States, ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution ;” though it was ratified also by the peo- 
ple of each State, individually. 

It thus became the fundamental and “ supreme law of the 
land,” anything made, or to be made, by any earthly power, 
“to the contrary notwithstanding.” While delegating certain 
powers, rights, and duties to the Government of the United 
States, and prohibiting certain powers to the States, the Con- 
stitution reserves certain other powers, which have been or may 
be hereafter delegated to either. What these powers are, re- 
spectively, depends upon the Constitution, and nothing else. 
Those which have not been parted with, may be delegated to 
either; but until they are granted they remain in abeyance. 
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All available power is in the General or State Government. 
What is granted or delegated to the General Government, 
and what is prohibited to the States, cannot belong to the local 
governments, or be included among State Rights. 

The paramount and most comprehensive power delegated 
exclusively to the Goverment of the United States, and for 
which that Government was specially constituted, is to execute, 
to carry into effect, in other words, to administer the supreme 
law, the Constitution itself. The Government is the sole agent 
of the people for doing this, and is absolutely and uncondition- 
ally bound to do it. The Executive is sworn to execute it. 
The Judiciary is bound to decide all cases arising under it. 
And the Legislature is to make all laws necessary and proper 
for carrying all the powers of the Government into execution. 
The execution of the law involves the existence of the law, its 
construction, its meaning. These must be determined by its 
own agents, the Government ; and being supreme law, includes 
the practical sovereignty—the right to govern in the last re- 
sort. The theoretical sovereignty of the people themselves, 
cannot become available otherwise than by amendment in con- 
stitutional form, or by revolution, which is extra-constitutional. 
There can be but one practical sovereignty—one right to gov- 
ern in the last resort. The United States are sovereign. 

We have seen that the question, what are State rights—what 
powers belong to the State, and what to the United States, de- 
pends upon the Constitution. This question may be raised in 
relation to every act of both, and must be decided in every in- 
stance by the General Government administering the supreme 
law. The States, therefore, are not sovereign—have no right 
to govern in the last resort in any case. Because all their pow- 
ers, rights, and duties, are subordinate to the grants and prohi- 
bitions of the Constitution, and must be determined and settled, 
in the last resort, by those to whom the Constitution has assign- - 
ed the right and power to do it. From the fact that the Con- 
stitution, and all laws and treaties made under its authority, 
are the supreme law of the land, it follows that the States, being 
component parts of the land or Nation, as bodies politic, in their 
corporate capacity, as well as the people individually, are sub- 
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jects ; bound by the law, and to be governed by the law, like 
other subjects, whether natural or artificial persons, which com- 
pose the nation. They have their appropriate functions like 
everybody else, and must perform them in the same manner, 
that is, subject to the rightful authority of the same govern- 
ment. They owe many duties to the General Government, in 
their corporate capacity, all of which involve correlative rights. 
Among the most important of these is allegiance—ligamen 
jfidei—faith and obedience to the Constitution. They owe this 
because they are subjects ; which all subjects owe to their gov- 
ernments ; and because all the individuals composing the State 
owe the same, and no combination or aggregation among them 
can change the obligation. By the express provisions of the 
Constitution, they may sue and be sued, and are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. They are liable of course to 
the process of the Court, for tria!, judgment, and execution, like 
other suitors. All their civil officers also are subject to special 
duties, assigned by the Constitution, not as individual citizens 
but as State officers in their official capacity. These duties, 
whether of the State officers or of the States themselves, may 
and should be enforced by adequate laws efficiently administer- 
ed. They are all subjects of the government, and should be 
governed. Good laws, with proper sanctions, will ordinarily 
secure obedience. If any are so bad that they cannot be gov- 
erned, they should be disposed of as other governments dispose 
of such subjects, whether natural or artificial bodies. Bodies 
politic forfeit their franchises and privileges by mésuser or non- 
user ; and natural persons forfeit their lives, liberty, and proper- 
ty, by similar delinquencies, and the forfeiture, in both cases, 
may be taken by due process of law. 

In England this may be done directly by act of Parliament, 
in the form of bills of pains and penalties, as was done in the 
case of the South Sea Company, and substantially in the case 
of the East India Company, against whom it had before been 
attempted in vain. It could not be so done in this country, 
because Congress can exercise no judicial powers, nor pass a 
“bill of attainder or ew post facto law, or otherwise enforce a 
forfeiture of “ life, liberty, or property, “ without due process of 
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law.” But what reasonable doubt can there be that it may be 
done by judicial process, “due process of law,” if Congress 
should ever make the necessary and proper laws for executing 
the Constitution? 

The people of the United States, in the actual exercise of 
their theoretical sovereignty, have said that the States shall or 
shall not do certain things; dealing with them as with sub- 
jects, and enjoining the obedience due from all who owe alle- 
giance to their Constitution and Government. “ Each State 
shall appoint—electors.” “No State shall enter into any— 
Confederation,” &c., &e. Some of the States have repudiated 
their allegiance altogether, and punished their own citizens for 
refusing to do the same. They have neglected their positive 
duties, and violated their negative ones. They have disobey- 
ed the Constitution, and broken all the laws made in pursu- 
ance of it. They have made war against the United States, 
and are at this moment recognized as belligerents, not only by 
foreign nations, but by our own Government. No doubt indi- 
viduals are responsible for these delinquencies, but they cannot 
be punished ; and if they could, the remedy would be inade- 
quate. Taking away certain personal rights is not taking away 
corporate rights. While they retain their corporate rights, 
franchises, and privileges, they may use them. So long as 
these are continued a State may regulate its own rights of suf- 
frage, elect rebels to administer its own government, which is 
a part of the United States, and send them into Congress to 
regulate ours. The Senate have recently decided that they are 
bound to receive them. Senators have been, till lately, if they 
are not now in their seats, who were chosen in defiance of the 
laws of the United States, by legislators who were never quali- 
fied by taking the oath to support the Constitution ; and who 
themselves, though they took the oath, did not perform it, and 
had no intention of doingso. They were sent there for no such 
purpose. 

No misuser or nonuser of privileges, to be compared with 
this, was ever alleged against the city of London, or the Colo- 
nies of Massachusetts or Connecticut, or any other political 
community, whose franchises were claimed as forfeited to the 
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Government for that cause. The proceedings in those cases were 
never complained of, on the ground that they were illegal in 
form, or that those communities, as well as all others, were not 
liable to have their rights, privileges, and franchises, declared 
forfeited and canceled, for good cause, on information guo war- 
ranto ; but solely on the ground of an unjust and oppressive 
use of judicial process, through the servility of corrupt judges. 

If for these causes, the States that have been guilty of them, 
have not forfeited their privileges, there must be some reason 
for the distinction that is not readily perceptible. It is certain 
that if such violations of duty are not sufficient causes of for- 
feiture, and the forfeiture may not be exacted, that the States 
cannot be governed. It is the necessary resort of all govern- 
ments, when a subject cannot be governed, to put him out of 
the way; and this applies as well to bodies politic, artificial 
persons, as to individuals, or natural persons. If States cannot 
be governed nor disfranchised, the Constitution cannot be exe- 
cuted. If the Constitution cannot be executed, the Govern- 
ment appointed to execute it is inadequate to the purposes for 
which it was created. If the Government is inadequate to 
execute the Constitution, then the supreme law of the land, be- 
ing without a sanction, is no law. If the Constitution is not 
law, the rebellion is righteous—your warfare is vain,—we have 
no country. 

The people may perhaps be controlled, as in an enemy’s 
country, by military authority, but without civil government, 
as none can be or should be recognized that is not in allegiance 
to the United States. But what becomes of the State? With- 
out a legal organization, without a republican government, re- 
pudiating its allegiance and denying all its duties and obliga- 
tions ; is it still “a State within the Union,” entitled to all the 
rights, privileges, and franchises of a State ; and must it always 
continue so? How long could the functions of the national 
Constitution be performed under such an assumption? They 
could not all be so at this moment. The loyal States could not 
to-day, on this theory, by unanimous consent, constitutionally 
alter their fundamental law so as to turn out or let out the 
rebel States from the Union, if such an alteration, or any other, 
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was ever so indispensable. What could the United States now 
do with such a contested election as we had in 1861 or 1825? 
Two or three members holding the votes of as many States, by 
being contumaciously absent, or providenti:lly detained, could 
prevent the formation of a quorum for entering on the business ; 
and a majority of the representatives of some half a dozen 
States would be able to defeat the unanimous choice of seven- 
teen loyal States. It is not in the power of the whole loyal 
population in the country to alter this, so long as all constitu- 
tional rights and privileges are accorded to rebels repudiating 
the Constitution. You guard and secure them and their prop- 
erty as persons, and defend all their rights by military law at 
your own cost ; and invite them to fight you as States, contrary 
to law, and without cost. How long can the nation stand un- 
der such a system? It is to be hoped till Congress shall wake 
to the necessity of adopting some law by which the rejected 
privileges and franchises of rebel States may be legally declared 
forfeited and canceled ; and so the way be opened for such new 
divisions, combinations, and organizations, as will guarantee 
the safety of the nation by securing the loyalty of the people. 

The clause of guarantee in the Constitution discloses the spe- 
cific relation between the whole and its parts. “The United 
States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republi- 
can form of government.” In form this prescribes a duty upon 
the General Government. But the dvty involves the right and 
the power to execute it. It also involves the duty and obliga- 
tion on the part of “every State in this Union,” to have and 
maintain a republican government. For if the State is under 
no such obligation, why is a guarantor or surety for them re- 
quired that they shall have it? The people of the United 
States require that every State shall have a republican govern- 
ment, and they make their own agent for executing the Con- 
stitution responsible for effecting it. 

Without a government it cannot be a State, in or out of the 
Union. There must be an organization, an incorporation, a 
body politic, capable of acting as an aggregate community, with 
one will, and power to make laws and regulations. That this 
Government be republican, is necessary to the construction or 
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composition of “a State within the Union,” and without a 
government, and such a government, there can be no “State 
within this Union.” A territory and people with a monarchi- 
cal government, or none at all, cannot be “a State within this 
Union.” Without a republican government they cannot be 
admitted to the Union, nor can they remain in it with any 
other. Territory or population are no more essential to con- 
stitute “a State within this Union,” than is a republican gov- 
ernment. If the whole population were driven out, or the 
whole territory absorbed into another State, the legal existence 
of “a State within the Union” would not be more completely 
negatived than by the abrogation of all constitutional govern- 
ment. 

At this moment there is not in ten States any legal govern- 
ment whatever. None that the Government of the United 
States ought or have any right to recognize, or the people to 
obey. No organization or administration, by virtue of or in 
conformity to the Constitution. A government by a conven- 
tion is not a republican government. It is an absolute unlim- 
ited despotism, without any restraints whatever as to time or 
substance. 

What then is a republican government, within the meaning 
of our Constitution? Generally it is a limited constitutional 
government, by representatives periodically elected by and re- 
sponsible to the people. In modern usage it is distinguished 
from a democratic government by not being administered by 
the people themselves; and from a monarchy or aristocracy, 
by not having its agents or representatives designated for them 
by some other rule than the regularly recurring choice of the 
people. 

This definition does not determine the qualifications of elec- 
tors or their proportion to the whole body of the people, the 
frequency of elections, or the permanence or functions of the 
officers elected. In some respects, probably, the Constitution 
of the United States should be considered as furnishing a model 
of what it requires for the States. In some others its particular 
provisions will be found to indicate what the constitution of a 
State must be. In others a latitude of choice is left to the 
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framers themselves. This is the case in regard to the qualifi- 
tions of electors ; though they must all be taken from among 
the “ people,” the “ citizens,” for no others are constitutionally 
entitled to any portion of the political power or sovereignty of 
the country. Who and how many of the whole body of the 
people may be excluded from the right of suffrage the Consti- 
tution does not decide. It speaks of all as on a common level. 
The “ people,” by and for whom the Constitution was made, 
includes everybody belonging to the country, without distine- 
tion of age, sex, race, or condition; all who were the King’s 
subjects before the revolution, and the defenders, occupiers, 
and possessors of the soil afterwards. So the “people” of the 
several States by whom representatives are to be chosen. The 
“people,” who have a right to meet and petition the Govern- 
ment, is equally comprehensive. The term “ citizen” is no- 
where used in the Constitution to designate any aristocratic 
distinction, privileged order, or superior class, among the “ peo- 
ple,” but like the latter term, includes all the native or natu- 
ralized inhabitants of the land, in contradistinction to aliens 
only. So “natural born citizens,” “citizens of each State,” 
and “ citizens of different States,” are equally broad, and have 
no reference to peculiar rights or duties depending on the di- 
vers laws of the States, as to voting, being voted for, or any 
other distinction among themselves, they may rightfully or 
wrongfuily set up. Doubtless the right of suffrage might be 
equally comprehensive, so far as the Constitution of the United 
States is concerned. Every man, woman, and child, black or 
white, bond or free, might be made a legal voter. That they 
are not so, does not at all affect their rights, liberties, or privi- 
leges, as “citizens” of the United States under the Constitu- 
tion. As little would they be affected if any State should sol- 
emnly enact that no female, minor, person over seventy years 
of age, or person of color, should vote or be voted for, or be 
considered a citizen of the State for any purpose whatever. If 
a State should extend the right of suffrage beyond the “ people” 
of the State, the “ citizens,” and all classes of them, to aliens, 
foreigners, or people of other States, Congress would have a 
right to interfere and prevent it; for the Constitution every- 
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where contemplates that the Government belongs tothe “ peo- 
ple,” and is to be managed by them ; it could not otherwise be 
republican. Slaves indeed are not citizens where they are re- 
cognized by law. But the Constitution of the United States re- 
cognizes none such. So tenacious were the Convention on this 
point, that in one instance, near the close of their session, they 
changed the word “servitude,” where it occurred, into “ser- 
vice,” for fear the use of the former word might seem to imply 
that they knew something about slavery, which they were de- 
termined to ignore altogether. The motion was unanimously 
adopted. Persons owing service were many, and probably 
most of them freemen. Where the claim did not extend be- 
yond aterm of years, they are expressly recognized as such ; 
where the tenure was more indefinite, it might still be limited 
far short of absolute chattel slavery. 

Nevertheless, the number, in all the States, for voting pur- 
poses, is reduced at once to a quarter part of the population, 
on account of age or sex; and in some of the States, this 
quarter is reduced one-half, on account of race or color, and 
perhaps this residue again subdivided for want of property, 
freehold, education, or some other qualification, so that not 
more than a sixteenth part of the whole “ people,” in some of 
the States, may be entitled to any active participation in the 
government. Still it may be a republican government. It 
would be difficult to say what limitation of the right of suf- 
frage would affect the representative character of the govern- 
ors when elected. 

Besides the general model afforded by the Constitution of 
the United States, it contains particular provisions, indicating 
what a State Government must be, more specific than would be 
universally recognized in the general definition of republican. 
It must certainly have a written limited constitution, and be 
divided into three separate departments, Legislative, Execu- 
tive, and Judicial ; for the Constitution assigns specific duties 
to each of those departments. They must, therefore, be pro- 
vided for in every State Constitution. The legislative depart- 
ment should probably contain two or more branches, for the 
Constitution speaks of the most numerous branch, in a man- 
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ner to imply that there may be more than one. The Execu- 
tive should probably be single, because some of its powers 
attach only when the legislature cannct be convened ; imply- 
ing that this department is not liable to that difficulty, which 
it might be if it were not a unit. The organization of the 
Judiciary is not otherwise indicated than by requiring certain 
duties of state judges, and judicial officers, and recognizing 
state judicial proceedings. 

All the requirements, duties, and restrictions of the States, 
or their officers, are so many landmarks, indicating what a re- 
publican government for “a State within the Union” ought 
to be, and it were well that they were all embodied in every 
State Constitution, as many of them are insome. To be sure 
it would add nothing to their obligation, but it would serve to 
keep them in mind both of the people and their Government. 
In the amendments to the Constitution, which were considered 
a substitute for a bill of rights, are contained certain general 
principles of right and justice, which the American people 
held as characteristic of all free governments. See particu- 
larly the fourth, fifth, and sixth amendments. These princi- 
ples are as appropriate to the State as to the National Govern- 
ment, are not in terms restricted to either, and ought to be 
adhered to by both. Mr. Jeremiah Mason, whose opinion 
cannot be outweighed by that of any other man, in comment- 
ing on the fifth amendment, says, “The legislature of this 
state is as much bound by this provision of the Constitution of 
the United States, as they would be were it contained in our 
own constitution.” Case of D. Col., p. 59. Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall says, (6 Cr. Rep., 138), “The Constitution 
of the United States contains what may be deemed a bill of 
rights for the people of each State.” In the case of the Peo- 
ple vs. Goodwin, 18 John. Rep. 187, the question is discussed 
whether this fifth amendment is a restriction on the State Gov- 
ernments, and Mr. Chief Justice Spencer, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, says, “I am inclined to the opinion, that 
the article in question (fifth) does extend to all judicial tribu- 
nals in the United States, whether constituted by the Congress 
of the United States, or by the states individually. The pro- 
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vision is general in its nature, and unrestricted in its terms; 
and the sixth Article of the Constitution declares that the 
Constitution shall be the supreme law of the land, and the 
judges in every state shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. These general and comprehensive expressions extend 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United States to 
every article, which is not confined, by the subject matter, to 
the National Government, and is equally applicable to the 
States.” It is to be regretted that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has not taken the same view of the subject, 
(see the case of Barron vs. Baltimore, 7 Pet., Rep. 243), but if 
it is sound, it may be hoped, that under a better state of public 
feeling, it will universally prevail. In the meantime, they 
would all be valuable provisions in the State Constitutions. 

“The ten first amendments are in the nature of a “ Bill of 
Rights,” and it is a matter of history that they were proposed 
by some of the State Conventions, recommended by the first 
Congress, and adopted by the Nation, for the purpose of 
obviating the most formidable objection that had been urged 
against the Constitution, viz, the want of such an article. 
They enunciate certain abstract principles, and recognize cer- 
tain personal rights, as inherent in every man under the protec- 
tion of the Government. The first only is an express negation 
of power in Congress. The others no more deny the power of 
Congress than of everybody else. They deny the power of 
everybody, only by implication, because the existence of the 
power would be inconsistent with the security of the recog- 
nized right. They prescribe no duty. This, also, is left to im- 
plication. Is this duty wholly upon the General Government 
of the United States? and is it well performed when they 
abstain from violating the right themselves, though they 
allow it to be violated by every municipal corporation in the 
land? The people of the United States claim these rights, 
and inserted their recognition of them in their fundamental 
law, for the purpose of holding their own Government respon- 
sible for the protection and enjoyment of them. 

Take, for instance, “the right to keep and bear arms.” 
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The second amendment says, “it shall not be infringed.” 
May it still be infringed by everybody except Congress, and 
Congress not bound to protect it? ‘‘ Nor shall any person be 
compelled to be a witness against himself.” Is the 
whole duty of the Government, in regard to this part of the 
Constitution, which they were appointed to execute, merely to 
abstain from violating it themselves, though they should 
allow it to be violated every day, by subjects owing allegiance 
to the same Constitution ¢ 

The second and sixth amendments seem almost necessarily 
to be applied to the states by their terms. If a well regulated 
militia is necessary to a free state, it is certainly as necessary 
that the right to bear arms should not be infringed by the 
state itself, as by any body else. If all criminals are entitled 
to a speedy trial by a “jury of the state,” it is certainly 
necessary that the state itself should not prevent it. It has 
been falsely asserted that “the right of property in a slave is 
affirmed in the Constitution,” for the purpose of protecting 
such pretended property against state legislation. But the 
absolute right of every “person,” to “ liberty,” which is ex- 
pressly recognized in the fifth amendment, is allowed to be 
violated by state laws, to the extent, in some of the states, of 
one-half of the population, without any attempt on the part 
of the Government, whose duty it is to execute the Constitu- 
tion, either to defend the right, or restrain the violation of it. 

The only argument that has ever been urged against the 
availabity of these amendments for the protection of the 
rights therein contained, against state legislation, is predicated 
on the idea that they were intended as restrictions on the 
General Government only, and not as broad and general 
declarations of popular rights. But this idea is altogether 
gratuitous, unsupported by any express avowal on their face to 
that effect, and is unworthy of the occasion, and the demand 
for their adoption. It would have been immediately pro- 
nounced to be utterly destitute of foundation, if property in 
man could have been established as one of the rights included 
in them. 

In further illustration of the subordinate position of the 
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states, some other parts of the Constitution require notice. 
All the great national powers of war, peace, alliance, confeder- 
ation, commerce, external revenue, coinage, and currency are 
expressly prohibited to the States. Without these and without 
the right to choose their own form of government, there can 
be no ground of claim to independence, or nationality. With- 
out independence and nationality there can be no claim to 
that supreme sovereignty, which consists in the right to govern 
in the last resort, or to that absolute allegiance which springs 
from it. 

“No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or ex post facto 
law.” “A bill of attainder,” says Chief Justice Marshall, 
speaking for the Court, (6 Cr., Rep. 138), “may ‘affect the 
life of an individual, or may confiscate his property, or may 
do both.” Mr. Justice Story, who was not at that time 
a member of the court, afterwards cites with approbation this 
part of the opinion, which is also adopted by Chancellor Kent. 
If it may affect life and property, it may necessarily affect 
liberty also. The prohibition includes all bills of pains and 
penalties, which come within the same category, and involve 
the same reason for condemnation. Attaint, attinctus, is that 
stain, or mark of infamy, which the common law attaches to a 
person condemned to death for any crime. It is the index, 
the nom de plume, to all that long catalogue of incidental 
pains, penalties, and disabilities, which, at common law, attend 
and follow such a judgment. It puts him out of the pro- 
tection of the law, deprives him of all credit and reputation ; 
he cannot be a witness in court, or perform any of the fune- 
tions of a man; but is considered dead in law, his estate for- 
feited, and his blood’corrupted. Such is attainder by the com- 
mon law, as a sequence or appurtenance of a judgment of 
death at law. But Parliament apply the attaint directly by 
statute,—whether before or after a legislative trial and con- 
viction, and with or without such condemnation, is immate- 
rial. For as to a legislative trial, or no trial at all, eadem est 
ratio.—See 4, Bl. Com., 380. The uniform characteristics of 
all such bills are deprivation of some person, of life, liberty, or 
property, by legislative act for crime. They are judicial and 

VOL. XXI. 47 
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exw post facto, in their nature. The prohibition of bills of 
attainder therefore means, that no state shall, by legislative 
act, deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, for any 
crime already committed. If a state cannot do this against 
any person, of course they cannot against any number of per- 
sons, by name, or by any other description, of class or condi- 
tion, or otherwise. If they cannot do it for crime actually 
committed, of course they cannot do it without crime. If 
they cannot do it for cause, a@ fortiori, they cannot do it with- 
out cause. By extending the penalty, and taking away the 
cause, you would necessarily increase the wrong, and aggra- 
vate the injustice, for which the act is proscribed. The act 
prohibited by this clause, under the name of a bill of attainder, 
includes the one also forbidden by the last clause but one in 
the fifth amendment ; viz, depriving any person of life, liber- 
ty, or property, “without due process of law ”—that is, by 
legislative enactment, and without judicial trial and judgment, 
per legem terre. Both clauses mean substantially the same 
thing, and are both applicable to Congress, and if both are not 
also applicable to state legislatures, the first certainly is, and 
ought to be sufficient to prevent all legislative attempts to de- 
prive individuals—* any person ”—of their rights without 
judicial inquiry and judgment, according to the general laws 
of the land. 

The word, attainder, occurs again in our Constitution, 
Article III, § 3, not in reference to legislation, but ina strictly 
technical sense, relating to judicial proceedings. ‘“ No attain- 
der of treason shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture; 
except during the life of the person attainted.” This could not 
apply to a legislative attainder, for that had been already pro- 
hibited for any crime whatever. Further, the article speaks of 
conviction, on testimony, or confession in open court, showing 
that a judicial proceeding only was intended. What, then, is 
attainder, in reference to such a proceeding? It is a com- 
mon law incident, adjunct, appendage, or addition to the 
judgment of death for any offence. It is no part of the judg- 
ment, nor is it contained in it, in form; but is a common law 
appurtenance to it. “When sentence of death is pronounced,” 
says Blackstone, “ the immediate, inseparable consequence from 
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the common law is attainder.” It is not upon conviction, for 
that may be without a judgment, as judgment may be arrested. 
It is not simply upon a judgment on conviction, for such a 
judgment may not be capital. The judgment must include an 
actual sentence of death. ‘“ Upon judgment of death, and not 
before, the attainder of a criminal commences.” If Congress 
should reduce the penalty of treason, as they have a perfect 
right to do, to imprisonment, transportation, or anything else 
but what it is, there could be no common law attainder of 
treason in this country. There cannot be now, without a spe- 
cial act of Congress. There are no common law crimes, or 
punishments, or appendayes to punishments, under our Consti- 
tution. Congress may prescribe the punishment of treason, 
and make it death, attainder, confiscation, or anything they 
please ; and if they should make it, or any part of it, attain- 
der, the common law might be resorted to for its meaning. 
But without an act of Congress, there can be no attainder of 
treason ; and with it, there can be none that shall “ work cor- 
ruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the 
person attainted.” Whatever was intended to be the precise 
meaning of this exception, it is scarcely of consequence 
enough now, to be werth the inquiry. For, as Congress can 
make the punishment what they please, and may include in it 
confiscation, corruption of blood, or any other of the disabili- 
ties of the common law attainder, that they choose, there is 
little probability of their ever undertaking to make attainder 
itself a part of it; especially as the word is not a word of sub- 
stance in itself, and could be valuable as a punishment only in 
consequence of the several particulars supposed to be contain- 
ed in, or incidental to it, or in the language of our Constitution 
“worked” by it. If Congress should do such a thing as to 
punish treason, in whole or in part, by attainder, there will 
then be time enough to inquire what such an attainder of 
treason may or may not “work” under this clause of our Con- 
stitution. 

The words of the exception were taken from an ameliora- 
ting English statute, and were obviously intended to diminish 


or exclude some of the remote consequences of a common law 
» 
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attainder. The phraseology is not the most happy, or its inter- 
pretation perfectly patent. Strictly speaking, corruption of 
blood, or forfeiture, never did extend beyond the party attaint- 
ed ;—that is, nobody’s blood was corrupted but his own, and 
nobody’s estate was forfeited but his own. But all his own 
was forfeited, whether it was for life, for years, or in fee, and 
nobody else had any interest in it. The heir’s estate was not 
forfeited, if he had any before or after the attainder. He got 
nothing from the traitor, for all he had was thereby forfeited 
to the king; and if it had not been, he could then have taken 
nothing, for no one is heir to the living. Upon the death 
of the traitor afterwards, the heir could take nothing, for 
the double reason, that the traitor left nothing to inherit, 
having forfeited it all before by the attainder, and his blood 
was corrupted so that no one could inherit from him. But the 
blood of the heir is not corrupted. He can hold property, and 
inherit through anybody but the traitor. He cannot inherit 
through him, because Ais blood was corrupted by the attain- 
der, and this corruption, or disability, or the consequences of 
it, continued beyond his life. For instance, suppose the heir 
to be a son, he could not inherit from his paternal grandfather, 
or uncle, because the right would come to him through his 
father. But he could inherit from his maternal relations, or 
anybody else, where the father would not have taken the 
estate before him, in case he had been alive. It was in this, 
and similar ways, that third parties were remotely affected by 
attainder, and it was the possibility of these consequences, 
probably, that the exception in our Constitution was intended 
to cut off. But even in this respect it is difficult to see how it 
could ever be made to apply to our institutions ; for if the heir 
lost an estate in this manner, it did not go to the king by for- 
feiture, because there was no ground of forfeiture. But it 
went to the feudal lord, of whom it was held, by way of 
escheat, propter delictum tenentis, for want of a legal tenant, 
and as the king was often this lord, he usnally got the estate. 
In this respect, also, it can have no application to our institu- 
‘tions, for we have no feudal tenures, nor any failure of heirs. 
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Our law makes ample provision for a legal successor to every- 
body. 

Since the above was written, Congress have, in effect, re- 
duced the penalty of treason. True, they leave it in the dis- 
cretion of the court to make the penalty death, or imprison- 
ment for five years, which is about the ordinary penalty for an 
aggravated assault and battery, or sheep-stealing. Darn at 
the discretion of a judge!!! This is fully equivalent to an 
abolition of the death penalty for treason. No judge, since 
the time of Jeffreys, has been known to condemn a convict to 
death, when it was in his power to make the punishment any- 
thing else, and nothing is hazarded in predicting that, until 
another Jeffreys shall arise, no such judge will ever be found. 
That time is probably remote, for Jeffreys, notwithstanding 
all the odium so justly attached to his name, is generally 
allowed to have possessed one good quality, which the race of 
political judges bequeathed to the country by the late adminis- 
trations, have, as a body, manifested little propensity to imi- 
tate. To add to the ridiculous absurdity of this act of Con- 
gress, any one, who shall aid or abet the traitor, though not 
liable to be hung at the discretion of the judge, shall be im- 
prisoned just twice as long as the traitor himself. These pro- 
visions are a fair specimen of the wisdom of the whole act. 
It would have saved the Government a part of the disgrace of 
such loose, inartificial, and impracticable legislation, if the 
President’s veto had been allowed to stand, though the princi- 
pal grounds of the veto are scarcely less absurd than the act 
itself. The codicil, by which the veto was evaded, renders the 
act, for any good purpose, more impracticable and inefficient 
than it was before, while it leaves all that was really objec- 
tionable entirely untouched. 

An ex post facto law is more extensive. It includes all bills 
of attainder, and bills of pains and penalties, because they all 
relate to past transactions, and deprivations on past considera- 
tions. But the prohibition of an ex post facto law not only 
prevents any deprivation by direct legislation, on past trans- 
actions, but it forbids any increase of penalty or criminality of 
an act, even in judicial cognizance, which was either lawful, or 
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less penal, when 1t was committed. The clause is applicable 
to Congress, as well as state legislatures, in all its length and 
breadth. 

“ Nostate shall pass . . . . any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts.” The terms of this restriction in the form of a 
limitation of legislative power, first appear in the ordinance of 
1787, as drafted by Mr. Dane. The words there used, are 
“interfere with, or affect, private contracts or engagements,— 
previously formed.” Mr. King moved in the Convention, to 
insert these words in the Constitution, among the restrictions 
on the states. The motion was favored by Mr. Sherman, Mr. 
Wilson, and Mr. Madison, and opposed by Mr. Governeur 
Morris and Col. Mason, and, on motion of Mr. Rutledge, the 
words were changed to “nor pass bills of attainder, nor retro- 
spective laws.” Nothing more appears on the subject, till the 
report of the committee “to revise the style, and arrange the 
articles agreed to.” This important committee consisted of 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Governeur Morris, Mr. Madi- 
son, and Mr. King. Their report gave this part of the tenth 
section, in these words—“or pass any bill of attainder, or 
ex post facto laws, or laws altering or impairing the obligation 
of contracts.” Changing the word “retrospective” into “ ex 
post facto,” limited its application to criminal matters, and 
thus necessitated a recurrence to Mr. King’s motion, for which 
it had been substituted, in order to meet the views of the Con- 
vention in regard to the security of civil rights. On the final 
discussion it was moulded into its present form, in which Mr. 
Gerry thought it ought to be applied to Congress also, but it 
was not. 

It will be noticed that in its present form, it changes the 
words of the Ordinance from “interfere with or affect,” to 
“impair the obligation of ;” thus limiting the power, so as not 
to weaken the effect of contracts, instead of saying it should 
not touch them at all; and by leaving out the word “ private,” 
so as to make it include all contracts of every kind. So the 
Supreme Court say, in the leading case, 6 Cr. R. 137: “The 
words are general and are applicable to contracts of every de- 
scription.” They have already been judicially applied to 
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almost every conceivable kind of state contract; for states are 
much more prone to violate their own contracts than to 
authorize individuals to violate theirs. They have been 
applied to state grants of land, and of easments, immunities, 
privileges, and franchises, for mercantile, charitable, educa- 
tional, and eleemosynary purposes and uses. 

The great value of the protection given by this clause to 
civil rights, is that it authorizes the General Government to 
decide, through its own tribunals, in the last resort, upon its 
validity, instead of enabling the state legislature, after having 
violated a right, to compel the party injured to seek his re- 
dress, exclusively before judges appointed by, and more or less 
dependent upon, themselves. In one of the most important 
eases of the kind, that has yet arisen, the legislature that did 
the wrong, at the same time re-organized the whole judiciary 
of the state, making room for new judges, carefully selected 
for the purposes immediately in hand, who accordingly decided 
the case agreeably to the wishes of those by whom they were 
so appointed. This may always be the case, where a great in- 
justice is to be done, so that an adequate pressure can be 
created, and no superior and independent tribunal can be re- 
sorted to for a remedy. 

But there is one class of contracts, to which this clause of 
the Constitution has never been applied, and for which pro- 
tection has never been claimed before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Civil rights, held under the solemn guaran- 
tees of State Constitutions, have never sought protection, 
against violation by state legislatures, through the efficacy of 
this provision of the Constitution of the United States; and 
there is no class of private rights that needs it more. State 
legislatures, like all other legislatures, are proverbially prone 
to disregard all paper barriers that lay across their path, and 
none more often than their own constitutions. These consti- 
tutions are all contracts in their nature, and are usually ex- 
pressly so called on their face. The words compact, social 
compact, agreement, consent, &c., are of constant recurrence in 
them. They are solemn agreements by the people, with each 
other, and with the Government they establish, that the 
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things stipulated shall, or shall not, be done. Why is not this 
a contract within the meaning of this clause of the Constitu- 
tion, which the Supreme Court say is “applicable to contracts 
of every description?” If a state makes a grant of land ,with 
the immunity or easement of perpetual exemption from taxa- 
tion, and this is inserted in the bond, it is a contract, and the 
legislature cannot “impair” it. If a state makes a similar 
grant of lands, under and by virtue of a constitution, which 
says, that certain rights therein dedicated to special uses, shali 
be similarly exempt, is or is not this also a contract? Ifa 
state makes a grant of land to one of its own citizens, with the 
immunity that no part of it shall ever be taken for public use, 
without just compensation, and this is contained in the same 
bond, it is no doubt a contract, which the legislature cannot 
“impair.” If a state makes a similar grant to a portion of its 
own citizens, who have already stipulated with the others in 
their constitution, that “no private property shall be taken 
for public use without jnst compensation,” is or is not this a 
contract, too, protected from state violation, by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? It is certainly a contract of some 


“description.” In the language of Judge Story, “The public 
faith is pledged,—and that pledge constitutes a valid compact ; 
and that compact is subject only to judicial inquiry, construc- 
tion, and abrogation.” If it is not protected by this clause of 
the Constitution, what are the broad and palpable lines of dis- 
tinction, between this and other contracts, by which this and 


© 


such like are excluded, while they are included ? 

“ The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several states.” We 
have seen that the “citizens” are the “people ;” all the native 
born or naturalized inhabitants of the land, excluding none but 
aliens. These are all citizens, so far as the United States is 
concerned, and might be made legal voters, if the government 
of their state so chose. They would be made so to-day, with- 
out doubt, in all the rebel states, with or without freedom, if 
the rebels could thereby induce any foreign kingdom to accept 
the allegiance they have traitorously violated towards the 
United States, and adopt them among their most humble sub- 
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jects. But this they will not do at the hazard of a war with 
the United States. By another clause of the fourth article, 
states are prohibited from discharging from service or labor 
due in another state, persons, who have escaped therefrom ; 
but still, until lawfully reclaimed, they are entitled to the same 
legal protection, freedom, security of rights,—in fact, to the 
same “ privileges and immunities,” as are constitutionally due 
to any other debtors or “citizens” coming lawfully from the 
same state. These privileges have usually been accorded free- 
ly, by the free states, to all persons coming among them from 
other states. In some instances, however, it is to be regretted, 
that free states, by regulations in their constitutions or laws, 
have excluded and persecuted native-born free citizens of the 
United States, coming to them from other states, or even born 
in their own state, merely on account of race or color. Such 
injustice is clearly unconstitutional, and Congress ought, by 
proper enactments, to provide a speedy and adequate remedy. 
But the violations of this article, on the part of the slave 
states, have been insultingly annoying, exceedingly oppressive, 
and perseveringly continued, upon the citizens of the North, 
both black and white, year after year, without the least 
attempt, on the part of Congress, to execute this part of the 
Constitution, and almost without the least note of remon- 
strance, on the part of the northern members, any more than 
if it had all been done by “due process of law.” It is to be 
hoped that the time is ended for further endurance in that 
kind. -Chief Justice Taney, however, in the notorious case, 
where he scandalizes all sound law, and all good sense, says 
this clause does not apply to a citizen who “migrates to 
another state. For then he becomes subject to the laws of 
the state in which he lives, and he is no longer a citizen of the 
state, from which he removed. And the state, in which he re- 
sides, may then, unquestionably, determine his statws or con- 
dition, and place him among the class of persons, who are not 
recognized as citizens, but belong to an inferior and subject 
race”—in plain English, make him a slave. Any man born 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, going south of it, may law- 
fully be made a slave; and this he calls constitutional doctrine. 
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We are ashamed for our country, when we are obliged to re- 
cord that such a man is, nevertheless and still, Chief Justice 
of the United States, with another man by his side, who con- 
curs in every word of it, “without any qualification.” 

The process, by which any man or any number of men may 
be lawfully reduced, from that condition, in which the Consti- 
tution recognizes every “person” as entitled to “life, liberty, 
and property,” to a condition of mere chattel slavery, by state 
authority, under our Constitution, is not very obvious. To do 
it by direct legislation, would be to pass a bill of attainder, or 
pains and penalties, and an ex post facto law, being grounded 
on past transactions and considerations. It would also be an 
exercise of judicial power; applying a rule instead of making 
one for others to apply.. To do it under judicial process, au- 
thorized by special statutes, and not per legem terre, applica- 
ble to all the people, would not be Jess unjust or less unconstitu- 
tional. To do it by general laws, applicable to all the people, 
on conviction of crime afterwards committed, could affect only 
the convict personally, and of course could not extend beyond 
the life of the party, or in any manner reach his posterity. 
What conld not be rightfully or constitutionally done to day, 
in reference to a new subject, could not have been rightfully 
done yesterday, or any other day. And a continuation of the 
wrong is a repetition of it, and a new breach of the Constitu- 
tion. Mr. M@nroe was right when he wrote, that the exist- 
ence of southern slavery was an anomaly, in direct contra- 
diction to the bills of rights in their own constitutions. An 
“anomaly” —a voues—without law. Opposed to their own con- 
stitutions, as well as to the Constitution of the United States. 

At a time like this, when by following the lead of southern 
politicians, into all their anti-federal and state-rights doctrines, 
the country has been brought into its present condition, it 
would seem that patriotic statesmen and constitutional law- 
yers mi-ut find better employment than in exercising their 
critical skill and legal acumen, in endeavors to prove that 
the Constitution means nothing, but to bind its own preroga- 
tives to utter inefficiency ; that the Nation has no power; and 
that the Government is destitute of any right to defend and 
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execute the supreme law. ‘ Whosoever will not do the law, 
. . . « let judgment be executed speedily upon him, whether it 
be unto death or to banishment, or to confiscation, . ... or 
to imprisonment.” 

The extent of the National, as well as of the State powers, is 
determined by the National Constitution. They include all 
the foreign relations, and international rights and duties of the 
country. Also the internal and external revenue, the inter- 
state commerce, currency, and coinage of money. All the 
physical force and material resources of the Nation. Besides 
these, they include the post-office, and many other miscella- 
neous powers, which policy required should be managed 
uniformly throughout the United States, and not be left to the 
diversified regulation of the local authorities. 

By the power of adding new states and altering the Con- 
stitution, when deemed expedient by three-fourths of the 
states, the people of the United States may bestow on their 
Government any portion of their remaining power, even to 
changing their form of government, and dispensing with the 
state organizations altogether. This consequence was foreseen 
and discussed in the Convention, and its foundation left undis- 
turbed. 

The Constitution has not only given these great powers to 
their Government, but it has, as we have seen, placed the 
states under large and formidable express restrictions. All 
state rights and powers must be carved out of what the people 
of the United States have left, after having delegated the pow- 
ers of the Constitution, and applied the restrictions to the 
states. They have given no right to anybody, to come in 
competition with their own supreme law, or any power law- 
fully exercised under it. 

For the execution of this Constitution, it has given the Gov- 
ernment all necessary legislative, executive, and judicial au- 
thority, and an ample discretion in the selection of means. 
Every act of the Government, done in pursuance of this Con- 
stitution, and under its authority, is the supreme law of the 
land. 

In consequence of this supremacy, every act of a state, its 
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officers, or people, repugnant thereto, is simply contumacious 
and void. In every such case, the only question for examina- 
tion is, whether the act of.the United States is constitutional. 
If it is, the act of no inferior power can stand against it. So 
the claim of any state right, in competition with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, must be brought to the test of the 
Constitution of the Union.- If it fails there, it fails utterly. 
It is of no consequence where else it may exist or not exist. 
If the Constitution of the United States repudiates it, it can 
be sustained nowhere. 





Vassar Female College. 


ArticLE IV.—VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE. 


The Proceedings of the Trustees of Vassar Female College, 
at their First Meeting, February 26th, 1862. 


Ir is something more than a year since we received a copy 
of “The Proceedings ef the Trustees of Vassar Female Col- 
lege, at their first meeting, February 26th, 1861.” Through 
the ordinary channels of news, we had already learned of the 
munificent endowment by which Matthew Vassar, a venera- 
ble citizen of Poughkeepsie, proposed to establish a college, 
in the town of his residence, for the education of women. 
The pamphlet before us contains a transcript of the college 
charter, a list of the trustees, and an account of the doings 
of the trustees at their organization. Among the gentlemen 
who have been selected as the members of the body corporate 
of this incipient university, and on whom will rest the grave 
responsibility of its rightful growth into maturity of form and 
power, we recognize several names well known to the public :— 
Hon. Ira Harris, Hon. John Thompson, Hon. George W. 
Sterling, Hon. James Harper, Rev. Drs. Magoon, Babcock, 
Anderson, Lathrop, and Hague, Benson J. Lossing, and S$. F. 
B. Morse: Of the meeting, of which we have here the record, 
the most important features were the address of the founder ; 
the formal presentation by him of funds to the amount of four 
hundred and eight thousand dollars, and finally the election of 
Milo P. Jewett, LL. D., as president of the college. 

Whatever may be the issue of this effort to found a large 
and amply endowed college for women, the effort alone is 
laudable ; it arrests wide and instant attention ; it commands 
the benedictions and the prayers of all who have learned to 
wish well to noble purposes and to pray for their achieventent. 
It is possible that Vassar Female College may fail to meet the 
hopes of its founder and the high expectations of the public ; 
but at such a cost to have attempted the establishment of a 
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woman’s college, is a grand and an auspicious act, and de- 
serves commemoration among the foremost beneficences of these 
times. Be the result of this endeavor what it may, we hail its 
inception. If, in the world’s inexperience, it is needful that 
another splendid failure should precede the discovery of the 
true path to success—let the failure come! It cannot be too 
splendid, er come too soon. As forming the indispensable 
scaffolding of ultimate triumph, defeat itself is victory and 
glory. Let it not be understood, however, that we predict 
failure, or expect failure, to Mr. Vassar’s great project. On 
the contrary, we cherish for it, and to a very full extent, faith, 
hope, and love,—all three. Yet we cannot forget that Mr. 
Vassar has ventured upon a sea not yet fully explored, and 
where some navigators before him have already gone down. 
The fair old Dutch city of Poughkeepsie, on the left bank of 
the Hudson, midway between New York and Albany, rests on 
a beautiful slope of land, which, rising gradually from the 
river side, attains a level eminence of two hundred feet above 
the surface of the water. Passing back across this lovely 
table-land to the distance of about two miles, you reach the 
broad Morgan farm, surging here and there with the gentle 
swell of hillocks, flecked by ‘the shadows of many a forest tree, 
seamed with the shining coils of the Casparkill creek, and 
affording you, as your face turns again to the river from which 
you hove come, a view of the Catskill range, away on obliquely 
to the right, and of the Fishkill Mountains on the left, together 
with the upper columns of the Highlands. To the land whick 
lies along the northern border of this farm, attaches a unique 
interest ; for here we tread what the lovers of the hippodrome 
would doubtless affirm to be “sacred soil.” A generation 
back, this spot had a national reputation; it was the Yankee 
Derby; and hither converged, at the favorite seasons, the 
swiftest legs and the blackest legs which the country could 
then produce. It may be desirable to add that its glory—such 
as it was—is departed. Immediately to the south of this 
ancient and illustrious Dutchess race course, therefore, lies the 
noble farm of two hundred acres, which is now becoming the 
local habitation of Vassar Female College. On the 4th of 
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June, 1861, ground was broken for the foundation of the 
college edifice; during the succeeding summer and autumn, 
the walls rose to the hight of one stury; and by the middle of 
November of the present year, all will be under cover. The 
building is to be in the Norman style; the material is brick, 
with stone trimmings, three stories high, with a mansard roof. 
Perhaps an idea of the appearance of the building cannot be 
better conveyed than by referring the reader to any familiar 
engraving of the Tuileries, in imitation of which this structure 
was planned. The liength of the front, including the wings, is 
five hundred feet; the wings are each fifty-six feet wide and 
one hundred and sixty-five feet deep ; the centre is one hundred 
and seventy-one feet deep. Under one roof will be contained 
a chapel, a library, an art gallery, lecture and recitation 
rooms, the president’s house, two double-houses for four pro- 
fessors, apartments for lady teachers, matrons, and the stew- 
ard’s family, and finally, accommodations for three hundred 
ladies, each one of whom is to have a separate sleeping room. 
The edifice will be nearly fire-proof, will be heated by steam, 
lighted with gas, ventilated in the most perfect manner, and 
supplied throughout with an abundance of pure soft water. 
It stands three hundred feet from the road. The avenue by 
which it is approached is to be guarded at the entrance by an 
exquisitely shaped lodge, and to wind through grounds 
wrought to high beauty by the landscape gardener. A little 
way upon the left of the college runs the Casparkill creek, 
which here flows in a straight full current, and by artificial 
means has been made to expand into a beautiful little lake, 
surrounded by grassy banks, and shaded by a thick circlet of 
chestnut and willow trees. Here wiil be erected an appro- 
priate bathing-house ; and the lake will furnish healthful exer- 
cise for the members of the college, by skating in the winter, 
and in the summer by rowing. It may be added, that build- 
ings and grounds will consume a portion of the endowment 
somewhat exceeding two hundred thousand dollars. 

Here, then, is that part of Vassar Female College, which it 
is easiest to describe, and easiest to procure. Here is its 
endowment, nearly half a million of dollars; here are its 
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grounds, two hundred glorious acres; here are its brick and 
mortar, its wood, its iron, its steam and gas, its chapel, art 
gallery, dormitories, lecture rooms, cabinets; here, in short, 
is the material part of the new college for women—the part 
which money can buy, but out of which, after all, money 
alone cannot make a college. Here is the magnificent ma- 
chine: the dollars of Mr. Vassar have caused its construction ; 
but it will take something besides dollars to lift this machine 
above the torpor and immobility of cast iron bolts and steel 
pistons. Here is the cold man of clay, beautifully wrought, of 
finest texture ; ere long we must be looking for the all-defying 
genius of a Prometheus, whose thrilling reed shall smite the 
wheels of the sun’s chariot, and conduct into this image the 
spark of heavenly fire. Mr. Vassar has done his part and 
done it nobly. He has endowed the college with gold; they, 
who, taking the completed edifice from his hands, shall be 
worthy of the gift, must endow it with brains and with heart, 
and be unto this brick fabric the animating soul—the breath 
of power, and courage, and ingenuity, and immortal life. 

But while lingering upon that portion of the subject which 
refers to the special agency of the founder, it may not be 
amiss to append a few items of a personal nature, relative to 
him. 

Matthew Vassar, like so many of the rich institute-founders 
of our time, Astor, Girard, Lawrence, Peter Cooper, and Pea- 
body, has fought his way up to the high figures from zero. 
He was born in England, in 1792, and comes of a stock of 
hardy, keen, resolute, self-reliant men. He is nearly related 
to Sir John Guy, founder of the Guy Hospital, London. John 
Guy Vassar, author of “Twenty Years around the World,” 
perhaps the most resolute peripatetic now in motion, is his 
nephew. When young Matthew was but four years old, his 
parents came to this country, and settled on a farm three 
miles east of Poughkeepsie. The father and uncle put into 
the ground the first barley ever sowed in Dutchess county; 
and finding wild hops a spontaneous production in the vicinity, 
they were not long in rendering homage to the old English 
custom of making “Home Brewed Ale.” This circumstance 
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stamped the destiny of the family. The beverage became a 
delight unto the sturdy Dutch farmers and villagers of the 
neighborhood. The elder Vassars beheld the finger of fate, 
and built a brewery. Meanwhile the boy, Matthew, was 
making a boy’s headway under various pedagogues—especially 
one of the name of Experience. First, he tried being lad 
about the brewery ; but the office of a subordinate beer-maker 
did not suit him. Next, he tried his hand at tanning hides. 
That suited him no better. Finally, at the ripe age of four- 
teen years, resolving that “no pent up Utica” should confine 
his powers, wrapping a bandanna around his wardrobe, and 
giving his solitary six shillings the freedom of both pockets, 
he set forth to seek his kingdom. Of course he went west- 
ward! Who ever heard of any enterprising mortal, from 
Abraham’s time down, going towards the east? Westward 
his course of empire took its way—across the Hudson, into 
Orange county, into the capacity of second lieutenant to a 
country store-keeper. His fortune was made. In five years, 
he returned in triumph to Poughkeepsie, with those six shil- 
lings expanded into one hundred and fifty almighty dollars. 
About this time misfortune came upon the father. The brew- 
ery was burned. The uncle died. Other reverses befell. As 
a result, young Matthew, in the year 1512, undertook the beer 
business alone and on a very limited scale. It was from this 
small beginning, however, that, in an obscure village, with no 
wealthy friends to prop him, with no capital other than his 
own stout manhood, Matthew Vassar has amassed that great 
fortune, a part of which he has now devoted to the foundation 
of a university for women. How he came to adopt this lofty 
purpose, he has himself stated, in his address to the trustees. 


“It having pleased God that I should have no direct descendants to inherit my 
property, it has long been my desire, after suitably providing for those of my 
kindred who have claims on me, to make such a disposition of my means as 
should best honor God and benefit my fellow men. At different periods 1 have 
regarded various plans with favor; but these have all been dismissed one after 
another, until the subject of erecting and endowing a college for the education of 
young women was presented for my consideration. The novelty, grandeur, and 
benignity of the idea arrested my attention. The more carefully I examined it, 
the more strongly it commended itself to my judgment and interested my feel- 
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ings. It occurred to me, that woman, having received from her Creator the same 
intellectual constitution as man, has the same right as man to intellectual culture 
and development. I considered that the mothers of a country mold the character 
of its citizens, determine its institutions, and shape its destiny. Next to the in- 
fluence of the mother, is that of the female teacher, who is employed to train 
young children at a period when impressions are most vivid and lasting. It also 
seemed to me, that if woman were properly educated, some new avenues to useful 
and honorable employment, in entire harmony with the gentleness and modesty 
of her sex, might be opened to her. It further appeared, there is not in our 
country—there is not in the world, so far as is known—a single fully endowed in- 
stitution for the education of women. It was also in evidence, that for the last 
thirty years, the standard of education for the sex has been constantly rising in 
the United States; and the great, felt, pressing want has been ample endowments, 
to secure to female seminaries the elevated character, the stability and perma- 
nency of our best colleges.” 


The idea at the bottom of Vassar College is a very distinct 
one and easily put. Its founder desires to establish “ an insti- 
tution which shall accomplish for young women what our col- 
leges are accomplishing for young men.” Shall not woman, 
too, have the privilege of a university education is the ques- 
tion a million hearts are asking. Matthew Vassar, with his 
abundant dollars, with his practical wisdom, and his train- 
ed executive power, replies—she shall! The great capitalist 
of Poughkeepsie offers to reduce to reality the long and pas- 
sionate year-dreams of Mary Lyon and Catharine Beecher. 

The proper idea of a woman’s college involves three things. 
It involves a permanent endowment, buildings, library, and 
apparatus, with a corporation to perpetuate the institution on 
a given plan: second, a regular course of study, and such a di- 
vision of labor and such modes of classing the pupils that not 
more than one branch of instruction be given to one teacher: 
third, a division of responsibilities among the faculty. These 
lines mark the great gulf fixed between a yet unseen woman’s 
college and the myriad private enterprises, the female insti- 
tutes, seminaries, and boarding schools, whose cheaply won titles 
are blazoned in all the newspapers. 

In passing along the points involved in this statement, in its 
application to Vassar College, we unearth several items which 
may delay us for a little careful inquiry. 

We perceive that the funds already appropriated by Mr. 
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Vassar, which, at their par value, amount to $408,000, will be 
more than half consumed by the buildings and grounds. It is 
plain that the endowment, on a corresponding scale, of profes- 
sorships and scholarships, of library, of art gallery, of philo- 
sophical apparatus, and cabinets, will nearly, if not quite, con- 
sume the remainder, apparently leaving the huge ship unlaunch- 
ed on the ways, or at last aground in theharbor. The current 
expenses of such a palatial establishment will be immense. It 
is true that the receipts from pupils will mitigate the burden: 
for Vassar College is not to be a charity school. Yet we take 
the liberty of reminding the trustees that leviathans do not 
flourish in shallows or narrows: they require censiderable sea 
room both downward and laterally. If Vassar College is to be 
the American woman’s Yale or Harvard, it will not do to com- 
pel it, at least the first year, to stand abegging at church doors, 
to preserve the dear girls from going supperless to bed. For 
our part, we could not resist such an appeal: and that is one 
capital reason for praying that it may never be made. We 
gladly hasten, however, to confess our impression that the pe- 
cuniary difficulties of the case are all seen by keener eyes than 
ours, and grappled in fists accustomed to crush that sort of 
boulder. We believe that Mr. Vassar is not the man to leave 
any work half done. The same patient analysis and compre- 
hension of details, the same energy, tact, forecast, thorough- 
ness, the same “skill of masterly arithmetic and power of re- 
mote combination,” which have raised the Orange county store- 
boy to be the largest purse-holder on either bank of the Hud- 
son, will not fail to anticipate all the nodes of this money 
problem, and to provide for them. 

The scope of Vassar College is sufficiently indicated by the 
remark, that it is designed to be, not merely a first-class female 
seminary, but in the large sense of the words, a woman’s col- 
lege. It is the purpose of the founder, of the president, and of 
their coadjutors, by wisely ordered courses of study, by a pro- 
vision of the best faeilities for study, and by thoroughness of 
instruction, to give women a liberal education. Precisely how 
the faculty shall be constituted, precisely what shall be the re- 
quisitions for entrance, what languages shall be studied and 
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how much, how far the mathematics and natural sciences shall 
be prosecuted, the exact amount of attention to be given to 
metaphysics, history, sesthetics, music, painting, manners, phy- 
sical culture, the length of the terms, the method of gradua- 
tion,—these are topics still to be determined by those who have 
thei in charge. The college is to be opened for the reception 
of students, in the autumn of 1864. Before that time, positions 
will be taken on these details, and duly announced in an official 
circular. Meanwhile, busy brains and hands are at work upon 
the whole problem. 

There is one feature in the plan of this institution of which 
we must not omit to make mention: we refer to its intended 
domestic economy. It is designed that the students, while 
members of the institution, shall make the college building 
their home. In other words, this university undertakes to be 
an extensive educational restaurant and lodging house, an 
elaborate and magnificent literary hotel! It promises to feed 
its disciples, as well as teach them ; to furnish them with beds, 
as well as natural history cabinets; to do their washing and 
ironing, as well as their astronomy and logic. 

There is something in this aspect of the case—and we ob- 
serve that in a certain quarter it is a very favorite one—which 
to many minds seems decidedly provocative of mirth. It ap- 
pears to be temptingly within range of sundry batteries of 
satire, whose silence would be an extraordinary virtue, and an 
improbable one. But the topics of objection are not merely of 
a ludicrous character: they range over many interests—those 
of money, and manners, and morals as well. 

We have given this subject a good deal of consideration. 
We have heard both sides. We have relished the wit, and 
have tried to look wise at the wisdom, that each party has pro- 
mulgated ; and though we came to the examination of it with 
our opinions adverse, it is our deliberate judgment in the end, 
that, taking all things into account, to criticize and be witty at 
the plan is far easier than to furnish a better one. We believe 
that Mr. Vassar and President Jewett have proven their mas- 
tery of the whole subject by adopting “the home principle.” 
If it be said that there are serious evils connected with it 
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in practice, we might easily fall back on that tough and gritty 
hypothesis of tie theologians—perhaps these evils are inciden- 
tal to the best system ! 

It may not be worth while to attempt to refute certain mer- 
ry phrases which we have heard applied to this business. Ac- 
cording to our memory, few have ever succeeded in arguing 
against a joke. It is not very difficult for any one to lift his 
hands and brows, exclaiming—“ would it be well to have young 
ladies brought together in such herds and caravansaries ?” 
The answer which the learned pastor of Kempten gave to 
Montaigne’s question concerning the allowability of dancing, 
would be logically pertinent to this:—“ Why not?” More- 
over there are many who find considerable amusement in 
setting forth this institution as “a great protestant nunnery,” 
as “an anabaptistical convent,” e¢ cetera. If, however, it can 
be truly shown that this home principle—which, if not witty 
itself, seems the caur2 of considerable wit—does involve the 
largest advantage with the least disadvantage, it should by all 
means be adopted; and if at this the cheerful world must 
laugh—why, it must e’en do so! 


3ut in passing to the objections which may be seriously 
urged against the plan in question, we find them comprehen- 
sively stated in “ The Massachusetts Teacher,”* by the pen of 
Prof. Alpheus Crosby. 


“We must confess that we regret that it is contemplated to provide a home for 
the students in the college edifice, and thus make of the institution a great board- 
ing school or convent, involving in it the multitude of cares, expenses, annoy- 
ances, restraints, vexatious regulations, and evil influences, which are incident to 
the amassing of so many persons in one community under a single roof. On ac- 
count of this provision, which, in such an institution, judging from the university 
experience of England, Scotland, Germany, and this country, we deem to be usu- 
ally worse than needless, the building and grounds at Poughkeepsie will cost, ac- 
cording to the statement of the trustees, about $247,000, or more than one-half of 
its magnificent endowment, leaving only about $161,000 for all other purposes. 
If it is not now too late to make a change, we beg leave to suggest, most respect- 
fully but earnestly, to the founder, president, and other trustees, whether it would 
not be better to erect, at a fourth part of the expense, a building, in some conven- 
ient situation, for the public rooms required: leaving the teachers and pupils to 





* September, 1861. 
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obtain houses and board for themselves, according to their own preferences, and 
thus doubling the sum appropriated for the intellectual endowment of the institu- 
tion,—its library, apparatus, cabinets of natural histcry, art gallery, and other 
collections, and the foundation of professorships and scholarships.” 


Prof. Crosby appears to have made out a strong case, espe-' 
cially on economic grounds. We think, however, that there 
are opposing considerations which quite outweigh those so ably 
presented by him. There seems, also, to have been one im- 
pression on his mind, the removal of which would undoubtedly 
have modified his conclusion, the impression that the present 
endowment of Vassar College is all that it is to receive at the 
hands of Mr. Vassar. 

To our view, this subject takes some such shape as this. If 
the young women of this country are to have the privilege of a 
liberal education, colleges must be established for them—col- 
leges so capaciously endowed as to bring together all the appa- 
ratus and appliances and facilities necessary to the most ad- 
vanced and complete instruction. It is utterly vain to imagine 
that these can be collected by the proprietors of private board- 
ing schools. They require an immense endowment ; and there 
is no disguise over the fact, that persons who establish private 
boarding schools, usually do so as a means of livelihood and 
with a limited capital. Their establishments, when all that 
they profess to be, do no more than correspond, in the currica- 
lum of a liberal education, to the position filled by our acade- 
mies and preparatory schools for boys. The entire course of 
collegiate study laid down in the college catalogue could be 
prosecuted by an enterprising youth at the county academy ‘ 
yet under what tremendous disadvantages! All the benefit 
to be derived from the law of division of labor applied to teach- 
ing, from the best talent intensified and enlarged by the conse- 
cration of the whole life, from an elaborate system of lectures, 
with ocular demonstrations and illustrations, from grand col- 
lections of books, diagrams and specimens, from remorseless 
drill, from unrelaxing reviews, from stated and stately exami- 
nations, and finally from that vast unconscious incessant pro- 
cess of culture to body, mind and heart, which streams from 
the quickened mass of so many minds gathered together and 
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inter-operating, and which constitutes the nameless esprit de 
corps of the university world, will be lost to him who attempts 
to get through the college text-books in the solitude of the 
academy. Away with the mouldy nonsense of conventionalism ! 
If the college is of such value to your son, it would be of simi- 
lar value to your daughter. 

We must then have colleges for women. But if so, then we 
must have, also, the large masses, nay even (pessima verba /) 
“the herds,” “the caravansaries ;” simply because we cannot 
afford to build a costly university for a small number of pupils. 
A Matthew Vassar will not appearinevery township. Would 
it be economical, would it be fair, even though for other reasons 
it should be desirable, to limit the benefits of the immense en- 
dowment of Yale to the persons of two dozen favored young 
men? Taking into account the immense number of appli- 
cants, among the young women of America, for the high priv- 
ileges of a university education, together with the small num- 
ber of universities that can ever be established, it becomes a 
thing of absolute necessity thet each of these gift-containing 
institutions should receive the largest number possible. 

Thus the chain lengthens. Young women must have their 
universities: universities must admit large numbers. Add this 
other link—these large numbers must be entertained on the 
home system. Here is a woman’s college, opulent in revenue, 
opulent in facilities. Three hundred young ladies from Maine 
and from Michigan, from New York and Nebraska, at ages 
ranging from sixteen to twenty-two, apply for admission. They 
are received. How shall they be provided for? Will it do 
to leave these girls to look up boarding houses and lodging 
places throughout the city, “ according to their own prefer- 
ences?” Or should the college faculty do its utmost and ar- 
range these items for them, the case is but slightly improved. 
This great fact stands out. These three hundred young girls, 
many of them utterly ignorant of the world, and away from 
parental care now for the first time, the faculty can have under 
its immediate observation only during the few hours of lectures 
and recitations. Before and after, they are scattered here and 
there over the city, as choice or chance directed, entirely be- 
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yond the lens of a responsible watchfulness ; and while passing 
to and fro through the streets, and at their boarding tables, and 
even in their rooms, the opportunities will be abundant for them 
to make all kinds of acquaintances, some of which will expose 
them to the most disastrous perils. How would judicious papa 
and mama, away in Minnesota, enjoy the thought of sending 
pretty Susy (42t. 16 summers) to recite lessons and hear lec- 
tures under President Jewett for three or four years, eating 
and sleeping meanwhile at some boarding house in town, select- 
ed “according to her own preferences?” You might, indeed, 
establish an elaborate system of espionage ; but to say nothing 
of the odious, irritating, and demoralizing influences of such a 
system, it could not sueceed. Its victims, thus situated, would 
have every advantage over the spies; and those who willed it 
could contrive a hundred devices a day to discomfit your most 
cerberean police officers. And in Heaven’s name, give us igno- 
rance, give us barbarism, and that forever, rather than an edu- 
cation wrought amid a ritual of eaves-dropping and tattling! 

And among the embarrassments attending the system, of 
voluntary and scattered residence, let this be considered: the 
difficulty to be encountered by young ladies, boarding in differ- 
ent parts of the city, in getting to the college buildings to at- 
tend recitations, under all conditions of weather, tramping 
through rain and snow and mud. And how could they go 
from all quarters of the town to be present at lectures, concerts, 
and soirees, in the evening,—returning to their boarding houses 
at ten or eleven o’clock at night? 

Moreover, concerning the economie argument there is a 
word to be said. Professor Crosby has contemplated the ques- 
tion merely with reference to one of the parties, and that the 
party who least needs the benefit of such solicitude: he has 
left quite out of sight the question of economy as relating to 
the pupils. Surely wholesale is cheaper than retail. The pu- 
pils of Vassar College can be better kept and at lower rates, in 
one large establishment, than if divided between and expect- 
ed to sustain, fifty petty and indigent ones. If Mr. Vassar 
is willing to provide a home for two or three hundred young 
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ladies, he is doing what he is abundantly able to do; and 
he is saving multitudes from an expense which many of 
them will be poorly able to suffer. We think true economy 
means to save when there is most need of saving. We prefer 
that this opulent and generous benefactor should spend some- 
what more, that thousands of girls, through all the future, may 
be enabled to spend somewhat less. 

And great as will be the expense of providing a home for so 
many young ladies, giving to each her own separate sleeping 
apartment, and furnishing every convenience of an abode of 
affluence, taste, and refinement, we fully believe it will be an 
expense well bestowed. In the superior intellectual, social, and 
moral advantages which result from this arrangement, the re- 
turn will be absolutely commensurate with the outgo. On the 
plan adopted, the students and teachers constitute one great 
family, the members of which are united by a common object 
of pursuit—self-culture and progress in whatever is high and 
worthy ; each individual of the circle reciprocating genial and 
ennobling influences, bound together by kindred tastes, sympa- 
thies, and aims; the inner life being the object of study even 
more than the outward, and all external hostile influences be- 
ing effectually excluded. Those influences which are brought 
to bear on the students out of the regular scholastic hours, 
through the arrangements of the family, exert a greater power 
over the tastes, manners, habits, and principles of the pupils 
than all that can be done for them in the recitation and lecture 
rooms. In short, the plan which has been chosen secures all 
the benefits which young men derive from the college with the 
most elevated and refined home culture. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the plan so earnestly suggested 
by Professor Crosby fails under the test; and we believe that 
experience as well as theory demonstrates the wisdom of the 
system on which Vassar College is founded. Professor Crosby 
refers to the home system as “involving in it a multitude of 
cares, expenses, annoyances, restraints, vexatious regulations, 
and evil influences.” Undoubtedly: for Paradise zs lost ; and 
Vassar College does not pretend to be the synonym for Para- 
dise regained. These evils must exist among any three hun- 
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dred human beings working together for a similar purpose on 
this earth, under any system. The point is, which system has 
the least. We believe that if the one adopted involves a “ mul- 
titude,” the one suggested invoives an infinitude. Indeed, the 
latter system, for several hundred young ladies, and in a city 
so large as Poughkeepsie, is wholly impracticable: it could not 
command the confidence of those who value the moral welfare 
of the young, and appreciate the dangers by which they would 
be assailed. So that in any view of the case, whether as to 
morals, esthetics, economy, or convenience, the system actually 
chosen seems the best. And in this direction the testimony of 
experimental educators will concur. President Jewett himself 
had under his charge, for many years, at the “Judson Female 
Institute,” in Alabama, two hundred and fifty pupils, of whom 
one hundred and fifty were boarders. Le affirms that his success 
was vastly greater, both in mental and in spiritual culture, with 
those whom he could retain within the influences of the family. 
The principals of the largest and best female seminaries in the 
United States will bear unanimous witness that, other things 
being equal, young ladies residing in the seminary make better 
scholars and nobler women, than those who can be reached only 
during the hours of school duty. At Ipswich, Mary Lyon receiv- 
ed day scholars ; but she afterwards founded the Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, on the plan of excluding them altogether. For 
twenty years no day scholars have been admitted; and the 
present principal pronounces the result a triumphant vindica- 
tion of the plan. Such we believe will be the result in the case 
of Vassar College. Nor can we think for an instant that this 
university for women will bear the slightest resemblance to the 
prison-like gloom, the pining melancholy, the pernicious ex- 
clusiveness, or the moral depravation of a convent. It is our 
full conviction that under the management to which it has 
been entrusted it will be only a large and well regulated fami- 
ly, of which all the members are free, contented, and happy. 
We should fail of discharging a very important part of our 
duty, if we omitted to make our readers somewhat acquainted 
with the personal history and characteristics of the gentleman 
who has the merit of having first suggested to Matthew Vassar 
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the idea of instituting a woman’s college, and on whom has 
been devolved the responsibility of its first presidency. He, 
more than any other man, is to decide the question whether 
Vassar Female College shall take the lofty and commanding 
position to which the hopes of multitudes assign it, or whether 
it shall become merely a girl’s boarding school half way up the 
Hudson—a sumptuous mediocrity and acostly mistake. Con- 
fident predictions are perilous. Neither prophecy, nor the 
sonship of prophecy, belongeth to us. Yet we are unwilling to 
disguise the very hepeful convictions with which we are im- 
pressed by an acquaintance with President Jewett. Ifa steady, 
affectionate, and enthusiastic consecration to the great under- 
taking, if twenty years of actual experience as an educator of 
young women, if a fine literary and scientific culture, if great 
executive power, accompanied by a singular tact, suavity, and 
knowledge of human nature, if a long-breathed industry and 
tenacity of will, and a large-minded hospitality to suggestions 
from every worthy source, if a solemn appreciation of his own 
position and of the grandeur and beneficence of the work to 
which he has been summoned, and finally if a devout and con- 
stant looking to a source of help higher than man, or man’s 
books, can qualify the first president of Vassar Female College 
for his difficult task, then, in our judgment, have the trustees 
made an eminently judicious choice. 

President Jewett is a native of St. Johnsbury, Vt. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College in the class of 1828,—a class 
remarkable for the number of ministers and of college presi- 
dents and professors which it has produced. After being prin- 
cipal of the academy in Plymouth, N. H., one year, and study- 
ing law one year, Mr. Jewett spent three years in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover, Mass. Leaving Andover in 1833, 
he accepted a professorship in Marietta College, Ohio. During 
his residence in Marietta, he was constrained, by a change of his 
views of church ordinances, to connect himself with the Baptist 
denomination. Resigning his professorship in the fall of 1838, 
he went to Alabama. There commencing with seven scholars, 
he established the “ Judson Female Institute,” which became, 
under his guidance, the largest and most successful seminary for 
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young ladies in the whole South. The success of the institu- 
tion was due to the high literary standard adopted and to the 
strict discipline maintained, which attracted students from 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, and Texas. Professor Jewett, 
longing to breathe the free air of his native North, and apprehen- 
sive of an explosion of Southern passion in consequence of the 
growth of anti-slavery sentiment, in 1855 resigned his position 
in the Judson Female Institute. Coming to Poughkeepsie, 
Professor Jewett conducted the Cottage Hill Seminary five 
years, when he sold the institution to its present proprietor. 
For the past two years he has devoted all his time and his pow- 
ers to maturing the plans of the noble enterprise over which 
he has been called to preside. He is now in Europe. 

Plato gave thanks to the gods that he was not born a 
woman. If any man will faithfully search the condition of 
woman in all lands and times,—the tyranny of law and cus- 
tom, and maxim, under which she has been oppressed, her 
deprivation of the means of general experience and special 
culture, by the selfishness of her stouter mate degraded be- 
neath him, and then taunted and cursed for that Gegradation, 
deep of injustice and suffering evermore underlying deep,—he 
will surely become a Platonist! From such a survey, one 
might almost be tempted to define woman as that being who 
was created for the express purpose of showing how mean man 
could be, without particularly trying. It may be questioned 
whether civilization has, thus far, essentially meliorated her 
case. In rude ages she has been the victim of rude meanness, 
and in refined ages of refined meanness. In the former state 
she has suffered kicks and blows; in the latter, laws and epi- 
grams. With what cowardice and brutality has the stronger 
used the privilege of his might, to abuse his gentle companion, 
to make her drudge in his behalf, and then feel the sting of 
his fists and his nicknames! “ An abstract of the codes of 
nations,” says Emerson, “ would be a transcript of the com- 
mon conscience.” The Mohammedan law forbids pigs, dogs, 
women, and other impure animals, to enter a mosque ; and 
according to its prohibition, the hour of prayer may never be 
proclaimed by a female, a madman, a drunkard, or a decrepit 
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person. It is stated by the German traveler, Kohl, that a 
Turk blushes and apologizes when he mentions his wife, as if 
he had been guilty of a needless impertinence. Penetrating 
farther into Asia, listen to the revelations of Vishnu Sarma:— 
“Women, at all times, have been inconstant, even among 
the Celestials.” “ Woman’s virtue is founded upon a modest 
countenance, precise behavior, rectitude, and a deficiency of 
suitors.” “Infidelity, violence, deceit, envy, extreme avarice, 
a total want of good qualities, with impurity, are the innate 
faults of womankind.” And since, in those teeming lands, the 
married woman, according to an old writer, is to be but 
“an echo in the house” during the lifetime of her lord-spouse, 
is it not possible that, after his decease, she will possess the 
privilege, at least, of original vocalization? Absurd !—for 
what saith the Hindoo scripture? “It is proper for every 
woman, after her husband’s death, to burn herself in the fire 
with his corpse.” The code of the Persians estimates the testi- 
mony of four women as equal to that of two men, but the 
Brahmin regards the testimony of women as worth just noth- 
ing at all. Wherefore, very logically, it is never admitted. 


The Cochin Chinese proverb says:—“ A woman has nine 
lives, and bears a great deal of killing.” The Chinese 
woman, with a babe upon her back, and another in her 
womb, drags the plough in the rice field, while her gallant 
husband holds the handle and wields the whip. The Tartars 
say :—“ Women were sent into the world to be useful and 


convenient to the men.” In Siberia, the morning after the 
wedding, the bride’s father delivers to the young husband 
the emblem of his authority—a whip. Among the Mor- 
duans, the bride is presented to the groom with these words :— 
“There, wolf, take thy lamb.” In Australia, when a female 
child is born, the natives break her finger-joints. When 
the New Hollanders are displeased with their wives, they 
have a very expeditious method of divorce ; they simply 
spear them or knock them on the head. Even the legislation 
of Indiana must yield the palm to the common law of that re- 
mote Pacific isle. Moorish gentlemen, it may be inferred, lead 
an easy life. They lie upon their mats whole days smoking 
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and sleeping, the work, meanwhile, being done by their 
wives—who, for the slightest offense are beaten most cruelly, 
but who, so far from regarding this conjugal pounding as a 
misfortune, are rather disposed to be proud of it, as a token 
that their lords and masters consider them of some importance. 
The condition of woman in ancient Greece was very abject. 
She kept her husband’s house, slept in his bed, and brought 
him children; but in the sight of the law she was only a thing. 
She could not appeal from her husband to the courts; and 
after his death, the eldest son became her guardian. <A female 
captive was subjected to peculiar indignities; thus Hecuba 
complains that she was chained like a dog at the gate of Aga- 
memnon. The practice of exposing infants revealed a gloomy 
distinction; for Posidippus says :— 
‘*A man, though poor, will not expose his son: 
But, if he’s rich, will scarce preserve his daughter.” 


Among the Romans, woman was treated with far more 
deference ; yet her civil rights were extremely frail. She 
could neither inherit property, nor transact business without 


the concurrence of parents, husband, or guardian; and she 
could be divorced for the most trivial offense. When Paulus 
milius repudiated Papiria, his friends said to him, “Is she 
not wise? Is she not chaste? Is she not fair? Is she not 
the mother of fine children?” In reply, he pointed to his shoe, 
and said, “Is it not fine? Is it not well made? Yet none of 
you know where it pinches me.” The transition from Pagan- 
ism to Papacy brought little visible aid to woman. “ Man,” 
said the Catholic theologian, applying scriptural language to a 
physical fact, “ is conceived in sin and brought forth in iniqui- 
ty; it was his complacency in woman that brought his first 
abasement ; let him not, therefore, glory in his shame, and 
worship the fountain of his corruption!” In modern times, 
and in the best portions of Christendom, the condition of 
woman is vastly improved; and yet the popularity of old 
Asia-born proverbs, and their poetical repetition with original 
mixtures of obscenity and gall by the wits such as Boileau, 
Swift, Churchill, and Pope, and finally the actual state of the 
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law in Europe and America, touching the position of woman, 
all bear witness to the sad fact, that the seat of this old 
calumny is not yet reached. What degrading insinuations are 
wrapped in these living proverbs :— 


“ A beautiful woman, smiling, tells of a purse gaping.” 

“ Every woman would rather be handsome than good.” 

“ A house full of daughters is a cellar full of sour beer.” 

“Three daughters ard the mother are four devils for the father.” 


Is it not infamous that crooked little Pope could know that 
he would be not only safe, but gaining applause, when he pub- 
lished his couplet :— 


“‘ Men, some to business, some to pleasure, take ; 
But every woman is at heart a rake ”? 


The best modern codes do not yet fully recognize the person- 
ality of woman; and by this circumstance every enactment is 
vitiated with injustice. It is true that, within recent years, 
several of the American states have honored themselves by 
legislation on this subject, which is far in advance of any- 
thing ever before attained. And yet, even in these states, 


much remains to be done; while, to any, who reflect on the 
position of woman under the English common law, and who 
consider the authority of that code in judicial decisions, in this 
country as in Great Britain, it must be evident how few and 
how slight, even in the best portions of Christendom, are the 
legal protections of woman. According to the common law, 
a woman’s body belongs to her husband. She is in his 
custody, and he can enforce his right by a writ of habeas 
corpus. A husband has a freehold estate in his wife’s lands as 
long as they both live. Money earned by a married woman 
belongs absolutely to her husband. This is the humiliating 
testimony of Caroline Dall:—* I thought I knew how corrupt 
modern society could be; but I did not know how unsound- 
ness had darted to its very core, till I began to read law, and 
to understand the estimate which that puts upon woman and 
chastity.” 

At the root of all these hardships, cruelties, indignities, and 
insults heaped on woman since society began and continuing 
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until now, lurks this hydra-headed lie,—a denial that woman 
is a human being! Recognize the essential individuality of 
every woman, erase the implication that she is but the accom. 
paniment or the appendix of an individuality, and you will 
have purged the spring-head where rises this world-filling and 
tainted river of wrong. All these clamorous outcries for the 
privilege of education, of suffrage, of public speech, of en- 
trance unto life’s vocations, of free development and activity 
in any direction for which she can demonstrate her fitness, are 
but the feverish assertions of corollaries. Fall back on that 
base line which strategically commands these positions, and 
you will be calm with the might of assured victory. 

The preciousness to us of the foundation of Vassar Female 
College, is that it is a sign of progress toward the concession 
of this ultimate truth. Here is a man laying down half a 
million of dollars to express his belief that every woman is a 
human being. Therefore we shall listen not to the croakers. 
Though this money sink into the ground, and be as ineffectual 
for its immediate object as rotten seed, we shall rejoice. Even 
the sinking of half a million in such’a cause would indicate a 
cheering advance, and must communicate a huge push to the 
world’s thought. 

The writer of this Article has just been out upon the col- 
lege grounds once more, to look at those vast walls rising 
slowly and grandly in the air, to listen to the voices of the 
workmen, to hear the low, irregular click of the trowel. The 
visit filled us with joy. Every blow of the hammer, every 
ascent of the hod carrier, seemed like a tangible attestation to 
a grand and long buried truth ; and the vast uncrowned pile 
stood before us a huge altar building to justice, and one inspir- 
ing immortal idea. It is heroic to live by faith ; it is extremely 
pleasant to get an occasional moment of sight. We passed in 
review the long line of centuries during which woman has 
been the drudge or the toy uf man, the object either of his 
tyranny or his dalliance, in either case his victim. The dawn 
of Christian civilization suggests hope, rather than confers it. 
Ages of degradation or of negative felicity pass by—undoubt- 
edly an epoch of necessary preparation. When, at last, the 
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revival of learning occurs, its light is intended but for one sea, 
not for humanity. Here and there, an audacious woman dares 
to assert her birthright. Vittoria Colonna, Isabella of Rosera, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, wrenched, rather than were 
accorded, an ambiguous recognition, as splendid and monstrous 
exceptions. Meanwhile, the great muttering undertone of 
Christendom steadily denies woman’s right to God’s patrimony 
of knowledge; and this denial sleeps like an incubus on all 
her aspirations. Mary Astell submits to Bishop Burnett her 
plans for a Woman’s College; but the prelate hurls upon them 
the charge of heresy, and they are crushed. “She that know- 
eth how to compound a pudding is more desirable than she 
who skillfully compoundeth a poem. A female poem I mis- 
like.” That is the grim verdict of the seventeenth century. 
“Chemistry enough to keep the pot boiling, and geography 
enough to know the location of the different rooms in her 
house, are learning enough for a woman.” That is the sar- 
donic verdict of the eighteenth century. “A female astrono- 
mer has no other motive for looking at the moon than to see 
whether there be a man in it.” That is the libertine verdict 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. But we shall hear 
no more of such despicable flings. From every living au- 
thority, in original thought and criticism, come words of 
cordial salutation to woman, gladly recognizing her capacity 
for knowledge and her contributions to the world’s store of 
truth and right feeling. 

The meanness of masculine jealousy is being shamed out of 
the world. The day is breaking for woman. The chivalry of 
the soul is to commence its golden era—never to close. And 
of this, the rearing of these massive walls is one gladdening 
token. They will not, they cannot, be reared in vain. And 
this magnificent example will be contagious ;—for, 


“ Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 
Repair, and in their urns draw golden light.” 
VOL. XXI. 49 





The Gospel according to Job. 


Articte V.—THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOB. 


Ir can hardly be denied that, to the great majority of readers, 
the book of Job is largely unintelligible and unedifying. In- 
deed, there are few, even among the most learned and schol- 
arly students of it, who will venture to say that they have 
wholly grasped its meaning, and developed all the truth which 
it was meant to teach. In no other book does the Hebraist en- 
counter such perplexities, and grope amid so many and such 
deep obscurities. In none other is the exegete so often baffled 
and at his wit’send. The theologian shuns it as of little use to 
him. The preacher hesitates to take his texts from it, knowing 
the uncertainties of even the best translations, and that over just 
the very passages which seem most evangelical, there has been 
most and sharpest controversy. The book is, to a very consid- 
erable extent, a closed book to most readers of it ; and not all 
the explanations which recent biblical criticism has suggested, 
nor all the theories concerning it which modern scholarship has 
offered, have availed fully to open it. 

Of course, we are as far as possible from denying that the 
book has a real value, even to the most careless reader and to 
the most uninstructed student. Even to such a one, the simple 
power of the story and the majestic beauty of the poetry, will 
not fail to be apparent; and a devout reader, however unlearned, 
will, no doubt, receive from it impressions that will deepen his 
humility, his gratitude, his patience, and his trust. Unquestion- 
ably there are some passages of the book, of which the meaning is 
most unmistakable, which are bright and plain enough, even 
without the context to explain them, and apart from any com- 
prehensive theory in regard to the whole poem,—passages which 
shine as very gems of inspired thought and utterance, and 
which have come to be like “household words” in the great 

amily and church of God. There are passages which, taken 
by themselves and standing on their own merits, are such fe- 
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licitous expressions of religious submission, trust, undying hope 
and patient love, that the inspiration of the Church through 
all the ages has not superseded them or equaled them, but 
they hold still the first ‘place beneath the words of him who 
spake as “never man spake.” They are almost like proverbs 
among all Christian men. Such, for instance, is the utterance 
of patient resignation when, crushed beneath his first affliction, 
the patriarch exclaims— 
“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


So, too, that ery of faith that goes up from such gloomy depths 
of anguish,— 
“ For I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 


(we shall refer again to the passage), has not yet grown old, and 
will never cease to live upon the lips of holy men. Such pas- 
sages as these, we say again, religious souls, in every age, have 
appropriated as most perfect utterances of their own emotions. 
But yet, they have none the less failed to perceive, except very 
dimly, the meaning of the book, to grasp the unity of it, and 


to understand the present value of it and the relation in which 
it stands to our full and glorious Christian revelation. Even 
now, there are those who read, with almost equal reverence and 
solemnity, the reiterated aphorisms and errors of Eliphaz and 
Bildad, the violent denunciations of Zophar and the agonized 
complaints and longing cries of Job,—and who are shocked and 
affronted by the suggestion that they do not all speak with full 
inspiration and express a sound theology. It is but a short 
time since we happened to observe, in a respectable religious 
paper, such a paragraph as this: “The Bible asserts that it 
(the Bible) is a/2 of God: and before any man may assert that 
what Noah or Job or Elisha said, is not inspired, he must prove 
it to be uninspired, for the presumption is that it is the word of 
God until the contrary is shown. Otherwise our hope is vain 
and our preaching is vain.”* This, too, notwithstanding Job 
himself is so continually erying out in acknowledged darkness, 





*N. Y. Observer of July 24th, 1862. 
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and so tossed about and tortured by uncertainties and doubts, 
and so involved in constant self-contradictions: notwithstand- 
ing, also, the rebuke of Elihu and the awful words of majesty 
with which Jehovah himself silenced him and melted him to 
penitence and lowly, trustful love. It is evident enough that 
if, as the writer we have quoted intimates, what Job says must 
be taken as directly, and in all parts equally, inspired, we are 
likely to get into trouble. It is evident enough that if a claim 
so utterly impossible is thus seriously urged, it is high time 
that some pains were taken to clear up, if possible, the obscu- 
rities in which the book is buried, and remove the hindrances 
which impede its usefulness and lessen its attractiveness. 

It is surely not enough, then, to regard the book as merely 
a divinely given record of an historic example of patience—of 
pious submission under overwhelming affliction. It is vastly 
more than this. It is not enough to take it as merely the thun- 
dering rebuke of that presumption which expects, by “search- 
ing” to “ find out the Almighty to perfection,”—a rebuke con- 
sisting in the assertion of his infinity and sovereignty. It is this, 
indeed, but it is more. Neither is it enough to say that it is 
a mere discussion of the inequalities in “ the distribution of 
good and evil in the world,”—for, if it be such and nothing 
more, it is a discussion terminating only in uncertainty and 
mystery, and silenced indeed but not decided. Nor is it mere- 
ly meant to prove the possibility of unselfish and disinterested 
piety.* 

Admitting that each of these lessons can be fairly taken from 
the book, and that they were all included in its grand design 
and purpose, has it not also a fresher and more present value to 
us? Isit not of any living meaning tous? Does it stand in no re- 
lation to the gospel of the Lord Jesus? Is there not a mean- 
ing running all through it that, when once perceived, will make 
the whole book luminous and precious to us,—a meaning not 
dependent upon detached, obscure, uncertain passages, but in- 
volved in the very character of the book and inwronght in its 
very structure? To point out and develop such a meaning is 
the purpose of this Article. 





* See Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Art. Jod. 
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There is much that we must take for granted at the outset, 
but nothing mere than is admitted by the most careful scholars 
and substantially agreed in by the best authorities. The 
great antiquity of the book, for instance, which is now proved 
almost to a demonstration,—this we take for granted. That it 
was written or, at any rate, that the scene of it is laid in an age 
far back, almost in the dim twilight of the world’s history, 
when patriarchism, on a very large and splendid scale, had not 
given way to any stronger and more artificial form of society,— 
so much as this is evident from the very style and character of 
the book itself. If we should assert, even, that the age of Job 
was more remote than the age of Abraham, it could hardly be 
disproved. Clearly enough it antedates the revelation of God’s 
character and will which He made through the law of Moses. 
It seems to us, the scene of the book is laid, most naturally, 
either in the age of the patriarch Abraham or in an age a 
little later. Indeed, anywhere in the period between Abraham 
and Moses the book can be placed without doing violence to 
the scenery, the coloring, or the spirit of it. Later than that it 
certainly cannot be; and so that it lies within that period, it 
does not greatly matter whether it be a little earlier or a little 
later. 

So, too, if there are in the book any traces of a knowledge of 
the Abrahamic covenant, and of the words of promise and of 
revelation which God spake to that chosen servant,—they are 
very few and indistinct. It is very certain that there is no 
knowledge of the character and will of God as it appeared in 
the Mosaic revelation. It is hardly possible that, had the wri- 
ter of this poem been familiar with that magnificent revelation, 
he would have been able entirely to divest himself of the influ- 
ence of truths so mighty and so full of promise. The whole 
impression which the book makes is of an age when there was 
no religious light, except the light of nature and of dim tradi- 
tion handed down from Adam, and from Noah, and from holy 
men to whom God spoke in those first days. The weary suf- 
ferer, whose history the poem gives us with such simple pathos, 
is a “stranger from the covenants of promise.” If such cove- 
nants between God and man have really been made, he cer- 
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tainly knows nothing of them. Even if he be not before Abra- 
ham, he is, at least, apart from Abraham, and is ignorant of the 
hope and trust by which “the father of the faithful ” was sus- 
tained and cheered ; in the strength of which he lived, obeyed 
and suffered; calmed and comforted by which, he died. He 
knows, indeed, those great foundation truths of natural religion 
which, however dimly, all men know,—but he knows little 
more. He knows, that in the rite of sacrifice which, if it was 
not to him a part of natural religion, was at least his inherit- 
ance from the godliest men of the remotest age,—he knows 
that in this rite there is involved something of hope and prom- 
ise. He believes in God and worships him with al! fidelity, in 
whatever simple ways his pious soul can discover. He trusts 
in him as a living, personal God, omnipotent, all-wise, all-just, 
all-holy. He recognizes human sinfulness and frailty. He be- 
lieves in pardon and in help, for he believes, as we have seen, 
in sacrifice, a rite which is meaningless, unless in some dim 
way, to every soul however uninstructed, it means that pardon 
and deliverance are possible. So much as this the patriarch 
believed,—not very clearly always, but with faithful, hearty 
piety. So much as this he could believe from the mere light 
of nature and of tradition from his ancestors. So much as this 
all men, in every age, in every land, can see if they have eyes, 
can trust if they have hearts. 

We assert again, what few who study carefully this book of 
Job will fail to acknowledge, that the whole religious knowl- 
edge of the man whose history it gives us, goes no further than 
the light of nature guides him. If he had known of any other 
revelation concerning the God in whom he trusted and to whom 
he made his agonized appeal, than what his works afforded, or 
than what, in golden ages past, he had spoken to the ancients, 
we should find some reference to it. All parties to the contro- 
versy, Job, and his three friends, and Elihu, alike, appeal to na- 
ture and to tradition,—but to nothing else. Nowhere in all poe- 
try, inspired or uninspired, can we find such splendid lessons 
read from the book of nature, as we read on almost every page 
of this the first and grandest of all poems. Nowhere do we find 
men turning with more reverence to gather up and treasure 
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whatever wisdom may have come from the experience of ages 
past, that wisdom which 


“The wise have related, 
And have not kept concealed, having received it from their fathers.”* 


But nowhere in the argument, from the sage Eliphaz, from the 
solemn Bildad, from the angry Zophar, from the eloquent and 
impassioned Elihu, from the distressed and weary Job,—from 
no one do we find appeal or reference to any other source of 
knowledge concerning the Almighty than these two which we 
have noticed. Ofcourse we do not overlook, as included in 
these sources of knowledge, the whisperings of conscience with- 
in every man,—and perhaps, also, the uncertain media of dreams 
and visions, to which reference is made. At best, the light was 
dim, unsteady, insufficient. It is the light which comes from 
nature, in the soul and outside of it, and from inheritance from 
earlier ages. 

No one can hope to understand the book of Job who does 
not bear in mind this fact from first to last. The man whose 
history is given us was not in the line of that direct and inspired 
revelation which the family and descendants of Abraham en- 
joyed. Either he lived before it, or he lived apart from it. 
Anything so distinct, and sure, and tangible, as any spoken 
words of promise and of love from God to man, he had not. 
And all the discussion in which he was a participant was dark- 
ened by the shadow of so great an ignorance. 

Now remember what the history of Job was, a history more 
full of terrible calamity than any other which the world affords. 
He had been the richest man in all the land,—the richest, and 
the greatest, and the best. No man among all the lordly pa- 
triarchs upon those Eastern plains was equal to him. He had 
dwelt in wealth and honor, in prosperity and peace. Re- 
joicing in the gifts of God, happy in the love of family and the 
respect of friends, delighting to do good,—the picture which he 
gives us of his own life is one of singular beauty and attrac- 
tiveness,—a picture of patriarchism, in its best and grandest 





* Chapter xv, 18, (Noyes’s translation). 
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form,—a picture marvellously fresh and vivid, thoroughly 
simple and natural,—a picture of the time, he says,— 
“ When God was the friend of my tent; 
When the Almighty was yet with me, 
And my children were around me; 
When I washed my steps in milk, 
And the rock poured me out rivers of oil !”* 


Those were days of smooth and, as it seemed, illimitable pros- 
perity. And yet it was not a prosperity that made the patri- 
arch proud. It was joined with a piety not less real and con- 
spicuous, and the two united made him not only “as a king 
in the midst of an army,” but also “as a comforter among 
mourners.” THis riches, and his honor, and his peaceful earthly 
happiness, were recognized by him as the gift of God, and 
seemed to him the expressions of divine favor towards a sin- 
cere and faithful worshiper. They were proofs to him that he 
was trusting in a real God, and that he had not misconceived 
His character, when he believed that He was just and good, 
and that He would reward with length of days, with riches and 
with honor, those who trusted and loved Him. It was not 
by accident that he was greater, richer, and more honored than 
all other men about him, but, as he believed in all humility, 
it was because he was more faithful in his service of the God 
from whom prosperity and happiness must come. 

This, then, was his confidence,—a faith which nothing had, 
as yet, been able to destroy. In this faith, so long as his pros- 
perity continued, he could rest, content with scanty knowledge 
and with littie light to guide him, since there was as yet no 
ground for him to doubt, and no occasion to suspect the good- 
ness and holiness of God. There was such a God, as he be- 
lieved,—one who would bless his worshipers with a continual 
prosperity. Such was the popular religious belief, as appears 
abundantly in the speeches of the friends of Job. So taught 
the simple theology of those early days, as Eliphaz expounds 
it. The life of Job had, until now, seemed to confirm and 
justify that faith. In the absence of decisive evidence to the 





* Chapter xxix, 4-6, (Noyes’s Translation). 
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contrary, in the experience of such a pious man as he, there 
seemed no very urgent need of fuller revelation than that 
which he possessed through nature and tradition. His re- 
ligions faith had not been seriously assailed, and so did not 
need to be defended. The dim light of nature was enough to 
lead him over paths that seemed so smooth and plain. 

But now, all of a sudden, and most strangely, from the 
hight of his prosperity and happiness, he is stricken down. 
Wave after wave of overwhelming calamity beats full upon 
him. His wealth was taken from him almost at a single blow. 
From the calm enjoyment of his happiness and health, he was 
made a loathsome sufferer, an offense and an aversion unto 
all about him. Of all the flocks and herds that had been his, 
not one was left to him. Instead of the strong sons and 
pleasant daughters, who had been the objects of his tenderest 
solicitude, there was not one living to support and comfort 
him as he should grow old. This was his bistory; yesterday, 
a patriarch, the kingliest of all the patriarchs ;—to-day, a 
childless and unhappy man, almost an outcast, with his life 
spared to him, indeed, but with nothing else to make life 
happy or desirable. 

It is at this crisis of his history that the book first shows to 
us the patriarch completely overwhelmed with anguish. But, 
observe, even at the outset, of what sort that anguish is. It 
is not alone the sorrow of a man who has lost property and 
friends and health and station. It is a careless and superficial 
view of his deep misery, to think that it consisted in the loss 
of these alone. Deeper, far, than these afflictions, harder by 
far to bear, there was the “eclipse of faith,”—the loss of trust 
and hope in God. These other losses could have been endured 

‘in calm, serene submission, if he could have understood why 
they were sent to him. They were received in just this spirit, 
at the first,—without a murmur or complaint. It was after a 
considerable interval,—of more than seven days,—an interval 
in which, no doubt, his outward afflictions had produced their 
natural effect upon his soul, and he had become conscious of 
the darkness in which he was enwrapped, and distressed by 
doubts and terrors more intolerable far than any outward 
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calamity,—it was after such an interval, that he breaks out 
into that cry of agonized execration with which the poem 
opens :— 
“ Perish the day in which I was born, 
And the night which said ‘A man child is conceived !’” * 
At first, his trust in God as good and merciful, remained unde- 
stroyed and almost unshaken,—and so long as that remain- 
ed he could be cheerful and submissive. But, as day after 
day of unabated misery passed over him, there came the dread- 
ful thought that, perhaps, the God who had permitted him 
to be afflicted thus, was dealing harshly and unjustly with him. 
Why was it that he should be singled out to be the victim of 
calamities so terrible? On every side of him were men con- 
spicuous for wickedness,—men whose guilt had “ wearied 
Heaven for vengeance,”—men whose crimes had outraged 
justice and called loud for punishment. Why is it that such 
men as these are spared, while he is scourged? Why is it that 
“The tents of robbers are in prosperity, 
And they who provoke God are secure,” + 

while he is stripped of everything and made a beggar? Was 
it not unjust that all this load of heavy calamity should be 
thus heaped on him who had been, as all men confessed and as 
his own heart bore witness, a conspicuous example of upright- 
ness in a wicked generation? Was it not cruel? What if, 
after all, his simple piety had been in vain? What if the God 
who governed all things were only an omnipotent tyrant! It 
seemed as if He was malignant, or, at best, capricious. It 
seemed that He must be unkind, unholy, and unlovely!... . 
Such whisperings of doubt and of suspicion rose within him, 
and were pressed upon him by the fiend who tempted him. 
He did not yield to them. He repelled them utterly, at first, 
but they came back again, and all the time with fiercer 
strength. They take a plainer shape and a more distinct form, 
the more he fights them. And though they never quite over- 
power him, nor quite silence the strong crying of his trustful 
heart, yet he cannot answer them, nor rid himself of them. 


* Ch. iii, 3 sq., Noyes’s Tr. + Ch. xii, 6, Noyes’s Tr. 
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They torture him intolerably. The outward evils which afflict 
him, the losses which have bereaved him, the disease which 
preys on him, all these are as nothing in comparison with the 
conflict through which his soul is passing. The whole poem is 
a record of the honest skepticism of a pious soul, and it is a 
record of most wonderful and vivid power. 

Take, for instance, the commencement of the poem, where, 
as the result of long days and nights of silent meditation, the 
sufferer can find no comfort nor relief in life, and longs in 
vain for death. It is the ery of a man grown almost desperate 
with grief, and almost wild with mystery. He does not dare, 
as yet, to put into words the charges of injustice and capri- 
cious cruelty on the part of the Almighty, which he afterwards 
made too boldly and with a wicked irreverence. As yet he 
was not goaded by the platitudes and reproaches of his ‘‘ com- 
forters,” into that defiant recklessness which, at a later period 
in the discussion, he exhibited. He only says, at first, that 
everything is dark to him, a dreadful mystery, a chaos of con- 
fusion. Is there any light, he wonders, either in heaven or 
on earth? He does not quite despair. He waits longing for 
the light, hoping in his heart that it will come, but not know- 
ing whence nor how. The darkness by which he is zovered 
must be broken or he cannot live. From the very first, the 
ery of this poor sufferer is a ery for light : 

“ Why died I not at my birth? 

Why did I not expire when I came forth from the womb ? 

Why did the lap receive me, 

And why the breasts, that I might suck ? * * ® 

Why giveth He light to him that is in misery, 

And life to the bitter in soul? * = - 

Why is light given to a man from whom the way is hid, 

And whom God hath hedged in ?”* 
So, if we trace the whole book through, we find that all the 
time the patriarch cries out, sometimes with patient and most 
pathetic humility, sometimes with querulous and almost fierce 
audacity, appealing both to earth and heaven for some light 
upon his darkness, some explanation of the mystery that 





* Ch. iii, 11, 12, 20, 23, Noyes’s Tr. 
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shrouds him, some vindication of the character of God that 
seers so malignant, or at least so doubtful. The dialogue in 
which Job has a part is hardly to be called a controversy. He 
has no position to establish, no theory to defend. He is not 
careful to assert anything, but only to set forth his sufferings, 
his conflicts, his suspicions, and to ask for some solution of the 
problems that appear to him so terribly inexplicable. It is 
curious to notice how great a part of the words of Job are in 
the form of questions,—how continually he drops the argu- 
ment to take up the appeal,—how little he confines himself to 
his three friends,—how careless he is in the form of his address, 
forgetting, often, the three men who stand before him, and con- 
versing with himself, instead, or else making his appeal to God, 
imploring Him to answer and explain. It is no less noticeable, 
also, that, although his doubts and his suspicions will not leave 
him, yet they never quite master him,—there is perpetual con- 
flict between reason on the one hand, and upon the other the 
unreasoning faith of the heart, “believing where it cannot 
prove.” The very fact that he calls out so often to the 
Almighty, to shine forth and break through these dark clouds 
that cover him, shows that he felt sure, within his soul, that 
God could dispel them if He would. And sometimes, almost 
in one breath, the patriarch, prompted now by reason and then 
by faith, cries out in diverse utterances, so contradictory that it 
is no wonder if the commentators have been puzzled by them,— 
words of trust, and hope, and cheer, following close on to 
words of doubt, and anguish, and despair. 

We say, then, that the words of Job, from first to last, are 
not so much part of an argument with his three friends, as 
they are the expression of his own deep sorrows and perplexi- 
ties, and of his need of light and comfort. He asserts, in- 
deed, that all the solemn exhortation with which his “‘ comfort- 
ers” assail him is most unsatisfactory, and he takes some pains 
to show them why and how itisso. What is true in it, he tells 
them, he knows quite as well as they do. For the rest, their 
moralizing is proved by his experience to be either false, or, at 
the best, suspicious, as it takes for granted just the very things 
which his own consciousness denies. They can add nothing to 
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the dim, inadequate light and comfort which he himself pos- 
sesses, which was well enough so long as things went well and 
prosperously, but is most insufficient among such mysteries, and 
sorrows, and perplexities as those by which he is now over- 
whelmed. If they can add anything to what he knows 
already, he will gladly listen to them, he declares, but if not, 
let them not blame him if, in his utter misery of body and 
mystery of soul, he longs for death—whatever death may be. 
The silence and the dead equality of the grave were better, he 
declares, than the trouble and the inequalities of life. 

But he knows well enough, all the time, and intimates as 
much again and again, that the light and comfort which he 
longs for cannot come from man. His need is all too deep and 
bitter. In the meditations of which his own calamities were 
the occasion, he has touched upon those great questions over 
which all ages have studied and disputed. The brevity of 
life,—the uncertainty as to what comes afterwards, whether the 
silence of extinction or a conscious and continuous existence, 
and whether that existence be a happy or unhappy one,— 
the inequalities of good and evil in the world,—the sinfulness 
and frailty of mankind,—and, above all, the great question so 
comprehensive, so irrepressible, that must rise once, at least, 
within the soul of every man in every age,—the question, 
“How can man be just with God?’—subjects like these 
crowd in upon him in his darkness,—questions which he 
cannot answer,—dreadful problems which he has been driven 
to take up, but which he has not light enough to study. He 
feels profoundly that man cannot help him, and that God can. 
And so he longs, and prays, and hopes against hope, for the 
manifestation of some divine light, for the utterance of some 
divine word which shall save his faith from utter infidelity. 
He longs to come to God, and plead with him, and ask him 
to reveal himself. He longs to have God come to him and 
speak to him and strengthen him. He_longs for some way of 
access to Ged. He longs for some Mediator who will inter- 
cede for him. He longs for the assurance of the love of God,— 
for the assurance of his holiness and of his mercy,—for the 
assurance of peace and safety for the righteous. He longs 
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for some revelation which shall teach him wherein he has erred, 
and shall make the path of duty plain before him. He 
longs for the assurance of pardon, and of purity, and of holi- 
ness. He longs for just exactly what the gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ supplies. 

It would be interesting, had we space to do it, to take up 
the words of Job, and following them through, chapter by 
chapter, to see how perfectly, and in how great detail, they 
confirm this view. Let any one examine the book with this 
thought in his mind, and notice that what Job is asking for is 
just what the gospel has really given to us. The questions 
which he asks, are questions which Christ answers. The 
darkness of which he complains, is darkness which can only be 
dispelled by Him who hath brought “life and immortality to 
light.” The mystery that shrouds him, and that seems so 
dark and hopeless, would be not indeed dispelled, but shown 
to be a mystery of love, and not of cruelty nor of caprice, if 
he could have known that it was from a God whose name, as 
Christ has shown us, is “Father.” The difficulties which 
clustered round the question, “How should man be just with 
God,” are difficulties which the revelation through our Lord 
shows reconciled and harmonized. The means of access unto 
God, for which Job longed, are all supplied in him who is 
“the way.” The Mediator, whom he wishes for, lives “ at 
the right hand of God,”—and man can go to God, for God 
has come to man; and doubt, suspicion, skepticism, and de- 
spair must vanish in the light of snch a revelation. 

We say that this view does not depend, for its support, on 
detached passages scattered through the book, but that it runs 
all through it, and is interwoven in its very structure. Once 
recognized, it makes the whole poem luminous and intelligible 
with a new meaning. We will take up, however, a few passa- 
ges among the most remarkable, and examine them a little 
more in detail. Take, for instance, the reply of Job to the 
first speech of Bildad, in the ninth and tenth chapters of the 
book. Our quotations, except where some other version is 
expressly mentioned, here, as elsewhere, are from Professor 
Noyes’s elegant and generally accurate translation. 
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Observe, then, that Job acknowledges the omnipotence and 
the omniscience of God, in language of incomparable splendor. 
No one of his three friends can surpass him in his tribute 
to the grandeur and infinity of the Almighty. He is high 
and lifted up. All nature bows to him. He can silence and 
crush into nothingness, by the excellence of his wisdom and 
the might of his strength,* that is, by superior power, by 
sheer force, any one who shall have the audacity to offend or 
question him. All this Job acknowledges. But the question 
is not, he declares, one in regard to the greatness or the power 
of God. The difficulty is that he appears to be only great, and 
terrible, and capricious,—so high that no man can approach to 
him, to plead with him, or answer him. Assurances abound 
that he is splendid in his majesty and power, but what this 
poor sufferer, afflicted with unspeakable calamity, desires, is an 
assurance that he is kind, and gentle, also, and forgiving,— 
that there is with him pardon and pity for man in his 
weakness, in his ignorance, his frailty, and his sin. Let us 
read the very words of Job, (verses 2-4) : 

“ Of a truth, I know thatit is so: 
How can man be just before God? 
If he choose to contend with him, 
He cannot answer him to one charge of a thousand. 


He is excellent in wisdom, mighty in strength ; 
Who hath hardened himself against him, and prospered ?” 


Then follow some illustrations and proofs of these two attri- 
butes on which the friends of Job had so earnestly insisted. 
He admits most fully all that has been said in regard to them, 
and more, (verse 10): 


“ He doeth great things past finding out, 
Yea, wonderful things without number.” 

But the difficulty is that these attributes of power and 
wisdom, which are so marvelously and constantly displayed, 
which are so conspicuous that the blindest cannot doubt them, 
can afford no comfort to the soul of man, unless the soul can 
also know that there are, behind them, other attributes of love 





* Ch, ix, 4. 
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and justice. The difficulty is that the character of God is 
covered with such mystery that, if one looks and listens, he 
can only see the lightning of sublimest wisdom, can only hear 
the thunder of sublimest power,—nothing else,—no word of 
condescension, or of grace,—no voice of justice softened and 
made beautiful and winning by the tones of love and mercy 
blending and harmonizing with it,—no opportunity for access 
to him,—no chance to plead with him or look upon his face. 
Instead of all this, is mystery and darkness, (verses 11, 12): 


“ Lo! he goeth by me, and I see him not: 
He passeth on also, but I perceive him not. 
Behold! he taketh away, who can hinder him ? 
Who will say unto him, ‘ What doest thou?’” * 


There is, at best, no certainty to rest in,—there is only thunder- 
ing and lightning, but no still, small voice of love, (verses 
13-20). 


“ God will not tyrn away his anger ; 
The proud helpers are brought low before him. 
How much less shall I be able to answer him, 
And to choose out words to contend with him? 
Though I were innocent I could not answer him; 
I would cast myself on the mercy of my judge. 
Should I call, and he make answer to me, 
I could not believe that he had listened to my voice ; 
He, that falleth upon me with a tempest, 
And multiplieth my wounds without cause ! 
That will not suffer me to take my breath, 
But filleth me with bitterness ! 
If I look to strength, ‘Lo! here am I,’ (saith he), 
If to justice, ‘Who shall summon me to trial ? 
Though I were upright, yet must my own mouth condemn me ; 
Though I were innocent, He will prove me perverse.” 


Strength and skill are able enough to silence, but they do 
not convince nor satisfy. When a scul is groping in the 
thickest darkness, it does not want to be dazzled by the light- 
ning of the divine omniscience. What it longs for is the clear 





* We follow here the translation of our common version, which differs slightly 
from Prof. Noyes’s, but is, as he acknowledges, as exact a rendering as the one 
which he prefers, though neither of them is in conflict with the view which we 
present. 
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shining of the sun of righteousness,}the light of love,, of the 
reconciled countenance of the Most Holy one. It prays to 
know that God is good,—not that he is strong or wise,—but 
But the more Job longs, and prays, and waits, 
and watches, the more dark and hopeless is his ignorance and 
blindness. And so, of a sudden, he breaks out into impatient 
and irreverent and almost desperate accusation, (verses 22-24): 
“Tt is allone; therefore I will affirm, 

He destroyeth the righteous and the wicked alike. 

When the scourge bringeth sudden destruction, 

He laugheth at the sufferings of the innocent. 

The earth is given into the hands of the wicked ; 

He covereth the faces of the judges thereof ; 

If it be not he, who is it ?” 

Then follows one of those frequent allusions, with which 
the book is crowded, to the mystery which hangs over human 
life. Why is it so short and fleeting? Whence does it come? 
Whither does it go? So long as the patriarch’s own life had 
been smooth and happy, so long as his piety was crowned and 
rewarded by prosperity, these questions had not troubled him. 
He could afford to trust the future in the hands of God. But 
now, there are no questions which are pressed upon him more 
unavoidably, none which he asks more frequently, than such 
as these: why does life pass by so swiftly? and whither does it 
hasten? They are a part of his longing cry for light. It is 
one of the bitterest parts of his complaint, that the future is 
so dark and hopeless, and that the present fades so swiftly inte 
that uncertainty. Notice, for instance, in the seventh chapter, 
verse 6: 


“My days are swifter than the weaver’s shuttle; 
They pass away without hope.” 


And so, also, in the verses which we are now examining, 
(verses 25, 26): 


“My days are swifter than a post: 
They flee away, they see no good. 
They are passed away as the swift ships, 
As the eagle that hasteth to the prey.”* 





* We prefer, here, the King James’s version, and accordingly quote from it. 
VOL. XXI. 50 
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It is remarkable how all these images express not only the 
brevity of human life, but the mystery of that brevity, as 
well. Just as the courier on his fleet dromedary, speeding 
across the desert with his message, comes out of one indistinct 
horizon where the grey sand touches the encircling sky, and 
passes onward, silent, rapid, eager, till he sinks beyond the 
opposite horizon,—passing out of the unknown into the un- 
known ; just as the reed boats on the river, gliding with the 
double speed of wind and current, come from an unseen 
distance and pass swiftly by, into some unknown haven ; just 
as the eagle, high up in the trackless sky, speeds where the 
eye must strive in vain to follow him,—-so is it, cries the patri- 
arch, with my life! It springs out of the unknown past. It 
vanishes into the unknown future. It is swifter than the post, 
the ship, the eagle. It hastens onward silently, mysteriously, 
and disappears—I know not whither, and when it vanishes it is 
forgotten. There is no more trace of it than when the drifting 
sand fills up the track by which the courier passed; no more 
than when the river smooths itself after the boats have cut it; 
no more than when the trackless air affords no evidence of 
where the eagle beat it with his wings! These coincidences of 
illustration are not accidental. The complaint of Job is not 
merely of the brevity of human life; it is that he can see no 
reason for that brevity; it is that it seems cruel that it should 
last only long enough to cease; it is that he has no light to 
show him life and immortality beyond the grave. It is of 
mystery that he complains,—of mystery which, unexplained, 
makes God seem cruel or capricious. It is not only that his 
days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, but that “they pass 
away without hope.” 

But we must not draw out too far, our comment on these 
chapters, although, the more minute and careful our study of 
them, the more they would be seen to yield the meaning which 
we have tried to point out. There is, however, in the verses 
immediately following, a passage so remarkable that we cannot 
pass it by. The patriarch continues his complaint, his ery for 
light. He says that he cannot, if he would, forget it,—he 
cannot, if he would, avoid the doubts that worry him,—the 
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agony of suspicion and of terror in regard to God. There is 
no way to escape from it The consciousness of his 
own imperfection and guilt,—the consciousness that, after all 
that he can do, he is unfit to approach the majesty of the most 
High, the consciousness which all holy souls, in every age, 
have had, and which the Christian poet has so well expressed,— 
“ The best obedience of my hands 
Dares not appear before thy throne,”— 
all this, joined with his fear that God was his enemy and not 
his friend, and with his fear of never being able to clear up 
the mysteries that surround him and to approach with loving 
confidence into the presence of his Maker,—all this, on the one 
hand, conflicting, on the other hand, with the strong piety of 
his soul which would hope on even against hope, wrought 
within him, till the conflict of emotions wrung from him 
these memorable words, (verses 32-35): 
“ For He is not a man as I am, that-I should answer him, 

And we should come together in judgment. 

Neither is there any daysman betwizxt us, 

That might lay his hand upon us both. 

Let him take his rod away from me, 

And let not his fear terrify me: 

Then would I speak, and not fear Him; 

But it is not so with me.”* 
If it were thus with him,—if what he here longs for, as a 
thought too great for hope, were real,—if God could conde- 
scend to an equality with him, or if there were a mediator 
through whom he could come to God,—if thus there could be 
any revelation which would take away man’s terror and which 
would show a plan of reconciliation between God and man,— 
if, in one word, there were such a gospel as Christ afterward re- 
vealed,—he would be satisfied and more than satisfied. The 
agony of his needy soul, in its blind groping, in its honest skepti- 
cism, touches upon truths which yet it does not dare to recog- 
nize as truths, but only wishes that they were such,—grasps 





* We adhere in this passage, also, tothe King James's version, which, in the 
use of the word “ daysman,” gives, as it seems to us, a happier translation than 
the narrow words “ umpire” and “ arbiter” afford. 
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at realities, upon which it cannot rest, because it does not 
know them as realities, but only as longings which it seemed 
hardly possible should ever be fulfilled—yearns after light 
which was certainly to shine more brilliantly than he could ask 
or think, but which as yet was hidden from him and reserved 
- for later and more blessed days. “Oh that it might be thus!” 
he cries; not knowing that in Christ our Lord it should be 
thus. But from a hope which, though his heart longs for it, to 
his reason seems so visionary and so vain, he falls back again 
into his darkness and his despondency, and takes up his old com- 
plaints and painful conflicts, doubts, and questionings, his 
weariness and bitterness of soul :— 
“TI am weary of my life ; 

I will give myself up to complaint ; 

I will speak in the bitterness of my soul. 

I will say unto God, Do not condemn me ! 

Show me wherefore thou contendest with me! 

Is it a pleasure to thee to oppress, 


And to despise the work of thy hands, 
And to shine upon the plans of the wicked ?”* 


Still the same weary cry for light, the same longing prayer that 
God would somehow manifest himself, the same eager appeal 
to Him to vindicate his own character, and to scatter all the 
clouds of doubt and of suspicion which so thicken around the 
suffering soul of Job. Still the same 


“ Warmth within the breast” to “melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part ;” 


still the same convictions and intuitions of a pious soul, in con- 
flict with the mysteries that seem so gloomy; still the same 
weary questions why? wherefore? wilt thou? hast thou? 
Still the same looking forward to the grave, because it is the 
termination of these earthly miseries ; and still the same shrink- 
ing from it, because there is no sure hope of life and immor- 
tality to lighten it,—nothing, at the utmost, but a glimmering 
presentiment, an undefined and shadowy desire, which does not 
brighten into hope, nor see, beyond the grave, anything ex- 
cept (chap. x, 21-22) 





* Chap. x, 1-3. 
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“The land of darkness and death-shade, 
The land of darkness, like the blackness of death-shade, 
Where is no order, and where the light is as darkness.” 


These chapters are a specimen of the whole spirit of the pa- 
triarch’s words. And our comment upon them will afford the 
best illustration of the meaning which, it seems to us, those 
words contain. It is, in one word, the ery of a good man with- 
out the gospel, longing for the gospel. It is the complaint of 
a suffering but saintly soul, groping in darkness and praying 
for a revelation. And as he longs and prays, reading his own 
soul, and seeing what he needs, and wishing that what he de- 
sires might at some time be real, he is, without knowing it, the 
prophet of these latter days. What he pictures as a desidera- 
tum, merely, hardly as a possibility, our eyes behold! And as 
in his blindness and his ignorance he shapes out that which, he 
feels assured, would supply his profoundest necessities if he 
could but have it,—we see that he is shaping out the revelation 
which God has since then given to the world in Christ Jesus 
his son. 

It is, of course, as we have already intimated, impossible that 
we should follow through the book and trace this meaning 
throughout all the words of Job. It would be impressive, in- 
deed, if we could exhibit all of his prayers, and show how 
fully Christ has answered them,—all of his longings, and show 
how perfectly they are met and satisfied in the New Testa- 
ment revelation. Notice, for instance, how he blindly feels af- 
ter and longs for the Christian truths of immortality and resur- 
rection, in that remarkable chapter, the solemnity and magnifi- 
cence of which has been so much admired, (ch. xiv, 1-14). 
He does not dare to believe in it, because he has no word of the 
Almighty to authorize his belief,—he does not even dare to 
hope for it, but he wishes that it might be so. There are, it 
is true, in nature, some analogies which his mind, quickened 
by its suffering, has observed, and which darkly hint at a life 
in death, a resurrection from the grave, such as he wishes were 
possible,—such as he would believe in, if he could. 


“There is hope for a tree, 
If it be cut down that it will sprout again, 
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And that its tender branches will not fail; ... . 

But man dieth, and he is gone forever ! 

Man expireth, and where is he? ... . 

Man lieth down and riseth not ; 

Till the heavens be no more he shall not awake, 

Nor be roused from his sleep.” 
If God would only speak and give him leave to trust in some 
such resurrection, some immortality which should triumph over 
death and be victorious over the grave, it would be all that he 
would ask, he says. 

“O that thou wouldst Aide me in the under world! 
That thou wouldst conceal me till thy wrath be past! 


That thou wouldst appoint me a time and then remember me ! 
If a man die, can he live again ?” 


If this were possible, how it would lift the veil of mystery and 
let in light upon the perplexities and inequalities of this fleet- 
ing life! Cheered by such a hope, if he dared to entertain it, 
he cries, 


“ All the days of my hard-service would I wait, 
Till my change should come!” 


How pathetic is this despondent cry for the “ life and immor- 
tality” which afterwards Christ was to bring so perfectly 
to light,—which earlier, although more dimly, was to be re- 
vealed through prophets and to holy men with whom God should 
enter into covenant! We feel, as we read it, that if this suf- 
ferer could have stood where we stand, or even where God’s 
covenant people stood, with their imperfect light,—that he 
would have cried out not with lamentation and suspicion, but 
with songs of joy and of thanksgiving. Even as it is, he does 
sometimes, even against hope, give utterance to words of hope 
which seem as if they must belong to Christian days. It seems 
as if he had an irrepressible assurance that a necessity so deep, 
and a longing so intense as that with which his soul was filled, 
must, somehow, and at some day, be satisfied. Once, at least, 
this assurance rises to a clear and triumphant exultation, and 
for a moment the faith of his soul soars up beyond the clouds 
and darkness, and he cries— 


“Yet I know that my Vindicator liveth, 
And will stand up, at length, on the earth ; 
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And though with my skin this body be wasted away, 
Yet in my flesh shall I see God. 
Yea, I shall see him my friend ; 
My eyes shall behold him no longer an adversary.”* 


We do not propose any critical examination of this vexed 
passage. Certainly Professor Noyes’s translation, from which 
we quote, will not be regarded as too evangelical, and we 
are safe from any prejudice of that sort if we follow him. 
But, even taking this cold and cautious rendering, the passage 
means at least as much as this,—that this perplexed and weary 
sufferer does not give up his hope that God will certainly re- 
veal himself, will clear up all the mysteries which have made 
him seem so cruel and unjust, and will show that he is good, 
that he is a deliverer, a vindicator, a redeemer. When this 
revelation shall be made, the longing patriarch does not 
know,—it will be “at last, far off, at last,”—“ at the latter day 
upon the earth,”—in some vague “ aftertime;”+—only, when it 
does take place, he himself shall see it, and be satisfied with it. 
What degree of suffering, of darkness—what uncertainties of 
life or death may yet be before him, he does not know; but 
he will not give up the hope that “at length” he shall see 
God and be satisfied in him. It is the “seeing” on which he 
insists, and in the faith of which he exults: “I shall see God. 
Yea, I shall see him”—“for myself,” (as our common ver- 
sion more aptly renders it), “ My eyes shall behold him !” 

Of course the patriarch did not know when he uttered them, 
how much these words should, one day, mean. He spoke them 
in the dark. They are the expression of his faith, which had 
so often staggered and been crushed, reasserting itself, and 
leaping forward through the dark towards light which he felt 
sure was shining though he could not see it. It is for a mo- 
ment only ; then he falls back again into darkness and uncer- 
tainty, to take up the mournful cry— 


“ O that I knew where I might find him! 
That I might come even to his seat !”} 





* Noyes’s Translation, chap. xix, 25-27, 

+ Translation of the American Bible Union,—which should be consulted on this 
passage. 

¢ Chap. xxiii, 3, common version. 
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With this prayer for light,—this appeal to a God whom he 
cannot see,—he began his sad complaint; and now, as he 
is ending it, this is the last thing that he wishes for,—that 
God will hear him and reveal himself. Any revelation, by 
a word however written or spoken, will be better than this 
fearful darkness! Let God show him what he has against him ! 
Let him speak if only to condemn him! It will be a welcome 
word to him, whatever it shall be! 
“O that He would yet hear me ! 
Here is my signature ; let the Almighty answer me, 
And let mine adversary write down his charge !* 


Truly I would wear it upon my shoulder ; 
I would bind it upon me as a crown.”+ 


It is by no means necessary to take these words as spoken de- 
fiantly and irreverently. To us they rather seem an earnest 
prayer that God will make a revelation of himself and of his 
will towards man, and a vow that such a revelation should 
be treasured and obeyed with all sincerity and uprightness. 
Let God but show what his will is, and this holy man will not 
fail to do it! Let God but speak, and his servant will hear! 
If he shall speak, it will be righteously and well, and he will 
prove himself a vindicator, just and good, and a “ prince ”t ac- 
cessible and gracious!— . . . . Thus cries the patriarch, end- 
ing as he began, with a cry for light One more asser- 
tion of his conscious integrity, coming after the appeal is fin- 
ished,—like a sob that will not be choked down,—and then, 
“the words of Job are ended.” 

It is not a part of our plan in this Article to examine the 
prolonged and eloquent address of Elihu, nor the words which 
Jehovah spoke “out of the whirlwind.” We have simply tried 
to show that, independently of any and every other meaning 
which the book of Job possesses, it gives us the picture of a 





* The word “ charge” does not seem to us a good translation here: “ book,” in 
the common version, is an error in the other direction, perhaps, but this seems to 
us too narrow a word. Aiming at great exactness, the translator has not ex- 
pressed enough. It was more than a mere bill of charges that Job prayed for. 
It was an “answer” from the Almighty that he desired. 

+ Noyes’s Translation, chap. xxxi, 35-6. ¢ Chap. xxxi, 37. 
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pious but unenlightened soul longing for something which, he 
says, would satisfy him and supply his needs, if he had it,—but 
which he has not,—and that this “something ” was the gospel. 
Of course, our view must find its support chiefly in the words 
of Job himself, and, when he ceases from the discussion we 
need follow it no longer. We will only remark that Elihu, 
while he rebukes the irreverence and the too great self-confi- 
dence into which the patriarch has been provoked, gives him, 
nevertheless, more real sympathy and consolation than his 
three “comforters” had given. He assures him that these ter- 
rible calamities may be meant kindly, after all, may be chas- 
tisements and not punishments, and that God is really pitiful 
and merciful, as well as powerful and wise: 


“Behold God is great, but despiseth not any !”"* 


* * * * * * 
“ He is excellent in power and justice, 
Great also in mercy, he doth not oppress.”+ 

Yet, comfortable as this assurance is, the soul of Job is only 
hushed to silence, is still in the dark, and still appeals to God. 
And so Jehovah speaks, but—because his servant Job has gone 
too far, and has been over bold and, sometimes, too self-confi- 
dent—he speaks, at first, in words of awful majesty, and brings 
him to a more lowly and reverent recognition of divine wis- 
dom and power, and of his own littleness and insufficiency, 
so that he can be content to trust and wait. He reproves what- 
ever impiety and self-conceit there may have been in the hon- 
est skepticism of his servant, and Job bows to the reproof with 
patience and humility, confessing that he has, indeed, been 
over bold and irreverent in his complaints, and that the mys- 
teries which perplexed and worried him did, indeed, arise from 
his own littleness and ignorance. But it is noticeable that the 
tremendous words of God have given him comfort and encour- 
agement also; and while he bows in all humility, and in ear- 
nest penitence for his sin, he appeals to him again, this time 
sure of a reply :— | 





* Noyes’s Tr., ch. xxxvi, 5. 

+ Ch. xxxvii, 23. Perhaps the chief difference between the speech of Elihu 
and those of the “ three friends” is thus summed up, at the close. He insists upon 
God's mercy, while they hold to a strict justice. 
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“ Hear thou, then, I beseech thee, and I will speak ! 
I will ask thee, and do thou instruct me !’* 


He waits, now, with simple confidence for the light which 
shall remove his darkness. Now that God speaks to him, he 
will fear no longer. And the answer comes,—not the full an- 
swer, to be sure, but enough to justify and reassure his faith, 
enough to show that God is good, enough to vindicate the suf- 
fering patriarch and put his soul at rest. The “answer” of 
Jehovah, “the end of the Lord,” as the apostle James calls it,”— 
that the “ Lord is very pitiful and of tender mercy,”—this answer, 
this revelation, does not consist in the grand words of power 
and wisdom which he spoke, but in the sentence which con- 
demned the “three comforters” and commended Job, restor- 
ing to him double his former prosperity. This was enough for 
Job, because it proved that God possessed the very character 
which he had implored him to reveal, and he could trust him, 
now, for the supply of all those deeper needs, of which in his 
sore agony he had become conscious. God had spoken, and 
had given him arevelation. The time had not yet come for the 
full and perfect revelation through the Word incarnate. The 
“latter days” of Christian light were still far distant in the 
future,—but this special revelation assured the patriarch that 
he need doubt and fear no longer. But his conflict has not 
been in vain. And the “ answer” of the Lord, accepting Job 
and rejecting the dull platitudes of the men who had under- 
taken to “comfort” him, gives a divine and most impressive 
sanction to that grand truth which a Christian poet has so 
well expressed,— 


“There lives more faith in honest donbt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds !” 


His very doubts and cries for help were all prophetic, though 
he knew it not, of truth and help which, in the latter days, 
Christ Jesus should reveal. “Verily, I say unto you,” said 
Jesus to his disciples, “ that many prophets and righteous men 
have desired to see those things which ye see, and have not 





* Chap. xiii, 4. 
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seen them; and to hear those things which ye hear, and have 
not heard them.”* Surely, among all the “ righteous men ” who 
thus longed for the gospel day, there were none that longed 
more earnestly than Job, for there were none that longed so 
blindly and in such great mystery. 

It seems to us that this view of the book of Job explains and 
harmonizes the varieties of interpretation which have been ap- 
plied to it. It shows how those passages, which seem so 
strangely evangelical, come to be found in a poem of such great 
antiquity, and the work of some one so entirely unfamiliar with 
God’s written word. They were the utterances of a man in- 
spired to see and feel his need, and to long for what would sat- 
isfy that need. He had no revelation which enabled him to 
trust that such a satisfaction would be possible, but he longs 
for it, as if it were, and wishes that it were. He has even 
practically worked out the plan which God was afterwards to 
execute for the deliverance of suffering and blinded men, sim- 
ply from the study of his own deep and bitter need, not know- 
ing that the plan should ever be made real. He cries out for 
light, for revelation, for deliverance ; he is like 

“ An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry.” 
He is like those who 


“ Stretch lame hands of faith, and grope” 


for truths, but cannot find them. The book of Job is the re- 
verse of the New Testament; it is the background against 
which the light of the divine gospel shines. It shows the agony 
of a good man who needs the revelation which Christ brings, 
but who is ignorant of it. The book ought to stand as a kind 
of solemn and impressive preface to the volume of God’s reve- 
lation. We find the gospel in it, indeed,—find it in some pas- 
sages, with an almost startling distinctness, but we find it al- 
ways negatively,—longed for by a man who did not know 
that what he needed would be realized, but only dimly hoped 
for it, and could not but hope for it, just because he needed it 
so sorely. 





* Matt. xiii, 17. 
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If the view which we have thus tried to present be a true 
one, the practical value of it is immense. We need not stop 
to point out that value and show how useful such an inspired 
background tothe gospel may be tothe preacher. The view is 
one which has been forced upon us by the careful study of the 
book of Job, in the original, and by years of meditation on it. 
It has grown upon us more and more all thetime. Imperfectly 
as we have here developed it, we trust that it may serve to 
make this grandest of all poems more luminous and precious 
to those who, in these Christian days, rejoice in light, of which, 
by his very agony of darkness and of skepticism, this patriarch 
was the unconscious prophet. 





Adjutant Stearns. 


ArticLE VI—ADJUTANT STEARNS. 


Adjutant Stearns. Boston: Massachusetts. Sabbath School 
Society, Depository No. 18, Cornhill. 


Tus is the title-page of a volume of 160 pages, written by 
President Stearns of Amherst College. It is a memorial of his 
son, a young officer who fell in the battle of Newbern, “in- 
scribed by his father to the gallant and noble commander, Col. 
William 8S. Clark: to the resolute and patriotic officers and 
privates of the 21st Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers: to 
the brave citizens and regular soldiers of the great army of the 
United States; and to all young men of lofty aims and endeay- 
ors everywhere.” It is a beautiful tribute to a beautiful 
character; and although prepared by a father’s hand, while 
his heart was freshly bleeding, and amid the restrictions which 
a conscious love and grief imposed, it loses nothing from this, 
but rather gains ; for there is felt to be a reserved power through 
the whole; back of every fact there is another; there is a re- 
strained grieving throughout, provocative of tears in the read- 
er; and when the story is told, and the abrupt conclusion is 
reached,—abrupt as the rifle shot which opened an exit from 
the body for the young hero’s spirit,—-the facts alone are sufficient 
to make the desired impression, and all that the parental com- 
piler might have said, but could not, is said by comrades and 
commanders. 

We accept this book thankfully in the name of the young 
men of our country; it is a reminder to us how much we have 
lost, and also how much we are gaining of hallowed and res- 
torative influences,—redemption earned by sacrifice. It is a 
bloody flower plucked from the field of battle. Nature 
scatters some of her rarest products over her dreariest scenes. 
Delicate and graceful hare-bells, “flowers of loveliest blue,” 
bend over the glaciers ; the most beautiful life in nature, “ skirt_ 
ing the eternal frost.” So the loftiest virtues of humanity 
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have flourished amid its deepest crimes. Who can despair of 
this land of ours, or doubt the future God will unroll before 
us, whatever be the portents of the hour,—and we are writing 
in the darkest moments of our civil war,—when, through rank 
and file of our citizen soldiery, God has sown broadcast seeds 
of heroism and martyr-like sacrifice? True, we are a wicked 
people, more so than we have been wont to think, more so, 
perhaps, than any of us have been disposed to admit ; profani- 
ty has flamed over the land, regiments and camps have spoken 
the vernacular of hell, as if they were cohorts of Satan’s re- 
bellion, instead of loyal bulwarks of a legitimate government. 
Fearful as is the admission, and sadly as we make it, yet 
it is to be thankfully remembered, that God does not count 
off the evil against the good, and decide the destiny of a coun- 
try, by the character of the majority. Had but ten righteous 
persons been found in Sodom, the whole city had been saved 
for the ten’s sake. God values a single child of his, above— 
who is authorized to say how many of his enemies /—and the 
prayer of one righteous man shall countervail the cries for ven- 
geance of generations of the wicked. Asin the mystery of re- 
demption, “ by one man, Jesus Christ, the grace of God and 
the gift by grace hath abounded unto many ;” so it often is; 
God has more favor to one, than disfavor to multitudes; “ where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” “ Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” We cannot 
tell how precious, nor how dear to God is the blood of one such 
servant of His, as young Stearns, and many like him, who for 
the love of God have given their life for their country. It is 
the glory of Christian sacrifice, that Christ associates it with 
his own, not to atone but to accomplish the purposes of his 
atonement, “filling up that which is behind of the afflictions 
of Christ.” 

Adjutant Stearns was a son of New England, in the strong- 
est and best sense ; he was descended from its founders and first 
planters; he numbered among his ancestors Gov. Thomas Dud- 
ley and Capt. Edward Johnson; and of the blood of the now 
classic John Alden, “three currents flowed in his veins.” If 
there be anything in hereditary piety, “ which dwelt first ” not 
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“in his grandmother,” but in his earlier progenitors in this 
country ; if there be anything in liberal culture from genera- 
tion to generation; all this refinement and capacity was the en- 
dowment of his birth ; for in these respects he was singularly 
happy, having sprung from a line of ministers, educated in 
Harvard College, and families whose names were never ab- 
sent from the lists of members in full communion with opr 
churches. It is pleasant to observe in such a scion of New 
England so early and strong a development of its great histor- 
ic traits, the love of knowledge, of freedom, and of God. 
Of his desire for an education we need not speak; he shar- 
ed it in common with most boys of his native state, so rich- 
ly blest by its public schools; and nothing less could have 
been expected of him, born in Cambridge, under the shadow 
of old Harvard, and passing from boyhood into manhood at Am- 
herst, in the heart of the college, under the roof of its president, 
his father. The noble enthusiasm of his nature is singularily wit- 
nessed by his boyish notes to his father, just before he went to An- 
dover to fit for college. “In regard to my studying, I feel as I nev- 
er have before; something within me says, Act; and, as Sheri- 
dan said, ‘It is in me and must come out.’ I feel more and more, 
every day, the truth of the saying, ‘Knowledge is power.’ I am 
determined yet to make ‘something or nothing ;’ that is my mot- 
to; and, father, you shall yet hear from me in other ways than as 
your son.” Speaking of some obstacles, and of his plans to over- 
come them, he writes, “ Havn’t other folks done so ? and can’t I 
dothe same? I will do the same, can’t or no can’t. It will be 
done, and shall bedone. Where there’s a willthere’sa way. I 
have the will; the way will follow.” In his college course he 
became enamored of the mathematics and the natural sciences, 
particularly of chemistry. In this, as in everything, the pas- 
sionate energy of his nature came out. To an intimate friend 
he wrote, “I cannot explain to you how passionately fond of 
chemistry I am; not as a person is fond of music, or as many 
say they are fond of languages, history, mathematics ; but asa 
part almost of my very existence. I feel as if I could do anything, 
bear anything, for its sake.” But beneath this ardent love of 
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science, there siumbered another passion, and stronger ; it was 
the love of country ; it was loyalty to the Union and Constitu- 
tion, an intelligent devotion to the great principles involved in 
our institutions. After the fall of Fort Sumter, in the majes- 
tic uprising of our people, the young men of our colleges were 
among the first to feel the impulse; they crested the wave of 
excitement which rolled over the land; Ambherst particu- 
larly was distinguished, and that terrible Sabbath, which rose 
gloomily upon the telegraphic spreading of the news, the 
young men of the college enrolled a company to be employed, 
if needed, for the defense of Washington, and “ at the head of 
this list of patriotic warriors, was written in his own hand, the 
name of Frazar A. Stearns.” He did not, however, immedi- 
ately leave his studies, but when the tidings of the Bull Run 
defeat and shame arrived, he could no longer be restrained. 
He felt the stigma as a personal disgrace ; he wished to wipe 
it off, if need be, by the sacrifice of his own life. A family in 
the neighborhood recall a visit he made them just then. “ Mrs. 
D.” he said, “we are beaten, we run, 7, u, n, that spells run, 
don’t it? Yes, we run. I wish I had been there; I would 
not have run ; I would have stood and died alone. J wish J 
had.” To his father he said, “ We have been beaten, and now 
there is a call for Frazar A. Stearns.” After counsels against 
precipitation, and in view of accumulating evidences of a call 
from God, his father said, “If such are your motives and con- 
victions, go, and God be with you.” 

The preparations made by the young volunteer were intel- 
ligent and earnest. He gave himself to assiduous training 
in Amherst and Boston in the use of the bayonet and revolver, 
and in the sword exercise. With a thoughtfulness, also, rare 
indeed in one of his age, to make himself useful in all ways 
to the men under his care, he went to his physician, and spent 
hours in talking with him about the wounds and diseases of the 
soldier, his fatigues on the march and his dangers in the camp, 
as well as the various forms of death or wounds in battle. That 
this was no sudden impulse, but, as his father judged, “a call 
from God,” was sufficiently evidenced by this sober discipline, 
and the more than consistent, the glorious fulfilling of the 
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promise! He was not yet twenty-one, but it is wonderful with 
what sobriety, forecast, and sacred enthusiasm he entered into 
the war. When asked how he felt in view of the possibility of 
what afterwards became a fact, he answered, “I hope, of course, 
to escape and return; but I have thought of all this, and if it 
should be God’s will, I think I am ready.” When young Ells- 
worth was killed, he said, “It is a glorious death. I should 
have been willing to have stood in his place if I could save the 
country.” It is the testimony of his father, that no opposing 
argument could be advanced, which he had not considered, 
that he be’teved himself adapted to a military life; that he had 
courage, self-control, the power to influence and command men, 
and he thought to inspire them, at least some of them, with 
patriotic sentiments, and a sacred enthusiasin; he believed, 
moreover, that the country needed educated men, who were 
moral and religious, officers who would act from principle, who 
would feel for the privates and take care of them, and work 
hard to make them soldiers, and Christian soldiers. Was he 
not clearly right in this? and how have subsequent events 
emphasized the wisdom and justice of the sentiments en- 
tertained by this young soldier? He early gave proof how 
lofty and how firmly fixed his views of duty were. Accepting 
a commission as first lieutenant of Company I, in the 21st 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, lhe was offered the posi- 
tion of aid-de-camp, by General Reno,—alas! this gallant and 
distinguished officer is now, too, lamented by his admiring and 
grateful country. But honorable and attractive as the offer 
was, young Stearns declined it, resolved to stick by his regi- 
ment, for his company actually needed him in it, and he was 
determined, by fighting for his country, to deserve promotion, 
before he received it. He wrote: “I have left everything to 
fight for my country. If, in the course of events, I should 
prove a good soldier, fit to command men, and an able officer ; 
and if God in his great mercy should spare my life, my success- 
es would then, of course, be measured, at least, in some de- 
gree, by my advancement. A good officer is always known ; 
and if you will excuse me for saying so, the qualifications of a 
good officer are, besides courage,—intelligence, energy, good 
VOL. XXI. 51 
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breeding, and a certain knack and power of commanding 
men.” 

The remainder of the story is quickly told. He took part 
in the Burnside Expedition, and was engaged in the two battles 
of Roanoke and Newbern, in the first of which he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his gallantry and was wounded, and in 
the other, he fell, making a difficult and dangerous charge. 
His own manly and Christian words describe to us his experi- 
ence in the first battle: 


“The bullets whistled all around me,—the cannon shots flew over me,—and yet 
none hit me until the very last. Then, as if God wished to show me how kind 
he was to me, I was hit twice, first by a ball which passed within one-fourth of 
an inch of my spine, made a little furrow in my neck, and passed through my 
shirt, vest, coat, and overcoat. The other, a buck-shot, entered my cap, passed 
through and hit me on the right forehead. A stunning sensation, a feeling of 
faintness, and I sank down on the ground. Then I revived, and crawling a few 
steps, I found I was all right, though the blood was streaming down my face. I 
thank God I was permitted that day to do something for my country. I never 
felt my wound until twenty-four hours after the battle, when it caused me some 
trouble for two or three days; but itis now quite well. God grant I may see you 
all, dear ones, again, and that together we may thank Him for preserving you 
from any harm, and me from the bullet and cannon-shot, and more still from the 
moral pestilence of camp-life. Pray for me that my faith may be strengthened, 
that my purposes may all be changed for righteousness,” 


Of his first battle we have given his own account; of his 
last. we will give the touchingly simple and beautiful one 
written by a colored boy, who had been a servant in the family 
of President Stearns, but who then was the servant of the 
assistant surgeon of the regiment. 


“The death of my brave young master has prevented me from giving the par- 
ticulars until the present time. I sdy that he was brave, because I know it. 
After I came out here, a strong friendship grew between us, and I came to the 
determination to do everything in my power to promote his happiness; but this 
resolve never did him much good. On the morning of the battle of Roanoke, I 
met him in the gang-way of the boat; we shook hands. He says, ‘ Charlie, we 
shall have a hard fight to-day.’ I looked up in his face; all I saw was a pleasant 
smile, I turned away thinking he was a brave man. In the battle of Roanoke 
he was wounded. I saw him the next day, and asked him how he felt during the 
engagement. He said, ‘I had no time to feel.’ The morning before the battle 
of Newbern, we walked out on the guard of the boat. I said, ‘Mr. Frazar, sup- 
pose you should be killed? He took my hand and said, ‘Charlie, I shall.’ I 
could not stand this, and turned to go, but I felt the pressure grow stronger, and 
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stopped. My throat was full of something hard. My eye fell when I looked at 
him, and he let me go. I think he had something to say, but he never said it to 
me. .. .. When the sad tidings came to me that he was shot, I took lint, banda- 
ges, and wine, &c., and ran to the spot where he was, but all was over. A cor- 
poral of Company C. attended him as long as he lived. He was conveyed toa 
shed adjoining the hospital. It is useless to tell the many attempts I made to re- 
store him to life, but all proved fruitless. I closed his eyes, and pressed that cold 
hand to my lips. I can say no more; but I send you this to let you know that 
his old servant closed his eyes. P.S. I send his testament, that his father gave 
him, by this mail.” 


We do not know where can be found a letter, written under 
like circumstances, that is the equal of this for natural and 
subduing pathos. 

The religious experience of Adjutant Stearns partook of the 
marked attributes of his natural character, sincerity, decision, 
ardor. Baptized in his infancy,—a covenant privilege highly 
valued by his parents, and highly favored by God in the 
children,—he gave evidence from boyhood of Christian char- 
acter growing with his growth and strengthening with his 
strength, and was received to full communion at the age of 
twelve, after a long probation, and when the risk of denying 
him seemed greater than of complying with his request. The 
most salient and instructive feature of his religious experience, 
was the skepticism into which he fell, and out of which he 
rose, not only unharmed by his doubts, but possessed of a 
simpler, humbler, firmer faith. Like many young men, and 
most, pursuing a liberal course of study, he encountered dark 
temptations to unbelief, and the very virtues of his nature 
gave them additional power; he could not shut his eyes to 
them, he would not disown them, and so he went into the 
cloud and wandered long and stumbled oft in the chilling 
mists. He groped about in a chaos of ideas, he was intellect- 
ually all unstrung, and out of joint, but through the whole it 
was manifest that he was not bereft of the leadings of God’s 
spirit ; he was honest and teachable, not loving his doubts and 
proud of them, but fearing them, and praying to be delivered. 
“ His religious life was like a harp not broken and destroyed, 
but unstrung and discordant.” To his father he wrote, “I 
am very unhappy, and have been for some time. Those old 
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doubts have been coming up in my mind, and until they are 
solved I shall be unhappy. You tell me ‘to rejoice evermore,’ 
and ‘pray without ceasing.’ I can do neither, for I seem to 
believe nothing. O! the misery, the agony I endure, you 
cannot imagine; and sometimes I wish I had died when I 
thought I believed, rather than live to become (as I fear 
I shall) an infidel. I would like to believe if I could. I 
know some will call me fickle, changeable, and ridicule me ; 
but I am coming home to you like the prodigal son, and hope 
that you, at least, will not reproach me. Meanwhile, ask the 
Saviour you believe in, if he be true, to convince me.” We 
believe that this experience will be of great benefit to young 
men in our literary institutions, who either from the progress 
of their own studies, or under the influence of bold but undis- 
ciplined minds, fall into scepticism, and keep their doubts to 
themselves, as ashamed of them, or convinced by them. 
There is no danger greater to a young man, than scepticism 
thus secretly entertained. The frankness of Stearns, his manly 
grappling with his doubts by the might of prayer, and his com- 
plete victory over them in a serene faith, and a life of heroic 
self-sacrifice growing out of it, and sustained by it, will help 
many a youth in like peril to the same gracious issue. Biogra- 
phies are useful, as they are natural and unexaggerated ; what 
we want for the stimulus and guidance of our youth, is not a 
shining example of seraphic virtue from the start, but lofty en- 
deavor in the midst of temptations “common to man,” and 
felt to be actual, and the eventual achievement to which Divine 
Grace conducts by the humble methods of faith and patience. 

We have reached the limits assigned this Article, and we re- 
turn to the thought with which we begun, the dignity of self- 
sacrifice, the compensations of this war, the reénacting of the 
great mystery of redemption, the head suffering again in his 
members! We did not know that we had such elements of 
character among our people ; the air was so filled with lamen- 
tations over our covetousness and corruption, our luxury and 
materializing tendencies, we feared the very stock of our 
national life had been infected; but this civil war has re- 
vealed virtues, which, in the darkness of our public crimes 
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shine like the stars, and make the night of our history more 
beautiful than day! We are impressed, also, by the fact, a 
fact uniting the providence with the word of God, and striking 
into the profoundest mysteries of both, that it is the men who 
have brought into this war the rarest endowments and the 
purest hearts, who have been the first to feel its bitterness, and 
sheathe its thunders in their own persons. While it: is true 
“no man liveth and sinneth not,” and none of our people can 
claim exemption from God’s primitive visitations, but must 
acknowledge they are lighter than their sins; still, as respects 
the causes that have brought on this war, some are compara- 
tively innocent, yet these have not only suffered with the 
guilty, but have stood in the forefront of the battle, and been 
the first and freest to shed their blood. It is a suggestive 
fact that this young patriot, who was so ready to fly to arms, 
and with a presaging calmness to offer up his life, brought 
to the strife nothing of the bitterness of party-spirit, but from 
his quiet study, foreseeing the impending collision, examined 
the subject thoughtfully and conscientiously, and in a spirit 
which, had it been universal, would have rendered the fratri- 
cide impossible, counseled a moderation commendable, we 
will not say in a boy, but a statesman, and with patriotic and 
Christian magnanimity would have shared the costs of emanci- 
pation between North and South. “ From early youth,” says 
Professor Tyler, in his funeral discourse, “he had taken a 
deep interest in the history and prosperity of his country. 
And as those perilous times drew near, which foreshadowed 
the rebellion and the war, his mind dwelt so much upon those 
perils, that amid the dreamy wanderings of his long sickness 
in 1859, he proposed plans, not unworthy of a sound and ma- 
ture understanding, for the national safety. Especially he 
urged with great earnestness, that his father should write 
articles for the most patriotic papers, and to the most judicious 
men of the country; not the extreme or the party men, but 
to the honest, fair-minded and good, to bring them together 
for consultation, and try to have the right men sent to Con- 
gress, who would take up the slavery question honestly and 
kindly, and propose that the Government and the Nation 
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should offer to bear a reasonable part of the expense of eman- 
cipation.” We have not a word now to say about the wisdom 
of this expedient, or the possibility, even, of averting the 
history that has ensued; but we call attention to the spirit of 
this youthful student, nor can we think, even now, how the 
patriot and the Christian could have counseled better, and we 
ask, where breathed there one less deserving the bullet shock 
and the agony of death upon the battle-field? Yet, thus it 
has pleased God! By such blood-shedding is our country to 
be redeemed ; by such fellowship with Christ in suffering is 
the new life of our countrymen to be generated ; the short life 
and early death of young Stearns will accomplish all that any 
human life and death can, by kindling a like spirit in the 
hearts of his countrymen, of devotion to God and Father-land, 
“though dead, yet speaking,” though ascended, yet incarnate 
in the bosoms of the young men, who are to make the future 
of the American continent what the world needs, and Christ 
demands ! 





ArticLe VIIL—EMANCIPATION. 


The Ordeal of Free Labor in the British West Indies. By 
Ws. G. Sewett. pp. 325. Harper & Brothers. 1861. 


The West Indies as they Were and Are. Edinburgh Review, 
April, 1859. 


Compendium of the Seventh Census. pp. 400. Washing- 
ton, 1854. 


Slavery in the United States. An Address by Geo. M. Wes- 
ton. Washington, 1861. 


Message of President Lincoln, March 6th, 1862. 


Tue Message of President Lincoln, sent to congress in 
March last, for the first time lisping from the seat of govern- 
ment the word Emancipation, combined with the course of 
events during the last few months, has removed the question 


of the abolition of slavery in the United States, from the 
almost exclusive possession of speculatists, philanthropists, and 
the hitherto hated abolitionists, and set it up as the chief 
practical question for the consideration of the nation. What 
the War of 1812 was; what the Bank, and Tariff, and Sub- 
treasury questions have been since; such is now the question of 
Emancipation: and such it is to remain until settled. 

In what we have to say we shall use the terms Emancipa- 
tion and Abolition as being of like signification. For, al- 
though they are in themselves distinct, and neither necessarily 
implies the other, yet, as a practical matter, relating to us at 
the present time, we think they are inseparably combined. If 
the slaves held in bondage by us shall be emancipated, wheth- 
er -by act of congress or the swifter act of military power, 
such is the state of public opinion that we cannot doubt that 
the abolition of slavery, as an institution, will quickly fol- 
low. Nor, on the other hand, do we believe that the aboli- 
tion of slavery is likely to be effected, whether by act of the 
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general government or that of the separate states, with- 
out its being accompanied by the emancipation, within a 
reasonable time, of the existing slaves. As a matter of con- 
venience, therefore, we shall use the terms interchangeably. 

The slavery question presents itself to our consideration in 
several distinct, though related aspects, such as the moral, 
the political—including the social, and the economic or finan- 
cial. On moral grounds it would seem easy to determine the 
question. And yet, until recently, it might have been debated 
whether the moral feeling of the nation as a whole was as 
generally arrayed against slavery as it was half a century ago. 
The patent proofs of this may be found in the formal de- 
liverances of ecclesiastical bodies at the South, and in the 
purpose, publicly avowed at the outbreak of the present 
rebellion, to make human slavery the corner-stone of the 
proposed southern confederacy. It is not to be denied, either, 
that in the northern portion of the country the moral sen- 
timent of the people has not been arrayed against slavery 
as it should have been. Among those composing the churches, 
of all denominations, we have no doubt there has been a 
growing and decisive opposition. But among those not ac- 
tuated by distinctively religions motives, such progress has 
been less manifest. Partly through political intrigue, and 
partly through the blinding influence of the pecuniary gains 
accruing to northern trade from the products of slave labor, 
there has been bred extensively a disinclination to look 
upon slavery in its true character, or to treat it as it has 
deserved to be treated. The moneyed interest of the North 
has been on the side of slavery, and has frowned upon 
the expression of right opinion in regard to the subject. 
And then there has been a large inert mass, as there is in 
every community, having no positive opinions about any- 
thing of a moral nature, and whose opinions upon any sub- 
ject are not based upon well considered facts or truths; who 
have served, as such masses always do, to block the wheels of 
moral advancement by their simple dead inertia, rather than by 
any decided or intelligent opposition. 

But even among a portion of the pious and the humane, 
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there has been sometimes a failure in the development of 
right sentiment and action. Taking it for granted, as many of 
this class have, that slavery had become so strongly entrenched 
among us as to defy all endeavors to free ourselves from it, 
they have dismissed the subject from consideration on the 
ground that feeling and endeavor could result in no practical 
good, and would, therefore, be a useless expenditure of sympa- 
thy and effort. So, forgetiing that wherever there is sin God 
has made it possible to be free from it, and is pledged to help 
and give ultimate success to all endeavors to do right, it 
has been easy for such to take the next step and to accept 
the argument that our responsibility for the evil in ques- 
tion is not so great, after all,—that slavery was introduced 
here by Great Britain against the protestation of our ancestors, 
and that the mother country is responsible, rather than we, for 
the wide-spread fruit of that early seed-sowing. The mind 
once settled into this attitude, even “south-side” views of 
slavery have been taken by good men, and abolitionists have 
been looked upon too often as reckless disturbers of the peace. 

The most that has been done has been in the endeavor 
to restrict its growth. And this endeavor has resulted from 
economic and political, rather than from moral, considera- 
tions. Political and pecuniary interests have overborne and 
repressed those of a moral character. The nation has not, since 
the passage of the ordinance of 1787, treated slavery as a 
wrong. It has not looked the subject in the face as a moral 
matter, but only as athing of policy. No political party even, 
if we except the so-called liberty party, has taken ground 
against it as a moral evil, and therefore to be put out of the 
way. 

But God has had this matter in hand all the while, and though 
we were too oblivious of those moral considerations which 
ought to have actuated us, he has not been forgetful of his own 
cause. And now, by the events of the last few years, and par- 
ticularly those which have followed the. political conventions 
of the year 1860, God has brought all classes face to face with 
the question of slavery, as the great practical question of the 
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time. He has brought them also to look at it in its moral, as 
well as in its political and economic aspects. We of the North 
are looking upon the subject as never before. New convictions 
have seized the public mind and have been wrought into it 
with wonderful rapidity and force since, eighteen months 
ago, Slavery exchanged its accustomed threats for an armed as- 
sault upon one of the national fortresses, and stood revealed at 
once in the attitude of a great system of moral wrong, as well 
as a political inconvenience. The practical question, “ What 
is to be done with slavery?” came up side by side with the 
question, “ What is to be done with the rebellion ?” 

It cannot be doubted either, that the sentiment of the coun- 
try is fast preponderating in favor of the entire abolition of 
slavery. Such was the power of this iniquity, it so held North 
as well as South within its grasp, that comparatively few saw 
at the outset the real significance of the revolt of South Caro- 
lina and the states which followed her lead. The war, begun 
at Sumter, was replied to by the government for a long while 
in the mildest manner possible and with special protestations 
that there was no design to interfere with slavery.* But the 
spirit which this baneful institution has disclosed in the incite- 
ment and prosecution of the existing rebellion, its unprovoked 
assault, its readiness to put in hazard the peace of the nation 
and the lives of its citizens, the atrocities and barbarities of 
which it has been guilty, which would put to shame the 
scalping savages of the forest or the most brutal pagans of the 
sea, these things have turned the public feeling against it as 
pulpit and platform discourses and the writings of the most 
humane and Christian could never have done. To-day slave- 
ry stands condemned before the moral judgment of the na- 
tion. It is now looked upon by the people generally, as we 
hardly dared to hope it would be in half a century from the 
present time, as a great power of iniquity. And the swift 
rising tide of feeling cries out for its overthrow. 





* The Peace Congress, so called, were ready even to give it new constitutional 
guarantees. 
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But is this possible, and ifso, how? Is Emancipation prac- 
ticable? For, after all, we apprehend that the right decision of 
the question before us will not be reached, except as the aboli- 
tion of slavery is shown to be, in the details and necessary in- 
cidents of the process, a practicable matter as well as a duty. 
Our arguments on the present occasion, therefore, will not be 
directed toward the moral aspects of the subject, except inci- 
dentally, but will be aimed at the lower level of expediency 
and practicability, to show that whether emancipation be a 
duty or not, it is not a thing environed with so many difficul- 
ties, or of such doubtful expediency, as many suppose. 

We have reached the conviction, by the help of the rebel- 
lion, that the president, as the military head of the nation, can 
decree the emancipation of the slaves as a military necessity, 
whenever this is demanded for the successful prosecution of the 
war and the preservation of the national integrity. It would 
seem also that congress, as the legislative organ of public con- 
viction and of the public will, might pass an enactment for the 
abolition of slavery, on the ground of its proved incompatibility 
with the national prosperity, and even the national safety. 
And if any one interposes a constitutional objection that slave- 
ry is a state affair, with which the general government cannot 
interfere, we fall back, if necessary, upon the admitted prin- 
ciple, “ Salus populi suprema lex”—the preservation of the 
nation is the supreme law. 

No constitution can be expected to provide for all the con- 
tingencies of human affairs. The state, moreover, makes the 
constitution, not the constitution the state, as seems so often 
to be supposed. There is an idolatry of constitutions, which 
is as blind and unreasoning as any African fetichism. And as 
with fetichism, so selfish men find this idolatry a very conven- 
ient tool of jugglery for their own advantage. There is much 
also of meaningless talk about the value, the sacredness even 
of the Union. But union is nothing, constitutions are noth- 
ing, compared with the nation itself. The first duty of the 
state is self-preservation ; and in caring for this its hands must 
not be tied even by the cords of constitutional restraint. Con- 
stitutional provisions are the instruments which the nation 
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fashions for its own convenience, that it may work its appro- 
priate powers most harmoniously and effectively. But con- 
veniences must not be made dangerous traps or impediments 
of true progress. The nation must not die by its own hand or 
its own neglect, even though in a constitutional manner.* 

We would not be understood as intimating by these remarks 
that any extra-constitutional or super-constitutional action is 
needful to the solution of the slavery question. We do not 
think it is. But we suggest in passing, and as pertinent to the 
subject in hand, a principle of interpretation sometimes over- 
looked. Great emergencies in the life of a nation, as in the 
life of the individual, call for original action. Statutes and 
precedents may not always be found at hand, and we must then 
take our law from the manifest demands of the hour. We 
have acted upon this principle in one memorable instance at 
least, that of the purchase of Louisiana. That transaction was 
certainly unprecedented, but not, in our view, unconstitution- 
al. It was not unconstitutional, that is against the constitu- 
tion, or forbidden by it, but only not distinctly provided for by 
it. The letter of the constitution may not have favored it, 
but the spirit did ; and it is sometimes as true in politics as in 
religion, that “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
The founders of our government and the framers of its consti- 
tution were men wise enough to know that they had secured 
ia that constitution only an approximately perfect instrument, 
and they were far enough from holding it in idolatrous reverence, 
or thinking it beyond the reach of improvement, or that it was 
adequate to all possible demands in the future. What they 
aimed at, and what they secured in an admirable manner, was 
the creation of a constitution which should meet the condi- 
tions of their time and the ordinary demands of government. 
In proof that they regarded the constitution as no procrustean 
bed upon which all governmental policy was to be stretched, 
we quote briefly from the Federalist, the acknowledged expo- 





* And while we respect honest constitutional scruples, on the part of our rulers, 
it has nevertheless seemed to us sometimes during the past year, that they were 
willing that the nation should perish rather than to have it savedin any way that 
should not seem perfectly constitutional even to a border-state slaveholder. 
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nent of the views of those who drafted the instrument. Ham- 
ilton, in urging the necessity of a government not less ener- 
getic than the one proposed, says : 


“The circumstances that endanger the safety of nations are infinite; and for 
this reason no constitutional shackles can wisely be imposed on the power to 
which the care of it is committed. This power ought to be coextensive with all 
the possible combinations of such circumstances ; and ought to be under the di- 
rection of the same councils which are appointed to preside over the common de- 
fense. This is one of those truths which, to a correct and unprejudiced mind, car- 
ries its own evidence along with it; and may be obscured, but cannot be made 
plainer by argument or reasoning. It rests upon axioms, as simple as they are 
universal, the means ought to be proportionate to the end.”—Federalist, No. 23. 


So Mr. Madison says : 


“It is in vain to oppose constitutional barriers to the impulse of self preserva- 
tion. It is worse than in vain.”—Fed., No. 41. 


In another place the same venerable author and statesman 
seems to have had a prescient vision of the present condition of 
things among us, where he speaks of 


“ An unhappy species of population abounding in some of the states, who, dur- 
ing the calm of regular government, are sunk below the level of man; but who, in 
the tempestuous scenes of civil violence, may emerge into the human character, 
and give a superiority uf strength to any party with which they may associate 
themselves.”—Fed., No. 43. 


In the same paper also he discusses a question quite akin 
to that of the power of congress to interfere with slavery and 
decree its abolition. In answer to the inquiry, “On what prin- 
ciple the confederation, which stands in the form of a solemn 
compact between the states, can be superseded without the 
unanimous consent of the parties to it?’ he says, “ The ques- 
tion is answered at once by recurring to the absolute necessity 
of the case ; to the great principle of self-preservation ; to the 
transcendent law of nature and of nature’s God, which de- 
clares that the safety and happiness of society are the objects 
at which all political institutions aim, and to which all such in- 
stitutions must be sacrificed.” 

But we turn, as it was our chief purpose at the outset, to 
notice certain other practical difficulties, which, perhaps, will 
have more tu do with the settlement of the question of eman- 
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cipation, than any moral or constitutional considerations. 
These are of such a character, or have been made to seem 
such, that those most humane and most under the sway of 
benevolent feeling, have often been so impressed by them as 
to shrink from any deliberate reflection upon the subject of 
emancipation. We have brought before us, whenever the abo- 
lition of slavery is spoken of as a practical subject, visions of 
riot and revenge on the part of the slaves, and the massacre of 
the former masters and their households. We are told that 
the emancipation of the negroes would be like the letting 
loose of so many wild beasts to devastate and devour. Wheth- 
er it has been a part of the craft of the slave-power to inocu- 
late the public mind with the belief of such danger, with the 
view of preventing any action in the direction of emancipa- 
tion, or whether it has come in some other way, the belief, 
the fear at least, is certainly very wide-spread. And yet the 
deductions of reason and the facts of history are alike opposed 
to any such belief or fear. It is not usual for men to turn upon 
their benefactors and harm them. They are not wont to do 
so even when those now acting as benefactors have formerly 
injured them. 

But even on the supposition that the emancipated slaves 
might be disposed, in some cases, to turn in revenge upon 
those who had formerly wronged them, what power would 
they have to exercise their vengeful disposition, that they have 
not now in the state of bondage? Emancipation would not 
put arms in their hands, nor give them any opportunity of 
wrong-doing which they have not now. Nor could the danger 
well be greater than it is at present. The slaveholders and 
their families now live as though over a powder-magazine 
with firebrands all around them. As evidence of this, look at 
the effect of the descent of John Brown and his little handful 
of followers upon Harper’s Ferry. The entire army under 
McClellan has not stirred the whole state of Virginia more 
profoundly with fear than did that adventurous old man from 
the woods of North Elba. Why? Because society, where 
slavery exists, is based on fear, because upon unjust power. 
And when such is the case, nothing is easier than to quicken 
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fear into panic. Virginia rightly feared that John Brown was 
about to spring a mine which underlaid the entire state. 
She knew, at least, that the mine was there. 

Persons often reason upon this subject, also, as though the 
emancipation of the servile class from bondage was to be like- 
wise their emancipation from the salutary constraints of law and 
civil government; not reflecting that their deliverance from the 
law of the plantation brings them at once and of necessity under 
the irresistible power of the law of the whole land, and that 
as the freedman comes under its protection of his personal 
rights, he comes, also, and at the same instant, within the 
range of all its penalties. Emancipation, on any supposition, 
offers no encouragement or opportunity to personal wrong or 
violence on the part of the slaves toward the masters or their 
families. The assumption of any danger of this sort is purely 
gratuitous. So far as that is concerned, we have never had any 
fear of the result of immediate emancipation, and if we were 
to doubt the expediency of making emancipation complete at 
once, it would be on other grounds entirely. 

But if the deductions of reason are not enough on this 
point, the facts of history are conclusive. These facts are not 
few, and they speak with accordant voice. So far as we are 
aware, there is no record of an instance of murder or personal 
abuse as the result of giving freedom to the slaves, but, on the 
contrary, all the assaults of the black race upon the white, or 
of the servile race of any color upon the master-race, have 
been committed by them while held in bondage. This is true 
in regard to Grecian and Roman servitude, and in regard 
to slavery among all modern nations by whom it has been tol- 
erated. 

We hear often, in the discussion of the question before us, 
of the “horrors of St. Domingo.” The phrase is a current 
one and stands as a kind of algebraic expression for all that is 
most frightful in cruelty, revenge, and brutal violence. But 
it stands for an unknown quantity, and one, too, that cannot be 
found even by most dexterous transpositions. 

The “horrors” of St. Domingo were the horrors of slavery, 
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not of emancipation. The slaves in that island, held with all 
the rigor of unrelenting servitude, took advantage of a bitter 
strife that had arisen between the planters and the partly- 
colored but free race there, to raise an insurrection; and the 
island was swept with fire and blood. The French govern- 
ment speedily dispatched three commissioners to the island to 
mediate between the contending parties and to adjust terms of 
peaceful emancipation. While these terms were under discus- 
sion the slaves were all peaceful, and it was only as they were 
finally rejected by the implacable and inconsiderate whites, 
and the rigor of servitude again insisted upon, that the slaves 
renewed their insurrection with increased fury. When, two 
years later, immediate emancipation was decreed, the disorders 
at once ceased. Bonaparte’s attempt, several years after- 
wards, to reduce Touissant L’Overture, and to reéstablish 
slavery, kindled again the flames of insurrection, which went 
out only with the destruction of the French army. Not a 
single life was lost even in St. Domingo, as the result of giving 
freedom to the enslaved. 

We have similar facts also nearer our own time. It is but 
little more than twenty years since Great Britain emancipated, 
on a given day, nearly a million of slaves in her West India 
islands. Many of these islands were densely populated with 
blacks, and in most, if not in all of them, servitude had been 
unmitigated in its cruelty. Many were the predictions that 
the dawn of the day of emancipation would be the dawn of 
a day of massacre and doom to the planters; and in antici- 
pation of an insurrection that would prove altogether indis- 
criminate in its blind rage, large numbers of the white popula- 
tion went on board the shipping lying in the harbors, and the 
vessels themselves were removed to what was deemed a safe 
distance from the shore, before the fatal day arrived. How far 
predictions and forebodings were realized, is well known. 
Not a planter suffered in his person at the hands of the libera- 
ted slaves. Instead of inaugurating their freedom with fires, 
plunderings, and murder, the emancipated blacks resorted to 
their churches and celebrated their entrance into the estate of 
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freedcm with prayers and thanksgivings; and the testimony of 
planters and overseers is on record, in overwhelming abund- 
ance, that they never felt so safe in their persons before as they 
did at once upon the slaves becoming free, and as they have 
continued to do since. 

Mr. Sewell, the title of whose work we have placed at the 
head of this Article, and who, as he is one of the most recent, 
is also one of the most.trustworthy writers upon the subject of 
which he treats, in speaking of the condition of things in 
Jamaica. says: 

“TI wish to exhibit the people of Jamaica as a peaceable, law-abiding peasantry, 
with whom the remembrance of past wrongs has had so little weight that, from 
the day of emancipation until now, they have never dreamt of a hostile combi- 
nation, either against their old masters or the government under which they live, 


though insurrections, in the time of slavery, were numerous and terrible, and 
were only suppressed after much bloodshed and lavish expenditure.” p. 202. 


And again, this writer says : 


“Individual testimony on this point might be discredited or deemed insufficient, 
but there is no discrediting the fact that, since their freedom, no people in the 
world have been more peaceful tian the Creoles of Jamaica. They seem to have 
forgotten all ancient grievances, and never to have entertained a thought of retri- 
bution. The contrast in this respect between the reign of freedom and the reign 
of slavery, carries its own lesson and its own warning. Twenty-five years of 
freedom, and not a murmur of popular discontent! Twenty-five years of 
slavery—I take any period—and what fears, and anxieties, and actual outbreaks ! 
It cost the Government $800,000 to suppress the single insurrection of 1832, 
during which private property to. the value of $6,000,000 was destroyed. But 
the outbreak, from which the planters then suffered, would have been light com- 
pared with the one that was ready to burst over the island when liberty appeared 
in the gap and brought them salvation.” pp. 217, 218. ; 


What is true of Jamaica is true, as this same writer bears 
witness, of the other British West India islands in respect to 
the safety of emancipation. The like is true of the French 
island of Guadaloupe, where liberty was proclaimed in 1793. 
In the case of the Mexican and South American states, also, 
where the yoke of slavery was broken at the same time that 
the Spanish yoke was thrown off, emancipation has been 
attended by the most complete security of person and property. 
Not an outbreak or deed of violence has resulted from the 

VOL. XXI. 52 
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changed condition of the enslaved. The same is true in re- 
spect to emancipation in the East Indies. In short, wherever 
emancipation has been tried, it has been tried with perfect 
safety to the class who have apprehended assault,—with perfect 
safety to all classes. 

There have been assaults of slaves upon their masters. 
There have been fearful and bloody insurrections. From the 
days of Athens and Rome, to the days of St. Domingo and 
Jamaica, and the days of Charleston and Southampton, these 
have abounded. There have been several hundred in the 
West Indies alone. But they all have been the acts of men 
held in bondage at the time, not of those emancipated. They 
all have been the acts of slaves, not of freedmen. Millions of 
slaves were emancipated in the Roman empire. Millions 
more have been emancipated in other lands. But history 
gives no record of murder or brutality on the part of the 
emancipated inflicted in revenge upon former masters. We 
may, therefore, dismiss our fears of disorders and personal 
violence as the result of emancipation. Freedom is an effect- 
ual assuagement of all feelings of revenge. It is slavery, not 
liberty, that engenders cruelty and provokes bloodshed. 

But the fear of violence and revenge removed, we are con- 
fronted with the objection that the blacks are ignorant, thrift- 
less, and improvident, and that to emancipate millions of such 
persons, leaving them ut their own will, would be a wrong to 
society, would leave the industry and productiveness of a large 
section of the country at the caprice of laziness. and ignorance. 
It is this notion of the essential unthriftiness of the African, 
we suppose, combined with a baseless prejudice against color, 
that has given origin to the laws existing in some of the 
Northern states, which forbid the settlement of the blacks 
within their limits. Because the African in slavery is thrift- 
less, lazy, and improvident, it is inferred that he is always and 
essentially such in character. No inference could be more un- 
warrantable. For ourselves, we share very much the feeling 
of an intelligent black man of the North, who recently ex- 
pressed himself, in view of the possible extinction of slavery 
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in our country, as being greatly concerned as to what would 
becomie of the whites, rather than the blacks, at the South. 
The blacks, he thought, would be able to look out for them- 
selves, having been accustomed to take care of themselves and 
their masters also, but the masters, he feared, would become 
objects of pity and charity. 

As proof of the thriftless character of the African, and his 
consequent unfitness for freedom and need of an overseer for 
life in the shape of a master, the history of emancipation in 
the West India islands is frequently adduced. We are told 
that the negro there lies about under the shade of the cocoa- 
nuts, or wallows in filth like the swine. And we are pointed 
to the abandoned estates of the planters and the diminished 
exportations of sugar, as proof conclusive that the negro will 
not work, except on compulsion. At first sight there is a show 
of force in this argument, for it is true that not a few estates in 
the British West Indies have been abandoned since emancipa- 
tion took effect, and that there has been a falling off of ex- 
ports in some cases, especially of sugar. These facts have been 
made the most of by those opposed to emancipation. They 
have been paraded again and again, with all the show of sta- 
tistical accuracy and impartiality. But this is not the first 
time in which it has been shown that, so far from its being 
true that “figures won’t lie,” there is no way in which lying 
can be perpetrated more grossly than by the familiar nine 
digits. 

In regard to the abandonment of estates, the fact is carefully 
concealed that their abandonment commenced long before 
emancipation, and went on after emancipation, from causes 
having their existence under slavery. Emancipation took 
place in 1834. It became complete, by the termination of the 
apprentice-system, in 1838. The fact that exports were less in 
1840 than in 1830 is alleged as proof unmistakable that the 
prosperity of the West India Islands was declining under 
emancipation, and as a result of it, and that the negro is there- 
by proved unfit for freedom. 

A little honest inquiry puts an entirely different look upon 
the whole matter. The decline of the West India islands, as 
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we have said, began long before emancipation, and as the di- 
rect result of slavery. And, what will surprise those who have 
blindly credited the allegations of those who have so industri- 
ously paraded statistics in the interest of human bondage, the 
material prosperity of all the islands, to say nothing of other 
and higher interests, has, with certain exceptional cases, in no 
way affected by slavery, manifestly increased since the decree 
of emancipation took effect. 

As we have found during our present struggle with the slave 
power that the moral sensibilities of England follow the direc- 
tion of her pecuniary interests, and that her sympathy with 
freedom is distinctly qualified by her prospects of trade, so the 
vaunted self-sacrifice and abnegation of interest involved in the 
emancipation of her slaves proves to have been not without 
some savor of the old Ephesian consideration of the craft by 
which “we have our wealth.” Hansard’s Debates show that 
what carried emancipation through parliament was not so much 
the moral wrongfulness or the atrocious cruelties of slave- 
ry, looked at in the light of humanity and religion, as it 
was the startling fact, made apparent by the colonial census 
returns, that slavery was actually killing off the laboring force, 
the producers of the crops which formed the exports of the 
islands. The cruelties of the slave system of labor were so 
outrunning the natural productiveness of the black race, that 
the slaves were found to be decreasing at the rate nearly of ten 
thousand a year. British merchants and statesmen saw in this 
one staring fact the diminution of the West India trade and of 
revenue from West India imports. 

This put the question of slavery before the British public in 
the pounds, shillings, and pence view of it; a view of things 
which John Bull is never slow to comprehend, and it was the 
comprehension of the subject in this view of it, as much as any 
humane efforts of Wilberforce and his coadjutors, which gave 
freedom to the British colonies.* ‘ 

Absenteeism was a characteristic feature of plantation man- 
agement in the West Indies. The proprietors of the estates in 





* Edinburgh Review, No. 222. 
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those islands, as a general thing, resided in England ; in many 
cases never even visiting their estates for the briefest period. 
These were managed by resident agents or overseers. These 
agents, again, were in many cases non-residents, living in the 
towns, at a distance from the plantations, and often acting at 
the same time as agents for several estates, so that it was quite 
out of the question for them to exercise a proper superintend- 
ence of the plantations, if they had the inclination. This in- 
clination was, in most cases, probably, not very strong. The 
proprietor living out of sight, across the ocean, and seldom, if 
ever, visiting his property, the agent was subject to no super- 
vision or proper accountability. The natural result was that 
he would secure his own wages, and trouble himself but little 
about the returns to the proprietor, who usually soon found 
his affairs in inextricable confusion, and his estate worn out 
or decayed beyond his power to resuscitate it, except at a cost 
which he could not afford. Then, of course, the estate would 
be sold for a trifle, to be abandoned soon by the next propri- 
etor as worth nothing, or almost nothing, either to keep or sell. 
In proof of what we have said in regard to the management of 
plantation estates, we have the testimony of Sir Henry Bark- 
ley, that in a memorial sent to him, and signed by only eleven 
men, they state that they are either owners of or agents for 
one hundred and twenty-three estates !* 

In Montserrat, we have it on the authority of Dr. Davy, 
that out of thirty-nine estates, four only were in the hands of 
resident proprietors, while twenty-three of the remaining es- 
tates were managed, or pretended to be managed, by one and 
the same person! In St. Kitts, with one hundred and forty- 
three estates, there were only eight resident owners !+ 

This absenteeism, involving the necessity of employing a class 
of selfish and reckless men as overseers, is enough of itself to 
account for the imperfect management and ultimate abandon- 
ment of very many estates. But when we add to this the noto- 
rious fact that many of the proprietors were as reckless as their 





* “Return Sugar-Growing Colonies, Jamaica,” p, 144. 
+ “ West Indies,” p. 459. 
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distant overseers, living in London or elsewhere in England in 
luxury and every extravagant indulgence, often incurring heavy 
debts and being obliged to pledge their crops in advance in or- 
der to supply themselves with funds needed at once, what 
could be more certain than the steady deterioration and speedy 
abandonment in bankruptcy of many a once rich plantation? 
Pressed by the demands of the proprietors for larger returns in 
order to meet their expenses and gratify their habits of extrav- 
agance, the slaves were driven with a brutal severity, which 
added to the embarrassments of the planters by threatening 
the extinction of the working class. The decrease in the num- 
ber of slaves in twelve years was found to be no less than one 
hundred thousand. Thus slavery was eating its own head off, 
and long before emancipation. Before it was hardly spoken 
of, the planters were besieging parliament for relief and ask- 
ing, among other things, for the reopening of the African 
slave-trade, by which, at the cheapest rate, to augment their 
laboring force. The English blue books afford ample testimony 
on this point. It was possible to afford relief to the planters 
only by the combined help of the reopening of the slave-trade 
and a high bounty on the products of the West Indies, or by 
decreeing emancipation, and so putting the system of culture 
on a new basis. Early in the present century the exports of 
the islands had fallen off, and the decline went steadily on, and 
would have continued until exports had ceased, if slavery had 
not been made to give way to freedom. Not even bounties 
and cheap African negroes were enough to make the West In- 
dian slave system prosperous. 

Of course it is easy to show, by unmistakable official. re- 
turns, that in the year after emancipation, for instance, the ex- 
ports were less than under slavery. The decrease of exporta- 
ble products, occasioned by the essential unthrift and bad econ- 
omy of slavery, would naturally and inevitably go on for some 
time after emancipation. Such long continued falling off in in- 
dustry and production could not be checked, much less stopped, 
in one year, or two. It was soon checked, however, and a fair 
comparison of official tables is a triumphant vindication of free- 
dom and of the character of the enfranchised African. So is 
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the observation of any candid eye-witness of the present state 
of things in the West India islands. On this point the testi- 
mony of Mr. Sewell is most positive and conclusive. It is of 
the more value, too, as coming from one whose prejudices were 
adverse to emancipation, and who looks at the whole subject 
from the material rather than the moral point of view. He says 
very frankly in regard to himself—‘ Perhaps I may be excused 
for alluding to myself, so far as to say that I came to the West 
Indies imbued with the American idea that African freedom 
had been a curse to every branch of agricultural and commercial 
industry.” p. 177. Again, he declares that he has no sym- 
pathy with the argument of the abolitionists, that “ deprecia- 
tion of property is as nothing compared with a depreciation of 
morality ;” and says, “1 deem the question a commercial one, 
to be judged favorably or unfavorably by commercial rules.” 
p. 27. 

Starting thus on his investigations with a prejudice that 
only the most unmistakable facts could overcome, Mr. Sewell 
is forced to the conclusion, both by his own observations and 
the most reliable statistical returns, that in all the West India 
islands—Jamaica alone possibly excepted—emancipation has 
been followed by a large and decided increase of the products 
of labor. The case of Jamaica is peculiar. It would require 
the limits of a separate Article to discuss the causes of its de 
cline during the first half of this century, and its present condi- 
tion of disorder and stagnation. Suffice it to say, that Jamai- 
ca has suffered from the worst form of slavery and the most 
ill-managed form of government of any of the West India 
islands. Her planters have generally been non-residents, and 
most extravagant in their habits and expenditures. Like many 
of our cotton planters, they were always so deeply in debt that 
their estates were mortgaged and their crops pledged in ad- 
vance for loans made in London, as the necessary means of 
working their estates from year to year. Of the government 
of the island, Sir Charles Grey says, “ There is no system or 
consistency whatever in the conduct of the financial affairs of 
the colony, nor any recognized organ of government or legis- 
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lature which has the power to bring about effective and com- 
prehensive improvements.”* 

The Jamaica planters have done everything they well could 
to make emancipation a failure. And yet, such is the spring 
which liberty gives to labor, such the motives to toil, to enter- 
prise, to decency, and morality, which it supplies, that even Ja- 
maica shows a marked improvement since the abolition of 
slavery, despite the chronic effects of generations of servitude, 
despite the financial crash also which came upon the island a 
few years after emancipation, partly as the result of the heavy 
debts incurred under slavery, and partly as the result of free- 
trade established in England, together with protective meas- 
ures, taken about the same time in France, Belgium, and some 
other countries, in favor of beet root sugar, as against that pro- 
duced from the cane. 

In looking to the returns of exports, as many do, for evi- 
dence in regard to the industrial character of the emancipated 
slaves in the West Indies, two facts ought to be kept promi- 
nently in view. In the first place, emancipation at once re- 
leased women and children from field labor, and, of course, 
withdrew a large proportion of the force whose toil had pro- 
duced the exportable commodities. In the second place, all, 
men as well as women, were now at liberty to forsake the plan- 
tation, the cane or coffee field, and bestow their industry 
where they pleased. With the distaste for plantation service, 
which the compulsion and the cruelty of slavery must have be- 
gotten in most of the slaves, it would be no matter of surprise 
to find after emancipation that the plantations were, to a con- 
siderable extent, deprived of laborers, and of course the pro- 
ducts to be exported diminished in quantity. 

But emancipation had been granted with the condition that 
the slaves made free should remain in occupancy of their huts 
and little allotments upon the plantation, only in consideration 
of their working a certain number of days in the year for their 
former masters, and at a stipulated price, less considerably than 
the current rate of wages among free men. This was inflict- 





* Papers relative to Jamaica, 1854. p. 6. 
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ing upon them a minor slavery again. It is not to be won- 
dered at therefore that, in many instances, the emancipated 
slaves chose to go off and make new homes for themselves upon 
unoccupied lands, rather than remain upon the old plantations. 
But it is a matter of surprise, that while the produce of the 
plantations must, in many cases, have declined on this account, 
yet the general exports from the islands have, almost from the 
day of emancipation, increased. It proves unmistakably the 
industry of the negro in a state of freedom. With the with- 
drawal of women and children from the field, and with the fact 
that multitudes of the blacks have left the plantations, for one 
reason or another, and gone to cultivate their own little estates of 
from one to five acres, and with no increase of population by 
importation to make good this loss of hands from the planta- 
tions, the productions of the islands have nevertheless increas- 
ed. Ifsome plantations have not yielded as much as before, it 
is because the laborers chose to work elsewhere. But the total 
amount of work, as shown by the tangible product, has been 
increased. And if we are reminded of the importation of 
Coolie laborers, which has recently taken place, as a reason for 
this apparent increase, we have to say, that the importation of 
Coolie labor has as yet extended to but few of the British 
islands, and its amount is quite limited in any, and that what 
we state as the truth in regard to the increased production of the 
islands does not need to be qualified on this account. In other 
words, a diminished number of laborers, and that, too, without 
the compulsory motives of slavery, have increased the amount 
of exportable products. Take, for example, the island of Bar- 
badoes. And here not a Coolie has been introduced, unless 
quite lately. We quote from Mr. Sewell, and we take the ex- 
ports of sugar as a fair illustration of the industry of the island, 
sugar being its great product. 


“In the year 1830, Barbadoes exported 22,769 hogsheads of sugar, and in 
1834—the year of abolition—she exported 27,318 hogsheads, the largest crop 
ever recorded under slavery. Let us now look at the Barbadoes sugar exporta- 
tions of the present day, premising that from 1826 to 1830 the average weight of 
a hogshead of sugar was 12 cwt.; from 1830 to 1850, 14 ewt.; and is now from 
15 to 16 and even 17 cwt. With this difference of weight against her, Barbadoes 
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exported, in 1852, 48,610 hhds. ; in 1853, 38,316 hhds.; in 1854, 44,492 hhds. ; 
in 1855, 39,692 hhds, ; in 1856, 43,552 hhds.; in 1857, 38,858 hhds, ; and in 1858, 
50,778 hhds., or nearly double what she exported during the most favorable year 
of slavery.” —p. 62. 


If we turn now from the exports to the imports, we find the 
annual value of imports into Barbadoes from 1822 to 1832, was 
about $3,000,000, while in 1856 they had reached $4,200,000. 
In the year 1832, 689 vessels entered Barbadoes with a tun- 
nage of 79,000. In 1856, 966 vessels entered, having a tun- 
nage of 114,800. These imports consist mostly of food and 
manufactured articles of household convenience. They are 
consumed on the island, and their increased amount and supe- 
rior quality bear witness at the same time to a growing indus- 
try which can purchase them, and an increased civilization 
which demands them. 

What is true of Barbadoes, is equally true of other West In- 
dia islands. We have not space even for the condensed statis- 
tics which are at hand. They are overwhelming and concor- 
dant in testimony. . Let us simply say that the returns for 
1857 in regard to St. Vincent show that not fewer than 8,209 
persons were then living in their own houses, built by them- 
selves since emancipation. Nearly a thousand acres of land 
are yearly brought under cultivation in this island through the 
purchase of them by the negroes. And what is very notewor- 
thy, there are no paupers on theisland. The negroes, it would 
seem, therefore, are able and willing to take care of themselves. 
Owing to the distaste for the cane field, begotten by slavery, 
and the natural desire of men to possess and cultivate their own 
grounds, the production of the single article of sugar in St. 
Vincent has decreased. The slaves, become freeholders, have 
turned their attention to the cultivation of -other things, and 
we find the export of the one article arrowroot has, on this ac- 
count, increased from 60,000 lbs. before emancipation, to 
1,352,250 Ibs. in 1857. The exportation of cocoanuts has also 
become quite large. 

We might go through the entire list of the British West In- 
dia islands and the same facts would be repeated. If the ex- 
ports of a particular product, such as sugar, have decreased in 
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any island, as has sometimes been the case, owing to the bad 
management of the planters, which has driven the laborers 
away from them, or their inability to pay the requisite wages, 
by reason of the impoverishment which slavery has brought 
upon their estates, they are more than made up by the increas- 
ed amount of other products to which the emancipated slaves 
have chosen to devote their labor. The colonies of Guiana, 
Trinidad, Barbadoes, and Antigua, for four years prior to eman- 
cipation, averaged an exportation of 187,300,000 Ibs. of sugar, 
while from 1856 to 1860, the annual average rose to 265,000,- 
000. The average annual imports of the same colonies are at 
the present time of the value of $14,600,000, against a value of 
$8,840,000 previous to emancipation, and Mr. Seweil says that 
if all articles of export be considered, “the annual balance in 
favor of freedom will be found to have reached already fifteen 
millions of dollars at the very lowest estimate.” p. 315. 

But tables of exports and imports do not tell the whole story 
of a people’s industry. The building of houses upon their 
newly purchased little estates, and the labor expended in the 
cultivation of those estates, these do not figure much in such 
tables. Says Mr. Sewell,— 


“The energy and industry employed during slavery, and since, to produce 
large crops of coffee and sugar, are, under freedom, exerted, even in a greater de- 
gree, to purchase land and erect houses and villages, gf which the number estab- 
lished in Jamaica within a quarter of a century is almost incredible. The immense 
quantity of provisions that the settlers grow for homé consumption must also be 
taken into account ; and itis partly demonstrated by the diminished importation of 
necessary articles of food. There is, indeed, a vast difference between the living 
of the free peasantry in Jamaica and the living of her slaves. The people enjoy 
luxuries now where they had not common necessaries before. Tea, coffee, vege 
tables, and meat, that are now indispensable to them, they never so much as 
tasted before they were emancipated.”—p. 250-1. 


In Barbadoes the number of small proprietors increased be- 
tween the years 1844 and 1859 from 1,100 to 3,537. 

In 1840 the number of freeholders in Jamaica, made such by 
their own industry, was 7,340. Within eight years after 
emancipation 100,000 acres of land had been purchased by the 
negroes, and two hundred villages had been built. And the 
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names affixed to their little homes indicate the interest which 
they attach to them. These are such as “Comfort Castle,” 
“ Happy Hut,” “ Thank God to see it.” Rev. Mr. Philippo, 
in his work on Jamaica, speaks of one of these homes as bear- 
ing the name “ Occasion Call,” explained by the owner thus : 
“Tf any person hab business wid me, him can come in; but if 
him don’t want me in pottickler, me no wants him company, 
and him no ’easion to come.” 

Our own wharves at New Haven speak, too, with unmis- 
takable voice on this subject. A few years ago a brig ora 
barque was occasionally seen loading with mules, horses, and 
onions for the West India market. Now their greatly in- 
creased number, and the greatly increased variety of guods 
which make up their cargoes, tell, as Mr. Sewell tells, and as 
other intelligent travelers all tell, of a quickened and more 
economical industry at work in those islands, and which, if in 
some cases it has been driven away from the planters by their 
injudicious treatment of the emancipated serfs, or their ina- 
bility—through the bankruptcy occasioned by slavery—to pay 
the wages of labor when due, is able to support the mass of 
the population in a style of comfort they never knew before, 
and to swell the amount of both exports and imports to a 
figure never reached in the most prosperous days of slavery. 
We may, therefore, dismiss the subject of the negro’s capacity 
of self-support and willingness to labor in a state of freedom, 
without any fear that if the slaves of our own country were 
emancipated to-day, they would become a government charge 
for their support, or that the fertile fields of the south would 
be any less productive than they are at present. The experi- 
ment lately made by our own government at Port Royal and 
vicinity with the slaves set free by the flight of their masters, 
though of brief duration as yet, is every way encouraging, 
and points in the same direction as the larger and more pro- 
tracted experiment in the West Indies. 

We only add incidentally here, as bearing upon the policy 
of emancipation regarded commercially, a few items in re- 
gard to the comparative expensiveness of slave and free labor. 
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By a careful examination of the accounts of a sugar-estate in 
Barbadoes, of three hundred acres, it appears that the average 
product of sugar during slavery was one thousand and forty- 
three pounds to each laborer, while during freedom it has 
risen to three thousand six hundred and sixty pounds. The 
estate produced, on an average, one hundred and forty hogs- 
heads of sugar per annum under slavery, with a force of two 
hundred and thirty slaves. For the last seven years it has 
produced one hundred and ninety-four hogsheads per annum, 
with a free-labor force of only ninety persons, thirty of whom 
were under sixteen years of age! Reckoning the value of the 
slaves at $250 each, and the interest on that value at six per 
cent., a low estimate, and putting the cost of clothing, food, 
and medical attendance at $17 only, the cost of sugar, under 
slavery, is found to be about $50 per hogshead, while under 
freedom it is only $20. 


“ Every planter in Jamaica,” says Mr. Sewell, “knows from his own books, if 
they go back far enough, that free labor is cheaper than slave labor. He knows 
that the cultivation of an acre of cane does not now cost him $40, when, in other 
times, it cost him $80. He knows that under slavery, the cost of digging an acre 
of cane-holes was from $35 to $45, while, under freedom, it is from $8 to $15. 
He knows that under one system thirty per cent. of his laboring force were non- 
effectives, and had to be fed and clothed like the rest, while, under freedom, no 
work is paid for that is not actually performed.”—p. 263. 


It is one of the uneconomical features of slavery, that the 
planter is obliged to subsist his entire force during the whole 
year, though, during a portion of the time, there is little 
work to be done; whereas, in the case of emancipation, the 
planter hires and pays for his labor only when he wants it. 
In Jamaica, the average number of working days in the year 
is about one hundred and seventy. In a state of freedom the 
planter only pays for labor during this portion of the year. 
During the remainder of the time the freed black bestows his 
labor upon his own little farm, and can easily, by so doing, 
subsist his family, while he saves his entire earnings from 
plantation service. Here, therefore, is seen the double gain of 
freedom to the master and:to the emancipated slave. 

From careful estimates taken from the books of several 
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estates in Jamaica, Mr. Sewell arrives at the conclusion that 
the cost of labor in sugar-production is a trifle less than two 
cents a pound, while under slavery it was 4,4 cents a pound. 
Mr. Sewell gives the following table as the result of his own 
observations, and the testimony of Mr. Hincks, governor of 
the West India islands, in regard to the comparative cost of 
free and slave labor : 





Average | Cost of each 
Pounds of Sugar; Labor } | Cost of labor 
of lbs. per) laborer per 
Produced. Force. least. ak per pound. 


Isiands. 





Cuba, (slave), /577,200,000/120,000| 4,810 | $144.30 |3 cents. 
Jamaica, (slave), 160,000,000 | 70,000; 2,286 | 100,00 |4%, “ 
Jamaica, (free), | 50,000,000) 20,000) 2,500; 50,00\/2 “ 
Trinidad, (free), | 65,000,000) 17,000) 3,823 66,00 |1 775 “ 
Barbadoes, (free),! 68,000,000 | 22,000| 3,090 44,00 |12 “ 











We have no means of an accurate comparison of the cost of 
labor in our slave states with that of the West Indies. Just 
at present the planters’ books, if they have any, are not open 
to our inspection, and we do not know of any published sta- 
tistics on the subject. We believe, however, that the annual 
cost of a slave in Louisiana has been set down at $125 per 
annum, and not having the cheap source of the slave-trade 
from which to recruit the ranks of wornout and castaway slaves, 
it would seem clear that the cost of labor must be greater than 
in the West India islands. This, at any rate, we know, that we 
have been paying a heavy impost on foreign sugars to bolster 
up the expensive slave labor of Louisiana; in other words, 
the whole country have been paying the Louisiana slaveholder 
and stigar planter a premium for the continuance of a costly and 
cumbrous and unintelligent system of labor which might have 
been abolished with pecuniary advantage to master, slave, and 
the entire country.* It is a well known fact, that throughout 
the South the crops of the planters are mortgaged in anticipa- 
tion to their factors in the Gulf or northern Atlantic cities. 





* The duties levied on imported sugar are not less than $5,000,000 per annum, 
or from one-third to one-half the value of the cane sugar crop of the country. 
Compare Census, 1850. 
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The planters habitually live a year in advance of their means. 
The fact, too, that on the breaking out of the present rebel- 
lion it was found convenient to repudiate so many hundred 
millions of indebtedness to northern capitalists, shows that 
southern slavery, viewed in a commercial light, was far on the 
way to a bankruptcy as general and inevitable as that of 
Jamaica. 

We have adduced a few of the many facts at hand to show 
that in a memorable instance of emancipation, that of the 
British West Indies, it has been safe and economically success- 
ful. The change from servitude to freedom has been, from the 
day in which the emancipative act took effect until the present, 
peaceful. Crimes against the person are now less frequent than 
they were under slavery. The fact that there is more business 
before the criminal courts than formerly, is sometimes adduced 
as proof that there is more of crime among the blacks since 
their emancipation than when under servitude. And this fact 
is sometimes unthinkingly or ignorantly taken as conclusive. 
But an important consideration needs to be borne in mind, 
which puts a very different aspect upon the matter. <A large 
part of the crimes which are now taken cognizance of by the 
courts, were formerly disposed of upon the plantation. The 
planter held his own feudal court and was himself prosecuting 
officer, judge, and jury. In a case of theft, for instance, it 
was not for his interest to have the slave imprisoned. He 
would thereby lose his labor during the time of incarceration. 
He might as well imprison a mule for using his teeth or his 
heels to the injury of some cane-boy. So he scourged the 
slave and set him at work again. It was only the rare and 
grosser cases of crime which came under judicial cognizance 
during the tolerance of slavery. 

We have abstained from entering upon other evidences of 
the improved condition of the emancipated negroes of the 
West India islands, choosing to confine the argument mainly 
to those points which are within the instant comprehension of 
all. We might have adduced the statistics of education, as 
well as many other proofs of the capacity of the negro and his 
disposition in a state of freedom, to cultivate his mental and 
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moral nature. The late census of Jamaica, for instance, 
shows that in a population of four hundred and forty-one 
thousand, eighty thousand seven hundred and twenty are able 
to read, and fifty thousand seven .hundred and twenty-six are 
able both to read and write. The present Speaker of the 
House of Assembly of that island, Hon. Edward Jordan, is a 
colored man. The Attorney General is also of the same race, 
as are numerous officers of church and state, and many of the 
most influential members of the legal and medical professions. 
Similar facts could be brought forward in respect to the other 
West India islands. But we pass them by, simply alluding 
to the matter. We deem the other facts brought forward to 
be conclusive in regard to the general subject of the safety 
and the economical advantages of emancipation, in the case of 
our own country. For we see no reason why the experience 
of other countries, and especially the experiment of the West 
Indies, should not be borne out in our case. Nay, we see 
reasons, we think, why the experiment should be more success- 
ful here than in the West Indies. The slaves there were of a 
lower grade than ours. If we declare, as is unthinkingly done, 
that our slaves are unfit for freedom because of the degrada- 
tion and ignorance which characterize them, much more was 
this true of those in Barbadoes and Jamaica, and the other 
British islands. We have, and always have had, a larger white 
population in proportion than any of those islands, and the intel- 
ligence of the whites has more or less affected the blacks. Then 
our system of slavery, bad as it has been, has never been so bru- 
tal and crushing to all that is above the animal nature, as that 
which prevailed in those islands. Our slaves, taken as a 
whole, are now as well prepared for freedom and citizenship, 
on the score of intelligence, as the West India slaves were 
many years after their emancipation. 

But having disposed of the economical argument, as it may 
be called, we meet that of the amalgamation of races. This 
has great horrors for some, and is used with no little effect 
against emancipation, among the less reflective or observing 
class. We have hardly more to say upon this point, however, 
than that it has always seemed to us the most absurd and in- 
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conclusive of arguments, in view of the fact that slavery is the 
grand cause of the amalgamation of the black and white races 
among us. It is a well known fact that our slaves have been 
growing whiter and whiter continually. The cure for the 
amalgamation of races, like that for massacres and insur- 
rections, is liberty. Give the slaves the control of themselves, 
and there will be no more mingling of races at the South than 
at the North. Put the races on an equality as to rights, and 
their distinctness will be preserved by the laws of Nature. It 
is the law, or lawlessness of slavery, that now so far obliterates 
that distinctness. 

We can hardly separate the question of Emancipation, at 
the present time, from that of Colonization, so many are dis- 
posed to make the latter the condition of the former, or, at 
least, to think it practically necessary to the former. Many, 
no doubt, think the removal of the blacks from the country, 
and their colonization elsewhere, among those of their own 
color, or in some country by themselves, would be most desira- 
ble for the negroes. Others urge it as best for ail parties con- 
cerned. By others, still, it is urged as the indirect means of 
perpetuating slavery, because they think no scheme of coloni- 
zation practicable, and therefore the institution of slavery will 
be left untouched. With them it is an ingenious attempt to 
turn the rising tide of feeling against slavery into a channel 
where it will do no harm to slavery. Then, again, another 
class, and these are chiefly the planters themselves, who fear 
that slavery must soon be given up, sometimes urge coloniza- 
tion because of their pride of caste and power. They do not 
like the prospect of being obliged to deal with their now 
cringing and dependent serfs on terms of equality, to recog- 
nize them as persons who are to be bargained with for their 
work, and who will have a right to say for themselves at what 
wages and for how many hours a day they will labor. It is 
the same feeling which was manifested by many of the West 
India planters towards their emancipated slaves, and which 
drove them, in many instances, away from the estates, to the 
subsequent great regret of the planters, who found their 

VOL. XXI. 53 
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estates a burden and a loss to them for want of the laborers 
whom their pride and abusive treatment had repelled from 
their service. 

Dissenting from all these views of the subject, we believe 
the colonization of the blacks entirely practicable, but entirely 
unnecessary and altogether undesirable. The problem of the 
transportation of the slaves from the country is no such diffi- 
cult one as many suppose. Why, we have seen the problem 
solved before our very eyes in the migration of millions from 
Ireland to this country. That migration has proceeded at a 
rate equal to the transportation of all our slaves across the 
ocean in fifteen years. A period which any one might think 
reasonably brief in which to remove our four millions of bond. 
men. But that would be slow in comparison with what the 
process might be. Our railroads, in the transportation of the 
army during the last year, we presume, have done a work 
equivalent to the carrying of all the slaves from the planta- 
tions to the seaports of the southern coast. Our navy, with 
the transports now in the government service, we have no 
doubt could take the entire mass to a new home in the course 
of asingle year. Nor should we need to carry them across 
the Atlantic. The island of Porto Rico, not two days’ sail 
from our shores, could take them all, and then not be so 
densely populated as some of the West India islands are 
already. St. Domingo would be glad to take them, and then 
would have room for as many more. Our government has 
had more than one offer of this sort within the past year. 
Other nations are already competing in their offers for what- 
ever portion of our colored population we are willing to spare. 

So much for the possibility of colonization. But while we 
have no doubt on this point, we see no reason for raising in- 
quiry about it. As to the slaves, we do not feel at all sure 
that they would be any better oft in a colony by themselves 
than if they were to remain here. They might be better off 
than they now are. And this is the way in which many put 
the question. But the question is, would they be better off 
elsewhere than they would be here, after emancipation had 
been given them, aad opportunity afforded them to secure the 
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advantages of freedom? We very much doubt it. This is 
their native land. Here are the civilizing and stimulating in- 
fluences of established institutions, of traffic, of commerce, of 
education, charity, and religion. Give the slaves their freedom 
amid these, and they would soon show a marked improvement 
both in outward condition and inward character. And then, 
if the humane and benevolent are to help them in the degra- 
dation and ignorance which slavery has bronght upon them, 
where could they receive this help so surely and in such 
large measure as just here among us ? 

But looking at colonization in its relation to ourselves rather 
than to the slaves, so far from regarding it with favor, we are 
utterly opposed to it. It seems to us the sheerest folly and 
want of policy. It may be political wisdom for England to favor 
migration from densely populated Ireland. But what shall we 
say of the wisdom, in a new country like this, sparsely settled 
for the most part, and where labor is in demand, the supply 
being almost everywhere deficient, of sending off, or attempt- 
ing to send off, four millions of its laborers? Was ever such 
folly dreamed? And yet the president himself, in the midst 


of a war that is threatening the very life of the nation, is 
turning aside from the work of crushing the rebellion, to see 
if he can find “twenty-five able bodied men, with women and 


children,” with whom to commence a settlement somewhere 


in the Central American region, and, by his own account, not 
under very inviting prospects. If the president is doing this 
for any other reason than to give a sop to ignorance and 
border-state prejudice, that he may the more easily open the 
door of a true and proper emancipation en our own soil, we are 
unable to look upon it except with surprise and disapproval. 
The colonization of the slaves could not take place, except 
in a very gradual manner, without great detriment to the 
agricultural interest of the South, and therefore to the general 
interests of the country. To take away the slaves would be to 
give up the culture of farms and plantations, to a great extent, 
and utterly to impoverish many of the planters. The poor 
whites might be made to do more than they now do, probably. 
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But they could not make good the loss of the millions of hardy 
negroes, natives of the soil, and accustomed to labor. 

They are wanted, and millions more, whether black or white, 
in our present slave states. The great want of that region, as 
well as a large part of our country, is laborers. We do not 
consider oftentimes the contrast in this respect between our 
own country and the densely populated districts of the old 
world. We speak, for instance, of Illinois as a populous state, 
and yet within fifty miles of Chicago, ten miles from any rail- 
road line you will need a guide in order to find your way over 
her sparsely settled prairies. The state of Alabama, according 
to the census of 1860, has a population, black and white to- 
gether, of only 19 to the square mile; Georgia has but 18; 
Arkansas 8; while Texas and Florida have but 3 and 2 respec- 
tively. Contrast with this the density of population in Eng- 
land, 332 to the square mile, or that of France, 172, or that of 
Belgium, 388. Or let the contrast be made with some of our 
own states. Connecticut has a population of 100 to the square 
mile; Rhode Island has 125; Massachusetts 158; while New 
York, with her wilderness region of the north, has 83. Sucha 
comparison with some of our own states, which do not seem 
to us very densely populated, shows what a vast area in our 
southern states yet awaits the hand of labor to develop its 
resources. That is not a region from which to export labor. 
It wants laborers, black or white, black and white ; and there 
is ample room for both without any interference or trouble on 
account of prejudice of race or color. Tosend away the slaves 
would be to impoverish the nation by the amount of all their 
labor, not only the present amount, but all that they would be 
capable of under the stimulus of freedom. To expatriate them 
would be to send away four millions of producers of national 
wealth. To emancipate them and retain them where they are, 
would be not only to retain so many productive laborers, but 
by the new spring that would be given to their energies, it 
would virtually add two millions more at once to the number 
of our producers. 

We say nothing now of the right of the slaves to remain 
where they are, and of the wrong which would be inflicted 
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upon them by compelling them, as a condition of freedom, to 
leave the country. But looking at the matter politically, and 
in reference to our own interest, colonization seems to us only 
folly. Ifthe negroes, once freed, once given their proper status 
as men, see fit, on account of any failure on our part to accord 
them their full rights as citizens, to expatriate themselves, of 
course they would have the same right to do so that the whites 
now have. But they, not we, should initiate the movement. 
The country wants, the proprietors of the soil at the South, 
want the slaves, all there are of them, and just where they are, 
only as hired laborers instead of slaves ; and colonization is not 
what they want. People at the North, filled with a senseless 
prejudice against the negro, and slaveholders at the South, in 
the pique and passion of their inconsiderate plantation despot- 
ism, excited by the thought of their having possibly to consult 
the wishes of their present slaves as to the terms of service in 
the future, and to condescend to bargain with them as they do 
with white men, may declare that they will agree to emanci- 
pation only on condition of colonization, that if they cannot 
have the negro as a thing to whip and sell at their pleasure, 
they will not have him at all, and he shall not stay in their 
august presence. But for such sinners the prayer which a cer- 
tain clergyman, when his congregation wished to get rid of him 
because of his fidelity in preaching the duty of temperance, 
suggested to them as appropriate, seems fitting— 


“Not what we wish but what we want, 
Do thou, O Lord, in mercy grant.” 


The country wants the enslaved blacks where they are, only 
liberated from bondage and, by the inspiration of liberty, made 
doubly strong and efficient in their industry. 

But this consideration of colonization, or of emancipation 
by any means, except as a military necessity, raises the further 
question as to the compensation of the masters for the loss of 
what they have regarded as property. 

So far as we deny the right or even the possibility of prop- 
erty in man, we feel that the master has no claim for compen- 
sation, but that the slave rather has a claim upon his master 
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for years of unrequited service. Yet in any scheme of legal 
emancipation, none would be more ready than those of most 
decided anti-slavery feeling to make to the masters something 
jn the nature of compensation, or, to put it in the preferable 
form suggested by Mr. Sumner, to give a ransom for the slaves. 
We are all so much involved in this evil of slavery, and so im- 
plicated in the guilt of its continuance to the present time, 
that we must ail pay our part of the incidental cost of getting 
rid of it. We, of the North, are paying a portion of it now 
in all this equipment of army and navy; in the burden of 
taxes which we are just beginning to feel, and shall feel for 
generations to come; and yet more in the loss of the noble men 
who are laying down their lives upon the battle-field. We 
trust that ere long a proclamation of freedom to the enslaved, 
made practically effective by the swift march of our armies, 
will relieve us of any necessity of paying for the ransom of 
many slaves. But if it were to become a question of securing 
emancipation by purchase or ransom, we should not shrink 
from it. A year or two of our war expenditure, at the present 
rate, would be amply sufficient for the purpose. For the 
danger would be that, in any legalized scheme of compensated 
emancipation, we should make the compensation too great. 
The rebellion, brought on by slavery, if it has not destroyed, 
has greatly diminished the value of the slaves, considered as 
property. The negro can never again be worth so much in the 
slave-mart of this land as he has been. Even if the system of 
slavery is to continue for a while longer, the demands of the 
cane and cotton fields will never warrant the price which able 
“ field-hands” have hitherto commanded. Cotton is no longer 
to be the monopoly of the South. The rebellion has already 
settled that fact, and England, the great consumer of the 
staple, has made arrangements for securing her supplies else- 
where. 

But not only has the market value of the slaves declined. 
It is fair to take into account, also, when determining the rate 
of compensation, or ransom, to be paid to planters in consid- 
eration of the liberation of their slaves, the fact that emancipa- 
tion would greatly enhance the value of the real estate of the 
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master, so that instead of its being so great a loss to him to 
emancipate the slaves, it would in many cases undoubtedly be 
a pecuniary gain. The history of emancipation in the West 
Indies points decidedly to this conclusion. Estates have been 
sold there since emancipation for double the sum which they 
brought under slavery, and land, generally, has risen very 
much in value. Says the Hon. J. 8. Prescod of Barbadoes, 
“Land that, thirty years ago, no one would have taken as a 
gift, with the obligation attached of paying taxes for it,— 
sandy beach, rocky gully-sides, and the like,—now sells readily 
in small allotments to laborers, at four hundred dollars per 
acre, and land of better quality at an enhanced value of at 
least fifty per cent.” There is every reason to suppose that 
emancipation would be attended by like results with us. Why 
is it that the present value of land is so much less in the 
southern states than in the northern? Not because the land is 
worth less intrinsically, not because it is less fertile or less 
favorably situated in respect te climate or facilities of access to 
market. It is because the system of servile labor curses and 
depreciates it. Land in Missouri, it is well known, will not 
bring half the price in market of land, no better, in Iowa. 
The total farm-valuation of New York is many fold that 
of Virginia. What makes the difference? There are, pro- 
bably, no two states in the Union possessing so great natu- 
ral value in soil, climate, mineral treasures, and manufactur- 
ing facilities, as Missouri and Virginia. But slavery has laid 
its ban upon the very soil. Take that away, make every slave 
a free man, and those states would be enriched at once. 
Their loss would be great gain. 

The question of compensation, then, in any aspect of it, 
need not disturb us. Though we were to pay for every slave, 
at the highest price that has ruled in the market during the 
last ten years, we could easily do it, and it would be for our 
advantage to do so. There is nothing for which the individual 
or the nation can afford to pay so high a price as freedom. 
In this bargain, treacherous and deceptive as the slave-power 
is, it could not cheat us. 

Contrary to the belief of many, perhaps, there has never 
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been a time, within the last fifty years, when we were so well 
able to handle this siavery question as now. God is helping 
us, by the opportunity which the war gives, to settle it at once 
and forever ; and our prosperity in the past enables us to meet 
all possible pecuniary demands incident to its removal. We 
have been accustomed to think of slavery as an evil grown be- 
yond our power of control, and to wish we could have it with- 
in the comparatively narrow and manageable limits which it 
had in the days of our fathers. In this we have been in error. 
It is true that the number of slaves has greatly increased, and 
the number of those specially interested in the continuance of 
slavery. But we have failed to appreciate the rapidity with 
which the white population of the country, and the general re- 
sources of the country, have increased at the same time. We 
have been disposed to think that the slave population has in- 
creased proportionally faster than the white, while the contrary 
has in fact been true. Even taking the long period of seventy 
years, this isso. From 1790 to 1860, the per centage of in- 
crease, in the different classes of our population, was as follows: 
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In every decade of years the proportional excess of the increase 
of whites over that of slaves or free blacks, has been very large. 
The increase from 1850 to 1860, was, 
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But not only is this true, it is also true that the relative 
proportion between the blacks and the whites, in the slave 
states themselves, has been, almost constantly, in favor of the 
whites. Taking the same period as before, from 1790 to 1860, 
we find the increase of population in the slave states has been 
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From 1800 to 1830 there was a slight proportional increase 
in favor of the blacks, but that has been more than made up 
by the more rapid proportional increase of the whites since. 
In only two or three of the Southern states has the relative 
growth of the black population exceeded that of the white. 
In the seven original states of the attempted confederacy, while 
the slaves increased thirty-one per cent. during the iast ten 
years, the whites increased nearly thirty-three per cent. In the 
eight slave states not embraced originally in the confederacy, 
the increase of slaves during the last ten years was only four- 
teen per cent , while that of the whites was twenty-eight per 
cent. 

These figures will, perhaps, surprise some who have not in- 
vestigated the subject. They show that we have been all the 
while outpopulating slavery. But our wealth has increased at 
a more rapid ratio even than our population. The North and 
the South are much richer now, in proportion to their num- 
bers, than at any former period. So that if emancipation 
were to call for the payment of compensation or ransom, and 
even the cost of colonizing transportation besides, the burden 
of expense could be more easily borne by the nation than 
ever before. 

Looked at, therefore, from this material point of view, and 
setting aside all considerations of justice and humanity, all 
moral obligations and duties, this would seem the favored time 
to free our country from the evil of human bondage. As God 
calls us to undo the heavy burdens and let the oppressed go 
free, so he has put it in our power to do so now, more easily 
than at any former time. It would have been better to have 
emancipated the slaves thirty or fifty years ago, but not easier. 
It would have saved untold evils to the slaves, to the masters, 
and to the whole country. It would have been better still, had 
we never tolerated slavery at all. But having tolerated it, 
duty and interest, not to say the sternest necessity, now unite 
in demanding at our hands Jmmediate Emancipation. 


It has come! We had written as above. But before the 
tardy types could put our thoughts in print, the proclamation 
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of emancipation by the president is an established fact. 
Better than our fears, swifter than our hopes, the nation, by 
its acknowledged head, has uttered the fiat of Freedom. 
And we do not see how its execution is to be avoided. It 
would have pleased us better had the president proclaimed 
emancipation on the instant rather than after the lapse of an 
hundred days. It would have been more just, more dignified, 
more manly, and more Christian. As a war measure, it would 
have been more effective. It would have had the military 
advantage of a blow struck instead of a blow threatened,—a 
gain of time, if nothing more. But we will not stand upon 
trifles, nor pronounce authoritatively upon measures. Nor 
shall we now undertake to discuss the new phase of emanci- 
pation presented by this proclamation. The great deed, we 
feel sure, is done. Henceforth our country may truly be 
called a free country. Although the scope of the president’s 
proclamation is prospective, and many practical details in re- 
gard to modes and measures are yet to be settled, we are 
willing to wait and to trust the future for their right adjust- 
ment. Ninety days will soon pass. Meanwhile, what we had 
written weeks before the appearance of the proclamation, 
though it may seem deficient in the warmth and coloring 
which that instrument would now give to words, may not be 
less appropriate or useful in assisting in the practical manage- 
ment of the question before us than if it had been inspired by 
a document of such grave and lasting import. The march of 
events is swifter than the march of men. The victories of opin- 
ion are more rapid far, and more decisive, than the victories 
of our arms. Behind our great host of panoplied men, and all 
the outward equipage and muniments of visible war, God has 
been setting in array the forces of thought and principle; 
and the movement of those forces, during the last twelve 
months, has been grander and more august than that of all 
our earth-shaking legions. Such a change as has been wrought 
in public sentiment, such an advance as has been made in the 
general judgment in respect to slavery, is wonderful to behold. 
“This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes.” 
These forces of opinion, these forces of God, are never de- 
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feated. They never retreat. We have felt all along that 
there was this higher and grander conflict waging under God’s 
immediate control, and that in comparison with it the strife 
for the reéstablishment of national authority and territorial 
integrity became dwarfed and of minor importance. We 
have felt all along that, until the nation should come to look 
at human slavery in its moral aspects, and to deal with it as a 
moral matter and not as « question of policy only, the triumph- 
ing of our arms would be but for a season, and any peace 
made with the rebels would be but a cheat. Now we feel 
that the Lord of Hosts will be with us, and that out of this 
Red Sea we shall come in triumph. Righteousness and peace 
shall kiss each other. It only needs now to stand by the 
right, to stand by principle, and though the waves of this 
trouble that is tossing the land may not subside at once, the 
time is not far off when, with a voice that is from above, there 
shall be proclaimed,—Peace. 





Edward C. Herrick. 


Articte VIIL—EDWARD C. ITERRICK. 


Ir is only a few months since our pages gave to the public a 
brief memoir of Professor Larned of Yale College, who had 
been suddenly cut down in the midst of his greatest usefulness. 
And now, by a death almost equally sudden, another valued 
officer of that Institution has been called away. With what 
startling frequency has death of late taken his victims from 
the same small group of associates in office! It is only ten 
years since Professor Kingsley, full of years and in the ripe- 
ness of scholarship and of character, was summoned to depart, 
and, although for many years before the occurrence of that 
sad event the officers of the college had enjoyed a singular 
exemption from the visitations of death, yet, in the short 
interval which has since elapsed, no less than twelve men, 
who had together held professorships in the various depart- 
ments of the University, have passed away. Three of these 
had previously withdrawn from the college to other places of 
residence, and one other had ceased from active duties as an 
instructor by reason of the infirmities of age. But now all 
of these are numbered with the dead :—Norton, Stanley, 
Taylor, Goodrich, Olmsted, Gibbs, Larned, Bissell, Tully, 
Storrs, Beers, Ives. And last, Mr. Herrick has fallen,—not a 
professor in any department of instruction, it is true, but a 
most useful officer, and worthy to be intimately associated, as 
he was, with the most honored of those who have been, or 
who continue to be, connected with the Institution. A fearful 
mortality ! 

But the friends of the college are not left unconsoled. 
These departed men have left an abiding influence behind 
them; and they have, by their genius, their achievements in 
the various departments of science and letters, their eminent 
usefulness or rare promise, as well as by their faithful lives, 
left a rich and honorable legacy to the institution with which, 
while they lived, they were in so great a degree identified. 
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And we feel sure that no one of them all has left a fairer or 
even, take him for all in all, a more enviable record than Mr. 
Herrick. He was a man of rare natural endowments, both of 
mind and heart ; and what nature bestowed he improved with 
unvarying fidelity, until he was called by the Great Giver to 
render an account of his stewardship. In choosing, so far as 
he was free to choose, the objects on which to bestow his labor, 
he showed an elevated mind, but he was also an example of 
faithfulness in the performance of the most trivial and the 
humblest duties, whether those duties were required by the 
stations which he successively occupied in life, or by an ever 
wakeful, all-including spirit of charity. His labors did not fail 
of success. As a man of science he achieved more than most 
scientific men achieve, although he was not by profession en- 
gaged in such pursuits. In literature he made unusual attain- 
ments. And in self-culture, which was with him as much an 
instinct as it was a conscious aim, he became one of the best 
of men. Our limits will not permit us to enter into the 
details of his scientific labors, nor would it be altogether suita- 
ble in a journal of this kind. We shall mainly content our- 
selves with giving an outline of his life, and a brief delinea- 
tion of his character. 

Epwarp Ciaupius Herrick was born in New Haven, Febru- 
ary 24th, 1811. His father was the Rev. Claudius Herrick, a 
man of the rarest virtues, of whom it may be said almost 
without qualification, that none name him but to praise him. 
He was born in 1775, in Southampton, Long Island, where his 
ancestors for four generations had lived and died, was gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1798, and, after a course of theologi- 
cal study, was settled as pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Woodbridge, Conn., but having been compelled by the fail- 
ure of his health to abandon the laborious life of a clergyman, 
he opened in New Haven a school for young ladies, of which 
he was the honored and successful teacher, till, in the year 
1831, he closed his most beneficent and amiable life. 

Rev. Mr. Herrick found a fit companion of his life in Miss 
Hannah Pierpont of New Haven, to whom he was married in 
1502. She was a descendant of the Rev. James Pierpont, 
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pastor of the First Church in New Haven and one of the 
three clergymen who, in 1698, planned the founding of Yale 
College. Mrs. Herrick survived her husband nearly thirty 
years, during which period she was never separated from her 
son Edward. Her life illustrated the quiet controlling power 
of Christian principle. She was in sympathy with all Christ- 
ian enterprises, and she was always willing to deny herself 
that she might aid them, while her only self-indulgenee was 
the indulgence of kindness. The law of kindness was in her 
heart and on her tongue. She lived to old age, till like 
ripened corn she was ready to be gathered. But no death 
ever caused sincerer sorrow than did hers to the son to whom 
she had been for so many years an object of true filial love- 
We will not undertake to describe that most manifest grief 
which smote his heart when those “lips” no more “ had lan- 
guage,” and that form, long bent with years, had to be borne 
away at last, to be buried out of his sight. 

Mr. Herrick’s early training was such as might have been 
expected from such parents as he had, and from the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. Everything around him, 
both within the precincts of home and beyond them, was 
suggestive continually of a superior intellectual culture. It 
ean hardly have been without its influence upon him that 
during his earliest years the nearest neighbor and friend of 
his father was the venerable Dr. Dwight, and that through- 
out his childhood and youth the gentlemen engaged in in- 
struction in the College, under the very shadow of which 
he dwelt, were also his father’s familiar acquaintances. And 
the daily and constant sight of these hundreds of youth, 
all engaged in the pursuit of liberal knowledge, and among 
them soon his two older and only brothers, must have been 
sufficient to inspire him with a desire for the same employ- 
ments. He could, however, hardly have needed any such ex- 
ternal impulses, for he always seemed to have received from 
nature a keen appetite for knowledge of every kind. He of 
course grew in knowledge. He was a successful student in 
school, and he remembered and repeatedly referred to the de- 
lightful exhilaration with which he used to accomplish some of 
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the tasks assigned him by his classical teacher. But his edu- 
cation was at an early period interrupted by a chronic inflam- 
mation of the eye-lids, and this, combined doubtless with other 
circumstances, finally prevented his receiving a collegiate edu- 
cation, which he always lamented as a disadvantage. 

When he was about sixteen years old he became a clerk in 
the somewhat celebrated bookstore of General Hezekiah Howe. 
He remained in this establishment as a clerk until the year 
1835, when, in company with a partner, he became a proprie- 
tor of the business, and carried it on, but without pecuniary 
success, for three years. And, to finish here the brief state- 
ment of the most outward ordering of his life, we may add, that’ 
after spending the next five years in various miscellaneous em- 
ployments, the principal of which were his duties as Clerk of 
the City of New Haven, and his services in the office of the 
Journal of Science, he was, in 1843, appointed Librarian of 
Yale College. He was also appointed Treasurer of the College 
in 1852. But after holding the two places conjointly for six 
years, he resigned the former,—the duties of the latter he per- 
formed until his death. 

To return now to the period of his youth, that we may fol- 
low the course of his life with something more of minuteness, 
we may say, that, if he was not te be educated in college, he 
could hardly have fallen into a more suitable place for him than 
the clerkship with Gen. Howe. And we may say with equal 
truth, that Gen. Howe could not have found a better clerk. He 
was possessed of unusual intelligence in regard to common 
things, and therefore knew what to do; he was faithful and 
did it. Indeed, there was throughout life a kind of liberality 
in his faithfulness which is rarely met with. In ail, therefore, 
which pertained to his relations to his employer, he gave en- 
tire satisfaction, and he was gladly retained for several years 
after he had attained his majority. But this bookstore was to 
this intelligent and open-minded youth not a mere place of 
buying and selling. It educated him. Not for trade,—al- 
though he there gained those thorough business habits, and 
that clerical facility and accuracy which were all his life so 
useful. He gained there also a bookseller’s knowledge of 
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books, their pecuniary value, their material quality, the meth- 
ods of exchanges and purchase, of description, arrangement 
and classification, and whatever else was necessary, wheth- 
er of knowledge or care, to make him an accomplished mem- 
ber of the guild of booksellers. But this was not all the 
education he received there. The book-shelves which sur- 
rounded him on every side were full of living forces to him, 
and to these forces he readily yielded himself. Those well se- 
lected volumes interested him more by what they contained 
than by the price they would bring. They furnished him with 
knowledge on every subject, and it was as natural for him to 
take what they offered as for the bee to take honey from the 
open flowers. In that bookstore, therefore, Mr. Herrick be- 
came an educated man. He differed from other youth who 
occupy like situations, partly because of his previous training 
and circumstances, and partly by reason of his mental endow- 
ments. As we have already said, he had a natural desire for 
knowledge, and this desire constantly grew by being gratified. 
His mind had, moreover, been brought into discipline and good 
habits by his early teachers. He consequently became not mere- 
ly a reader of books, but a student. He was fond of exact and 
reliable knowledge, and he loved to find for himself the verifi- 
cations of truth. Being placed now in the familiar presence of 
the great masters in science and letters, he used the means 
which were at hand for an uncommon progress in education. 

It is probable also that his naturally wakeful mind was stim- 
ulated by the conversation of men of letters. Howe’s book- 
store was in those days something of a substitute for a univer- 
sity library. The college library was kept in the attic of the 
chapel, and was opened only once or twice a week, for an hour 
at a time, by the professor who kept the key. It was alto- 
gether an unattractive place, to which no one ever went with 
the expectation of meeting a kindred spirit, at least, not in the 
flesh. It was, therefore, quite the custom for the gentlemen 
connected with the college, as well as for other educated men, 
to loiter at the book-shelves of this neighboring establishment. 
When, therefore, such men as Professor Kingsley, Dr. Tully, 
Dr. Percival, and Gen. Howe himself, a man who by no means 
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limited his acquaintance with books to the outside of them, en- 
gaged in conversation on literary or scientific subjects, or the 
current topics of the day, it needs not be said that the young 
clerk was an interested listener. Nor can we doubt that now 
and then, when increasing familiarity and his own nice sense _ 
of propriety permitted it, he began to arrest the attention of 
these revered seniors by permitting the escape of a bright 
thought of his own. He certainly secured the regard and es- 
teem of those with whom he was thus brought acquainted, and 
with many, perhaps the most eminent of them, this acquaint- 
ance ripened into a friendship which never came to an end. 

It may have occurred to our readers that the educators of 
our young friend—these books which surrounded him, and 
these veteran scholars,—were too diverse themselves to favor 
concentration of labor in him; that he was in danger of be- 
coming a man of general intelligence in all departments of 
knowledge without making signal progress in any. It cannot 
be denied that the subsequent life of Mr. Herrick exhibited 
this effect in some degree. Not that he did not make remark- 
able attainments in some studies; but he was so well prepared 
by his exact knowledge in many-branches of science, that one 
did not satisfy him as his own separate field of labor, but sev- 
eral, simultaneously or in succession, arrested his attention and 
enlisted his efforts and his zeal. He would doubtless have 
attained to greater eminence in the scientific world, had his 
prodigious and enlightened industry been applied in some single 
department of knowledge. Whether he would thereby have 
made his life more valuable to the world is a question which it 
is not easy to answer. 

But Mr. Herrick made diligent use of the opportunities for 
voluntary education to which we have referred. One would see 
from his habitual manner, that he was earnestly engaged upon 
something and had no time to lose. He moved with a quick 
step when he walked abroad, and usually took the most direct 
way from point to point, regardless of the paths which others 
used. Many who were connected with Yale College twenty- 
five and thirty years ago, will remember him as he used to 
pass from his mother’s door on the college square, by Ais own 
VOL. XXI. 54 
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path, across the green to his place of business. They will re- 
member, too, his genteel and cultivated appearance in the book- 
store, and how, while he was always attentive to his proper 
business, he was nevertheless more interested in the contents of 
the books he was selling than in their sale. The time which he 
would gladly have devoted to science during this period, was 
broken by many other engagements besides the duties of his 
clerkship. He was under the necessity of adding to his income 
by copying, and by reading proofs, and in various other ways. 
Still, with all his interruptions, he had given such evidence of 
his proficiency in knowledge during his connection with this 
bookselling establishment, that in 1838, the year when he left 
it, the Corporation of Yale College conferred on him the hono- 
rary degree of Master of Arts. 

Mr. Herrick was early interested in subjects connected with 
Natural History. His first contribution to the American Jour- 
nal of Science—the joint production of himself and Professor 
Dana—was a description of the “Argulus Catostomi, anew par- 
asitie Crustaceous animal,” found in the vicinity of New 
Haven. It was published in 1837, but it had been read the pre- 
vious year before the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

It is not known when the subject of Entomology first attract- 
ed his serious attention, but it is probable that he had been an 
observer or a student of the subject, to some little extent, at 
least, while he was yet in his teens. He never, however, pro- 
fessed to have undertaken the mastery of: the whole science, 
and he cannot, therefore, be called, in the largest sense of the 
word, an entomologist. But an article published in the Jour- 
nal of Science, in the year 1832, on the subject of the Hessian 
fly, was so obviously and thoroughly erroneous in his judgment, 
that his scientific curiosity was piqued to discover the entire 
truth concerning this insect. The subject, also, he judged, with 
reason, worthy of his labor for its bearing on economical ques- 
tions. He therefore addressed himself to the work of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with two or three genera of insects, to 
which the Hessian fly and its parasites belonged. But the task 
which he had proposed to himself, covering as it did not only 
the entomology of the insect and its parasites, but also its 
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political history and the questions connected therewith, proved 
a greater labor than even he probably anticipated, and nine 
years elapsed before he made even a partial report of his inves- 
tigations to the public. This delay was doubtless due, in part, 
to the interruptions and embarrassments of business, but still 
more to his great carefulness, and to his purpose to say nothing 
to the public which should afterwards need correction. At 
the very outset, also, he was sadly hindered by the want of 
books—a want which, therefore, first commanded his atten- 
tion, and which he made a great effort to supply. 

But his whole object in this scientific investigation, as well as 
the difficulties which were found to attend it, are so well stated 
in aletter addressed in October, 1833, to William Spence, Esq., 
of London, who was an author in this department of science, 
and the letter is, at the same time, so fair a specimen of Mr. 
Herrick’s perspicuous style, that we are sure our readers will 
be interested in the following extracts. He had written pre- 
viously for information concerning a royal proclamation, issued 
in 1788, which forbade the importation of wheat into England 
from the United States, lest the Hessian fly should be carried 
withit. This proclamation, with its accompanying documents; 
he was anxious to see; and, referring to what he had written, 
he says: 

“Tt may perhaps appear somewhat singular that I should be so desirous to see 
these obsolete papers, when an opportunity of making personal observation of the 
insect is so easily had. My object was merely to obtain the particulars of its 
early political history. For some time past, I have spent my little leisure time 
in collecting materials for a Memoir on the Hessian Fly and some of its Parasites, 
and I was desirous of making the affair as complete as possible, by adding an 
abstract of this history. I find the investigation much more laborious and difficult 
than I anticipated, and I apprehend that two years more will be needed to render 
it complete. I have also made it an object to read all the notices respecting this 
insect, which are contained in the magazines and newspapers of this country, 
both new and old. It is truly astonishing that so much should have been written 
toso little purpose. The grossest errors on this subject have been promulgated, 
from the times of the first notice of the insect in America down to the pres- 
ent year. For one instance, let me refer you to the twenty-second volume of 
the American Journal of Science, printed last year, where you will find an Article 
which is an error from beginning to end. My faith in the testimony of common 
observers in Natural History has been greatly shaken, and at the same time my 
conviction [of the importance] of exact scientific descriptions of insects has been 
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confirmed. Indeed, without scientific system, entomology would be a mere 
chaos. 

“Tt has always been a disputed question whether the Hessian fly exists in 
Europe, and I should be glad if I could be enabled to do something toward 
settling it. Sir Joseph Banks asserted that it was not to be found there, and Dr. 
Mitchell of New York, said the same. From a notice in Duhamel’s Elémenis 
@ Agriculture, it would seem that an insect very similar to, if not identical with 
the Hessian fly, has at various times injured the wheat in the vicinity of Geneva, 
As you have recently traveled through various parts of Europe, and have doubt- 
less had entomology considerably in view, I should consider your opinion on the 
subject, of great value. If it does exist in Europe, it is indeed strange that it 
should never have been noticed, and if it is a native of this country, it is equally 
strange that it should not have been observed before 1776. =e 

“ Entomology has but few cultivators in this country. Mr. Thomas Say has 
undoubtedly described more new American species than any one else here, but he 
rarely tells us anything respecting their habits. . . . . . A great obstacle 
to the advance of the science in this country, is the want of entomological books, 
transactions of learned societies, &c. For the want of these, we must ever be un- 
certain whether a given insect is or is not new to the entomological world. In 
this city I have not been able to procure more than six or eight books on this 
subject.” 

Mr. Herrick’s correspondence on the subject of the Hessian 
fly and its parasites, and on entomology generally, was very 
voluminous. A portion of that which he carried on through 
more than twenty-five years with Dr. Harris, the distinguished 
entomologist of Massachusetts, is just publishing in connection 
with a memoir of the latter. We subjoin an extract from one 
of his letters to his very obliging correspondent, Dr. Vallot, 
Professor of Natural History and one of the Secretaries of the 
Academy of Sciences at Dijon, France. It shows in some 
measure the nature of his correspondence with those interested 
in this subject, as having to do mainly with questions concern- 
ing books, and it also indicates his own method of observa- 
tion. The new edifice referred to is evidently the Divinity 
College. 


“I feel very sensible of your kindness in entertaining so favorable an opinion 
of the value of my labors, and so readily extending me a helping hand in my 
difficulties. The very particular and minute manner in which you have made 
your references, is of great advantage to me, and is altogether satisfactory. 

“My investigations into the economy of the Hessian fly have, I am sorry to in- 
furm you, been seriously delayed by an unavoidable occurrence. That part of the 
garden, attached to my residence, in which I had for two years planted several 
parcels of wheat, for the purpose of frequent and more practicable study, and in 
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which there were at the time, in addition to two patches of common wheat, three 
rows of wheat from Mahon, and also rye, lay directly in the site of an intended 
public edifice. Early in February last, while the earth was still hard frozen, 
large quantities of building material were deposited in this garden, and com- 
pletely destroyed all my little plantation, and deprived me during the succeed- 
ing spring and summer of the means of investigation; for there are no fields of 
wheat in the environs of this city to which I could resort. Last autumn, how- 
ever, I planted anew, and hope in the spring to resume my labors. 

“Since my last, I am not aware that anything in the entomological way has 
been published in this country. Alas! that I should be obliged to tell so lean a 
story. You are doubtless aware that our chief entomologist, Thomas Say, has 
departed. He has been dead more than a year, and has indeed left a wide gap. 
He has published more than all other American entomologists together. The re- 
sults of his labors are principally given in the Journal of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Science of Philadelphia, a society which has done much for the advancement 
of American natural history, and which possesses by far the most extensive 
library on this subject in the United States. 

“During the year past several important works hove come into my hands. 
Wiedemann’s <Aussereuropdische zweifliigelige Insekten I find less satisfactory 
than I expected, because he gives no generic characters. For these he refers the 
student to Meigen. Of the latter work I have seen the first five volumes. 
The sixth volume I am anxious to see, because it probably contains much supple- 
mentary matter. Meigen appears to be an admirable work. 

“ Macquart’s late book on the Diptera, (2 vols. 8vo. Paris: 1834 and 1835), 
does not fulfill my expectations. I find nothing new of much importance among 
the Tipulariae Gallicolae. 

“I have been so fortunate as to procure the first, second, third, fourth and 
sixth volumes of Degeer’s immortal work—Mémoires des Insectes, in 4to, I 
am delighted with the full and clear manner in which he describes, and feel grate- 
fal to him for his numerous illustrations, His sixth volume contains some insects 
very nearly allied to the Hessian fly, and his memoirs on these will be very 
serviceable.” 


Mr. Herrick’s personal observation of the insects which he 
had taken in hand, was conducted with the greatest care and 
patience, and repeatedly verified anew, year after year. In- 
deed, as an investigator, on whatever subject, he was worthy 
to be studied as a model; for with an eye trained to the most 
exact accuracy, and a mind in full sympathy with it, not satis- 
fied in the least, so long as any element that might affect the 
result remained unaccounted for, he had a patience of labor 
which left him entirely free to keep in mind the single object 
of his search. Labor was a pleasure rather than a weariness 
to him so long as it promised any good results. It was the 
element in which he lived. 
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It is not to be wondered at, then, that the results of his in- 
vestigations in the small field of entomological science which 
he cultivated, formed a contribution to that science of perma- 
nent value. He never gave to the public the extended memoir 
on the subject which he had promised; but the Brief Pre- 
liminary Account, as he entitled it, in the forty-first volume 
of the Journal of Science, contained the most important con- 
clusions of his mind concerning the Hessian fly itself, its histo- 
ry, and its parasites. More than twenty years have since 
elapsed ; but, although the questions connected with this im- 
portant subject have been much discussed, he still remains a 
leading authority on almost all the points involved.* 

Before leaving the entomological labors of Mr. Herrick, we 
wish to refer again to his investigation of the question of fact, 
already spoken of in the letter to Mr. Spence, whether the 
Hessian fly was to be found in Europe. Our readers will re- 
member that it is there stated that naturalists in Europe itself 
denied its existence there, and that the same opinion was held 
in America. On this point Mr. Herrick not only consulted 
Mr. Spence, buat also Dr. Hammerschmidt of Vienna, and Pro- 
fessor Vallot, and doubtless others. The answer of Professor 
Vallot was so full of evidence derived from European authori- 
ties favoring the opinion of Sir Joseph Banks, that Mr. Her- 
rick was almost ready to consider the question settled, and he 
replies to him as follows in April, 1834: 

“ Although I have hitherto been disposed to think the Hessian fly not indige- 
nous to this country, yet, after reading your opinion, and after considering the 
improbability that the insect would escape the observation of the European 
savans, if it did indeed exist there, I feel almost compelled to abandon the suppo- 
sition. It is, however, very surprising if it is a native of this country, that it 
should not have béen noticed before 1776. Another consideration ought to be 
mentioned, viz, neither wheat nor rye (to which plants the Hessian fly principally 
confines its attacks) is indigenoushere. On what vegetable, then, did this insect 
support itself, before these were introduced? I am now experimenting with 
various native grasses, in order to learn whether the Hessian fly will deposit its 
eggs on any of them.” 








* Vid. A Treatise on some of the Insects injurious to Vegetation, &c., &c. 
By Thaddeus Wm. Harris, M. D. ; especially the last edition. Boston: 1862, pp. 
56 8-687. 
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But while he was thus ready to give weight to the opinions 
of others, he was continuing his own independent observations. 
He had some time before this awakened the interest of Pro- 
fessor Dana, then a student in college, in these inquiries, and 
the departure of that gentleman to the Mediterranean, in the 
autumn of 1833, as Professor of Mathematics on a United 
States frigate, afforded the best of opportunities for an actual 
examination of European wheat fields. Professor Dana was 
not only well fitted for this search by the knowledge he had 
already gained of the habits and appearance of the insect, but 
he also took with him its likeness, which had been very care- 
fully delineated by Mr. Herrick, as a help to the identification. 
The result of the search, which was made in the spring of 
1834, was that the existence of the Hessian fly in Europe was 
established beyond a question, for it was found in abundance 
at Mahon, and on the main land in the south of France, and in 
Italy. Satisfactory evidence was also found to prove that the 
insect was no new comer there, but had been known from time 
immemorial. 

It was doubtless a gratifying result of their labors to these 
young naturalists, one of whom had just left the student’s 
bench in college, and the other was scarcely past the average 
age of a college senior, to have discovered so interesting a fact 
respecting an insect more important to the world for its inju- 
ries than the bee for its benefits. It is not surprising that the 
card which carried to the Hessian fly of Europe the picture of 
his American cousins, was never thrown into the fire. 

The passage in the Journal of Science, in which, after some 
years, this discovery was narrated, is worthy to be reproduced 
here. Mr. Herrick had been the leader in all these laborious 
investigations, and, as we have the best authority for saying, 
had instigated his friend, Mr. Dana, to a participation in 
them; and the latter felt, although he was himself deeply 
interested in the subject, that he was rather executing his 
friend’s commission, than laboring for himself, when he was 
exploring the wheat fields of Europe. But with what modesty 
and generosity does Mr. Herrick throw himself into the back- 
ground in this published statement. At the time of the publi- 
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cation, Professor Dana was absent in the South Seas with the 
United States Exploring Expedition under Captain Wilkes. 
We quote the passage in question from the forty-first volume 
of the Journal of Science, 154th page : 

“Tn 1833, Mr. Dana sailed for the Mediterranean in the U. 8. ship Delaware. 
An opportunity was thus afforded him to make personal exploration for the Hes- 
sian fly among the wheat fields of the old world; a work for which he was well 
prepared by his thorough acquaintance with this insect in its various stages. His 
examinations were rewarded with the most gratifying success, for they proved 
that the Hessian fly is an inhabitant of Europe, On the 13th of March, 1834, 
and subsequently, he collected several larve and pupa, from wheat plants grow- 
ing in a field on the island of Minorca. From these pup were evolved on the 
16th of March, 1834, two individuals of an insect which his recollections (aided 
by a drawing of the Hessian fly with which he was provided) enabled him to 
pronounce to be the Cecidomyia Destructor. More of the perfect insects were evolv- 
ed in the course of the month, one of which deposited eggs like those of the Hessian 
fly. In letters dated Mahon, April 8,and 21, 1834, Mr. D. sent me five of the in- 
sects, and several of the pupe. They arrived in safety, and after a careful ex- 
amination I saw no good reason to doubt the identity of this insect with the Hes- 
sian fly. The Mahonese asserted that the insect had been there from time imme- 
morial, and often did great damage both there and in Spain. On the 28th of 
April, 1834, Mr. D. collected from a wheat field just without the walls of the city 
of Toulon in France, several pup and one larva like those before obtained. On 
the 4th of June, 1834, he obtained similar pupe from a wheat field near Naples.” 


But Mr. ‘Herrick’s leisure time during these bookselling 
years had not all been devoted to entomological subjects. He 
was equally zealous in his study of celestial phenomena. 

The remarkable shower of meteors, which fell on the 13th 
of November, 1833, attracted, as many of our readers well re- 
member, great attention throughout the civilized world. In 
New Haven, especially, it was made the subject of earnest in- 
quiry by scientific men, and important results were obtained. 
Mr. Herrick, with his inquisitive and quick intelligence, could 
hardly have kept himself aloof from what was going on, even if 
he had desired to do so. Accordingly the eye which was turn- 
ed on insects in the day time, at night swept the heavens, and, 
from that day to this, there has been no other observer in New 
Haven who could be called his equal in constancy, at least ;—not 
to say in accuracy and good judgment. He gave himself also 
to laborious research, putting under contribution every work, 
scientific or historical, which could yield any facts connected 
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with these phenomena; he corresponded with men in all 
parts of the world, some of whom he consulted as men of 
science, while others he wished to engage in observation of the 
meteors, while his very carefully kept records and reports, all 
involving an amazing industry, could not but promise valuable 
results. Nor did the promise fail. He may be said to have 
been an efficient promoter of meteorological and astronomical 
science as long as he lived. 

In the October number of the Journal of Science, for the 
year 1837, he announced the theory of the periodical occur- 
rence of an unusually large number of shooting stars on or 
about the ninth of August. In the next number of the Jour- 
nal, inan Article dated November 29th, 1837, he proceeds to 
substantiate his theory by giving accounts of eleven different 
meteoric showers, all of which, according to the records which 
his laborious research had discovered, had occurred on or 
about the ninth of August, in various years. This theory, 
thus announced and proved, (and it has been since substan- 
tiated), promised permanently to connect Mr. Herrick’s name 
in the annals of science with the periodic meteors of August. 
But unfortunately, for this result at least, Mr. Herrick had to 
report on the last pages of the same number of the Journal of 
Science to which we have just referred, that one of the astrono- 
mers of Europe had anticipated him in his theory. M. Quet- 
eiet, director of the Observatory at Brussels, had suggested 
it at a recent sitting of the Royal Academy of Brussels. 
The periodical (Z’Jnstitut, Paris, No. 218, Aout, 1837) which 
contained this scientific information, was received in New 
Haven just twelve days after the date of Mr. Herrick’s second 
Article. But although he was anticipated, his absolute merit 
in the premises must yet seem to us to be no less than that of 
the Belgian astronomer himself. 

Honor, however, did not seem a prominent object of pursuit 
with Mr. Herrick, though like all generous souls he must have 
derived pleasure from having his name connected with the 
achievement of worthy ends. His most ardent aspiration 
seemed to be to contribute something to the advancement of 
science. This desire of his youth, expressed only incidentally 
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and in the intimacy of friendship, exerted a controlling influ- 
ence over him, throughout his life, prompting him to engage 
in a variety of scientific labors. Combined with this noble 
desire, and nearly akin to both in its spirit and its influence 
on him, was a generous rule of his life, which, when we observe 
how universally he applied it, is well adapted to awaken our 
admiration of the man. The rule to which we refer was this: 
That he would leave everything which he took in hand better 
than he found it. In view of these things, he certainly had no 
reason to feel that the labor devoted by him to the shooting 
stars was to be regretted because M. Quetelet had secured the 
honor to which we have referred. 

No one was more ready to acknowledge the value of Mr. 
Herrick’s scientific labors than this veteran astronomer.- As 
was natural, after the announcements of 1837 and 1838, a 
correspondence was soon opened between the two, which, so far 
as we can discover, was commenced by M. Quetelet himself. 
It was continued for more than twenty years, until the death 
of Mr. Herrick brought it to an end. Throughout this long 
period these letters were the vehicle of scientific information, 
and that which was communicated by Mr. Herrick made its 
way through scientific journals to the European public. The 
last letter from M. Quetelet was written Nov. 9th, 1861, and is 
endorsed “answered.” It contains an estimate, not hastily 
formed, of the value of some of Mr. Herrick’s labors, which 
we quote: 


“TI have just finished a large work in quarto, of which I shall certainly send 
youacopy. It is a treatise, or rather an essay, on the Physics of the Globe. Of 
course shooting stars are included init. I have been careful to mention the generous 
aid which your kind communications upon the shooting stars have for a long time 
given me. The American observations I consider of the very greatest value, and 
especially those made with your care and exactness. You were one of the first 
to remark the difference in the number of these phenomena in your climate and in 
ours ; also the difference in the different hours of the night. . 

“T can but thank you again for the assistance you have been pleased to give 
me. The additions you have made to science will always be among the most im- 
portant and the most useful for the conclusions which can be derived from 
them. 

“ Accept, I prey you, ‘the renewed assurances of my most distinguished and 


most affectionate regards. 
“ QuETELET.” 
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This testimony, which would doubtless be confirmed by 
many other persons well qualified to give an opinion, assures 
us that Mr. Herrick accomplished the object of his labors,—he 
contributed something to science. 

The additions which Mr. Herrick made to meteoric history, 
if we may use the expression, were valuable, and they cost him 
an amount of labor which would have appalled most men. No 
volume, no matter what the language in which it was printed, 
was permitted to escape a most thorough search, if there was 
any reason to suspect that it could yield any record of a show- 
er of meteors. The results were given to the public through 
the American Journal of Science. We would refer our readers 
particularly to the 40th volume, pages 349-365. 

The Aurora Borealis early attracted Mr. Herrick’s attention. 
In a modest but interesting letter addressed to Arago, in 
November, 1837, he says: “In the Aurora Borealis I have 
long felt much interest, and have made careful observations of 
the phenomena since March 1, 1887. From that time to the 
present I have made record every evening definitely whether 
or not the Aurora occurs, together with the particulars of the 
weather, as whether overcast or not, and also whether the moon 
is present.” This minute and careful record, which involved 
of course the necessity of making the observations which were 
recorded, he kept for seventeen years, to the 30th of June, 
1854, with the exception of a part of the year in which he was 
disabled by serious illness. It will remain a monument, not 
only of his laborious devotion to science, but also of the finish 
and beauty of his workmanship. Verily, nihil tetigit, quod 
non ornavit. 

This subject of the Aurora, as well as that of the Zodiacal 
Light, was the burden of an active correspondence with men of 
science who lived remote from New Haven and from each other. 
For he hoped that simultaneous observations of these phenomena 
from distant points might lead to the discovery of new facts 
in science or new laws. His skill in enlisting others in 
scientific labors was one of his most important means of pro- 
moting science. He knew how to aid and encourage the young, 
and he knew how, without offense, to give direction and stim- 
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ulus, in some degree, at least, to the labors of more advanced 
scholars. 

And it may be remarked here, that what he did in this way 
seemed to be singularly free from selfishness, and it was mark- 
ed with great delicacy. He did not desire to make the labors 
of others subsidiary to his own fame, nor would he appropriate 
the credit of their achievements, as if he had given direction to 
their life. He was content with the main result,—the advance- 
ment of science. We will only delay our readers here to illus- 
trate the influence which he thus exerted upon others by one 
honorable example. The testimony comes from his friend of 
thirty years, Professor J. D. Dana; and it is the more valua- 
ble because it was contained in a private letter written more 
than ten years ago. Mr. Herrick was at the time suffering 
from the dangerous and almost hopeless illness, to which we 
have already made a single allusion, and Professor Dana refer- 
ring to the apprehended result, says : 


“His loss would be a most grievous calamity. There has been a very general 
anxiety throughout the whole community, every one inquiring with deep feeling 
for any signs of change. There is no person living whose example and advice 
have had more influence upon my scientific caaracter than Herrick’s. From him 
I learnt how to investigate; his thorough method of research, and his accuracy, 
were the models I studied. And my hand-writing is a mark of his influence 
which I shall carry with me to the grave.” 


The whole subject of astronomy came more or less within 
the scope of Mr. Herrick’s studies, but more especially that 
portion which has to do with the solar system. He spent much 
time in searching the heavens for comets, having procured 
an excellent instrument of his own for that purpose. In 
1847, in company with Mr. Francis Bradley, he engaged in a 
systematic search for a planet or planets between Mercury and 
the Sun. This search was continued for a considerable part of 
the year with several daily observations, and that, notwith- 
standing the fact that Leverrier’s tables seemed to imply that 
the perturbations of Mercury were all accounted for. But Mr. 
Herrick was earnest in the belief that one or more planets were 
in existence in the near vicinity of the sun; and when, twelve 
years later, in 1859, Leverrier introduced to the French Acade- 
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my the subject of Mercury’s perturbations, and called on observ- 
ers to watch the sun’s disc for the transit of the suspected plan- 
et, he was quite in sympathy with the enterprise, and renew- 
ed his labors, although his previous search had been unsuccess- 
ful. The honor of the discovery, however, had already been 
appropriated by a poor country physician in France, Dr. Lescar- 
bault, who practiced his profession for a living, but who, having 
entertained the belief that such a planet might be discovered, 
had supplied himself with such instruments as his means al- 
lowed, and searched till he found it. 

Mr. Herrick kept himself acquainted with the progress of 
astronomical science, nor did he refuse to devote considera- 
ble labor of his own to the fixed stars as well as to the 
planets. It was, moreover, his regular task to furnish for 
the successive numbers of the Journal of Science the Arti- 
cles on astronomy, which served as a general bulletin to its 
readers for that branch of know'edge. 

Before leaving these scientific labors of Mr. Herrick, we will 
only say that Mr. Herrick for many years rendered important 
service to the valuable journal to which we have so many times 
referred. We speak not now of the very numerous contribu- 
tions to its pages from his pen, which could not well have 
been spared, but of his assistance in preparing it for the press. 
His great skill and accuracy as a proof-reader were at a very 
early period made available, and it was not long before it was 
found that his judgment on the subjects usually discussed in 
the Journal, and his general and practical knowledge of what 
was suitable in its management, made him a very valuable aid 
and counselor; so that as long ago as 1838 he was substantial- 
ly the editor of an occasional number, during the absence of 
the senior editor from New Haven. During ail the interval 
from that day to this it may be said to have leaned somewhat 
on him; for during twenty years it has been the custom to 
submit every form of every number to his inspection before 
it was finally printed. 


We were proposing to follow in general the order of Mr. 
Herrick’s life, but the connection of the subjects under consid- 
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eration has led us past some events of importance. Still, 
all that we have narrated had its roots in those years of his 
clerkship,—the branches extended down into the latest peri- 
od of his life. In the year 1835, he, rather against his own 
inclination, became, as we have said, a bookseller on his own 
account. He was induced to take the step, not by the hope 
of gain, but by the spirit of kindness to others. At the end 
of three years he withdrew from the business with a heavy 
pecuniary burden upon him, and this burden was for a long time 
an oppressive weight. Still, there was but one way in which he 
sought, or would consent, to be relieved. Bankrupt laws and 
other contrivances, by which men diminish their debts without 
paying them, were not made for suchas he. It would unques- 
tionably have been a greater burden to his spirit to fail of finally 
meeting all his pecuniary obligations to the last farthing, than 
to have those obligations doubled. To the canceling of these 
obligations he devoted himself for several years from the year 
1838, to the exclusion of other objects to which he was pant- 
ing to devote himself. They compelled him to let slip what 
he considered golden opportunities. The following extracts 
from letters written at this time to a friend and frequent cor- 
respondent, present a touching picture of the man when he 
was moved by the noblest aspirations and yet almost sunk in 
despair. 

“Nothing would have suited me better than devotion to scientific subjects. 
Next to doing good to our fellow men, the pursuit of science gives the greatest 
satisfaction. For the last two years my time has been excessively occupied, and 
much of it unpleasantly. As a relief to my mind, and to satisfy my conscience, 
I have endeavored to do something which might advance science. Although 
nominally out of business, yet much, very much, remains to be done before I am 
practically free. I must stay in town during the summer, in order to finish the 
last ends of our business, and in that time I hope to be able to bring to a conclu- 
sion my labors on the Hessian fly. 


““What I may hereafter do I leave partly to the circumstances which may 
turn up. IfI can do it, I mean to employ myself chiefly in scientific labors.” 


About six weeks later he writes again to the same friend, as 
follows :— 


“T fear that I shall be compelled to waste the whole summer in endeavoring to 
settle my affairs. Perhaps I may be compelled, moreover, to abandon all scien- 
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tifie pursuits. The prospect afflicts me deeply ; and I hope, but yet faintly, that 
such a necessity may not come upon me. The ‘golden moment of opportunity,’ 
' which, when once suffered to pass, rarely comes again, seems to have gone by for 
me. For the last three years my leisure time has been so scanty and so much 
broken, that although I have begun many things, (important, as it seems to me), 
yet it has been out of my power to bring scarcely any of them to a satisfactory 
issue. Utterly and forever to relinquish these, is a thought too distressing to en- 


” 


dure. 


It will suprise most of those who knew Mr. Herrick well, to 
learn that he ever wrote so much respecting himself. It cer- 
tainly was an unusual thing for him, and he even concludes the 
second letter by saying, “I have said much more about myself 
than I intended,” adding, “for the distress weighs upon me.” 
Moreover, each extract is at the close of a long letter full of 
scientific information and discussion. 

Not far from this time he received several invitations to con- 
nect himself with literary institutions, which he declined. But 
the necessity which prevented his accepting the offer of a 
place in the scientific corps of the United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition, under Capt. Wilkes, caused him the greatest regret. 
He had hoped to go, but “ most reluctantly,” as he says in a 
letter to the same friend who is addressed in the preceding ex- 
tracts, “I was compelled to decline. I shall ever regret it.” 
It is probable that filial affection united with pecuniary obli- 
gations to prevent his departure from the country for so long 
an absence as his acceptance of this invitation would have in- 
volved. But either cause would have been sufficient with him. 
Justice is more than science, and so is filial duty. 

When, after an interval of five years, he was called to fill an 
office in Yale College, there was fortunately nothing in his re- 
lations to others to forbid his acceptance of it. His appoint- 
ment marked a new era in the history of the college in one 
very important department. Certain friends of the institution 
had united in a generous effort to give the library something 
of the prominence which it deserved. By their contributions 
mainly, a costly edifice had been erected in a central position on 
the college grounds, and when a librarian was sought for, it is 
not strange that Mr. Herrick should have seemed to have been 
trained by Providence expressly for the post. Under his su- 
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perintendence the library was transferred from its old hiding- 
place to the new hall, and to it was added the large purchase 
of books made by Professor Kingsley in England and on the 
continent of Europe. Thus with a new procurator came at the 
same time a great improvement and a great enlargement of the 
province. The library took its place in the college as an im- 
portant centre of its intellectual life. 

Mr. Herrick devoted himself to his new duties with his wont- 
ed faithfulness and industry. His task was to do all that in 
him lay, not only to make the library, in its existing condition, 
serviceable to knowledge and education, but also to provide 
broadly for its increasing value and usefulness. His task was 
a large one, but he gave himself to it. He made himself fa- 
miliar with what was already in his hands, and thus became 
surprisingly useful to those who did not know how to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered them. Not only under- 
graduates, but scholars of maturer years, often found that he 
could tell them better than they themselves knew, what books 
they needed for the investigations they were engaged in. And 
he met the inquiries of those who would use the library, not 
with official curtness, but with a truly obliging temper, as if 
every such inquiry gave the library an opportunity to fulfill its 
end. 

His readiness to give his time to those who consulted it, and 
the desire which he manifested, not so much to deliver the 
book which was called for, as the book or books which were 
really needed, often showed what he conceived in his generous 
mind to be his official duty. He also looked well to the future, 
forming for himself an idea of what a university library should 
be, and acquainting himself, so far as he might, with the world 
of books from which it must in small successive installments 
be drawn. He also studied long and carefully the difficult 
problem of a catalogue for a growing library. He constantly 
felt the responsibility which rested upon him in the care of so 
large and valuable a collection of books, ever using the great- 
est vigilance and caution. 

It may also be here mentioned, that he contrived a plan for a 
library building which we hope may yet be realized in some 
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quarter. It provides for convenience of arrangement, econo- 
my of space, complete supervision, ventilation, and expansibil- 
ity, and permits the full effect on the eye and the mind which 
ought to be produced by the presence of a large library. And 
while all these interior advantages are secured, it at the same 
time allows in the construction all the architectural display of 
the Pantheon at Rome, which it somewhat resembles. 

Mr. Herrick had been only nine years in the service of the 
college as Librarian when the Treasurer’s impaired health led 
him to offer the aid of his facile hand in that office also; and 
when, in 1852, the Treasurer found himself too ill to retain his 
place, no one else seemed so well qualified to be his successor 
as Mr. Herrick. The Corporation, therefore, made him the 
new incumbent, without, however, withdrawing from him 
the care of the library. He served in this double capacity for 
six years, aided in the library during the last two by the 
gentleman who succeeded him there in 1858. 

It was not without reluctance that he exchanged the care of 
books of science and literature for account books, but he 
yielded his preferences to the judgment of others and his 
own sense of duty. He carried to his new post the same thor- 
ough fidelity in becoming acquainted with everything which 
pertained to this department, as well as in the performance of 
every duty. Here, too, the question with him was, not what was 
required of him by others or by precedent, but what would be 
useful to the institution, either now or at any future time. All 
that could be included in such a broad and generous view of 
duty he performed with a free readiness, which showed that it 
was the work of his choice. Nor did he lay any plans for ease 
or relaxation. His nature rejoiced in activity, and the only 
condition he required seemed to be this—that his activities 
should be directed to worthy objects. The same obliging cour- 
tesy also marked his demeanor, so that it was almost as agree- 
able to part with money at his desk now, as it had before been 
to receive literary treasures from him in the library. 

Mr. Herrick evinced very great fidelity to the various pecu- 
niary trusts which the college had in the long course of its his- 
tory received, and he devoted much time to a thorough review 
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of them, not only that he might understand each case for him- 
self as Treasurer, but also that he might make it sure that no 
unapplied balances should fall into the general funds of the 
college through neglect and lapse of time. 

One of the duties which fell to Mr. Herrick was the editing 
of the Triennial Catalogue of the college. He was well quali- 
fied for this, by his habits of great accuracy in deciding upon 
questions of fact, and by his legible penmanship, which, in such 
a work, is so necessary for the printer, as well as by his pre- 
vious familiarity with the work. For he had long been a help- 
er of Professor Kingsley, having prepared, in the year 1838, 
the complete Index of Names, which appeared in the catalogue 
that year for the first time. When the chief responsibility 
for this work was devolved upon him, he applied to it the same 
rule—of touching nothing without improving it—to which we 
have already referred. He subjected everything connected 
with this academic record to the test of such examinations as 
few men have the patience and judgment to make. He was 
especially severe in his search into the history of the early 
graduates, and the result was that, on evidence which will 
hardly be set aside, he made important changes. For instance, 
the class of 1702, which, in the edition published in 1847, is 
honored with six names, is permitted, in the last edition which 
he prepared, to retain only the name of Wathanael Chauncey. 

The inquiries which he was thus led to institute, as well as 
his own interest in the subject, brought him to a minute and 
comprehensive acquaintance with the history of the college. It 
is not yet known to what extent he recorded the results of his 
researches, but if the record is complete it will be invaluable 
to the future historian of the institution. He collected a great 
number of brief memoirs of graduates of the college, and enter- 
ed them as a beginning of a work which he planned for final 
completeness. But it is to be feared that these durable folios, 
in which the memoirs from his pen are scattered along, accord- 
ing to the classes to which their subjects belonged, will wait 
long before an equally accurate and industrious and ready hand 
undertakes to contribute as much to fill up the gaps. Many of 
the notices referred to were probably obtained from the lips of 
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Professor Kingsley, whose exact memory was full of interesting 
incident connected with the names of the graduates. Others 
of them, as well as those contained in the obituary recgrd an- 
nually presented to the meeting of the graduates, were gather- 
ed by laborious correspondence. Of this his large files of let- 
ters are a valuable evidence. This annual contribution of his 
cost him not only time and labor, but also great solicitude, 
for it was prepared chiefly when his other duties were most 
pressing ; and as he was extremely reluctant to forgive himself 
for an error in a matter of fact, he was distressed by the want 
of sufficient opportunity for investigation. 

In enumerating the duties of Mr. Herrick as Treasurer, 
it should not be omitted that he had the general super- 
intendence of all the property of the college, not only its vest- 
ed funds, but also its lands and buildings, whether used for 
academic purposes or not, and also the care of the college 
grounds, and of the repairs. He had also to look to the 
pecuniary rights of the college, which, in some cases, involv- 
ed great responsibility. But in them all, as for instance in the 
case of the Ellsworth legacy, he exhibited both prudence and 
ability, being governed invariably by the spirit of faithfulness 
to his office and justice to all men. 

We have spoken of Mr. Herrick’s official duties and labors. 
These always commanded his first attention. Next to these, 
were his intellectual employments, running along with his du- 
ties, but never crowding them, though commanding his una- 
bated zeal, even to the end of life. And third, woven like a 
thread of gold into every part of the warp and woof of his life, 
were the ten thousand little activities by which he served his 
generation day by day. It would be impossible to describe to 
our readers the variety, even, much less to tell the number, of 
his voluntary labors for others. The only limit to them was 
his ability; for the law which he laid down for himself was, 
to do good as he had opportunity. He did not vaunt this 
broad precept as the rule of his life, but yet it did not remain 
undiscovered among his friends that it was a precept to which 
he consciously gave heed. 

We refer to these things here because many of them stand 
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connected with his official relation to the college. Thus his 
position as Librarian exposed him to very frequent calls for in- 
formation, which involved long-continued research and labor. 
We do not refer here to the inquiries of visitors, such as we 
have spoken of before, but rather to written inquiries, brought 
by the mails, which left to him the whole labor of investiga- 
tion and the labor of a written reply. How many persons, 
finding such interruptions a serious tax upon their time, would 
soon have adopted a course to diminish them, on the ground 
that the world at large had no claim on them for such gratui- 
ties? But such seemed never to be the spirit of Mr. Her- 
rick. He did what he could, however great the demand, and 
usually did it with such minute accuracy and detail that the 
inquirer could but regret the trouble he had occasioned him. 
But there was in such cases no upbraiding in his mind. He 
was largely generous of his intellectual stores ; willing, appa- 
rently, to lavish all he had upon any one who had a good ob- 
ject in hand, if he wished his aid, being abundantly satisfied 
with being really serviceable. He never gave a stone when 
he was asked bread. He would not turn off a letter with a 
seeming answer, that he might save himself the trouble of look- 
ing up what was valuable; nor did he content himself with 
showing the inquirer how he might find the information for 
himself, but sent it in full if it was in his power. And often, 
where his sense of propriety permitted it, he added unasked in- 
formation and new suggestions and cautions, which evinced the 
utmost friendliness. 

While speaking of this branch of Mr. Herrick’s correspond- 
ence we cannot forbear to quote a few lines from a letter writ- 
ten by the Rev. Dr. Sprague of Albany, New York,—whose 
distinguished labors in the field of American biography give 
his words an especial value. Dr. Sprague, it is true, corres- 
ponded with Mr. Herrick as a friend and acquaintance, and 
was, moreover, making large contributions to the history of 
the graduates of the college, but we think that what he says of 
Mr. Herrick’s communications to him may be said of his corres- 
pondence on similar subjects with strangers. 
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“He seemed to know everything that I ever had occasion to consult him about ; 
or at any rate he knew it, and made me know it, before he had done withme. My 
inquiries generally, perhaps always, had respect to matters historical or biographi- 
cal; and the answers which I ultimately received from him, I always regarded 
as coming with a sort of oracular authority. I do not remember ever to have 
detected him in the semblance of a mistake. And then he was so free and gener- 
ous in imparting from his almost boundless treasures. Whenever I proposed an 
inquiry to him, I was sure to have the answer almost as soon as the mail could 
get to New Haven and return to Albany; and he had a graceful facility at reliev- 
ing one from an oppressive sense of obligation, even when he was conferring a 
very great favor.” 

Many others, doubtless, would endorse this honorable testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Herrick’s removal to the treasurer’s office did not dimin- 
ish his labor of this sort, but, on the other hand, it greatly in- 
creased the demands made upon his time by enlarging the 
range of subjects on which he was consulted. But in meeting 
all these demands he acted consistently with his own elevated 
principles and impulses. He was satisfied to serve a good 
cause,—the more noble the better,—whether it was science or 
literature, or the welfare of the state or race. But no cause 
was so humble that he despised it, or felt that it was condescen- 
sion in him to aid it. 

Thus there was nothing connected with the welfare of the 
college which did not interest him, and we doubt whether there 
was ever a precedent for his breadth and thoroughness of care 
in this academic world. He seemed to look upon himself 
as a kind of supplement to the other officers, to do, so far 
as he might with propriety do it, whatever they omitted. 
Still, he was not in the remotest degree officious or obtrusive 
in all this. He awoke no feeling of jealousy, but on the con- 
trary a true gratitude that such a man had been given to the 
institution. His eye was on the college more than that of any 
other person. He spent his days there, often beginning be- 
fore the dawn, and almost invariably an hour or more before the 
first morning bell; and he kept vigils over it in the still night, 
while from the tops of the towers he waited for the phenomena 
of the heavens. He, alone of all, spent his vacations at his 
post. He thus became familiar with the whole establishment 
and identified with it. The trees and the grounds and the 
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buildings and the fences and the faithful clock,—all knew 
him familiarly, and recognized the touch that kept them to 
their best estate. Who but he planted a creeper by the wall, 
or dropped a seed in the grass to call up the beauty of the 
morning-glory for his early greeting ? 

But his devotion to the interests of the college, which seem- 
ed to be so absorbing and active that one would have thought 
that no time was left for other occupations, was not a mere sen- 
timent. He looked upon the institution as one of the great in- 
struments for the best human advancement, as a promoter of 
science and all learning, and of the highest mental and moral 
culture; and, taking this view of it, he felt that the most 
trifling service to the college was a service to a noble cause. 
But he did not labor from a mere sense of duty. He was 
warmed by generous impulses. He was cordial as a fellow- 
worker, and evinced a genuine but unostentatious kindliness 
towards all. Indeed, his very courtesy came near to consum- 
ing as much time as his regular duties, and would have 
done so but for those early hours in which he anticipa- 
ted all interruptions and performed well nigh a day’s la- 
bor while others slept. But when tke day was fairly com- 
menced, and the college world and the outside world were 
astir, then he was accessible to visitors, and all were received 
with the same politeness. It made no difference whether it 
was a poor woman asking his help in obtaining employment at 
washing clothes, or a philosopher submitting to his perusal and 
judgment a new theory of the zodiacal light; indeed, he would 
have been more likely to interrupt the latter, that he might 
hear and give a kind suggestion to the former, than the reverse, 
for the petition of the poor woman might not come again, but 
science was permanent. 

His daily life, as he sat at his post in the Treasurer’s office, 
would be worthy of a faithful record, if such a record were not 
impossible. He was always busy and appeared to be so. But 
it was a rare occurrence that he failed to give to those who 
entered some look or word of welcome, even though he did not 
raise his eyes from his busy pen. If it was a call of business 
he was most prompt in despatching it, yet even this he did 
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in such a manner that the visitor went away with a kindly 
impression of theman. But the calls which made the chief de- 
mands upon his time were generally unconnected with the busi- 
ness of the Treasury. He wes interested, and was known to 
be interested, in every thing that pertained to the college, 
whether intellectual or material, and he was up to date, so to 
speak, in all the academic progress. This fact, and the knowl- 
edge of his intelligence of what the learned world was doing 
in all its various activities, and his hearty readiness to serve 
every one, brought very many there, who came neither to pay 
nor receive money. At one time you would say that he was 
the factotum of the institution, bargaining for wood and coal, 
directing the sweepers in the purchase of brooms and soap, or- 
dering the laborers in the care of the paths and the grounds, 
directing strangers to the various objects of interest ; at anoth- 
er you would judge him to be a private broker, sitting to 
give counsel to modest people who ventured to consult him 
confidentially on investing some little surplus of money which 
their daily wants had not consumed; again he would seem to 
you the victim of the printer, whose frequent calls asked not so 
much for “copy” as for “ proofs ;” more frequently you would 
be surprised at the wide variety of literary and scientific dis- 
cussion which you would hear, and would almost fancy him a 
philosopher of the Porch, arguing with all comers, while he 
was serious, or humorous and inclined to banter, disposed to 
langh at the fallacy of human opinions and the unreliable- 
ness of historical statements, or earnest in the contempla- 
tion of some new view of truth, according as the persons with 
whom he conversed, or the subject of conversation, or his own 
mood, varied. But his mind was always wakeful. There was 
no spot in the whole university where there was a more free 
play of intellectual life ; nor was there any place where a 
jaded mind could be more effectually or more pleasantly whet- 
ted to new keenness and activity. It is not strange that it was 
an attractive place, not only to the graduates connected with 
the college, but to those also who came on temporary visits to 
their alma mater. A quick recognition and a hearty greeting 
with some racy and suggestive thought were almost sure to 
await them. 
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We will not detain our readers to describe the many offices 
of kindness he was called on to perform at this place of daily 
duty—how he was consulted on questions of business, and how 
he in such cases exercised his best judgment in advising, and 
then doubled the favor by drawing up the necessary papers with 
the most reliable exactness,—how he undertook the care of prop- 
erty for those who preferred his wisdom to their own in such 
things, and not only made the investments, but collected and 
paid over the income, and did many other things of the same 
kind,—and how he invariably refused compensation for such 
services,—nay, how he made good, in repeated instances, the in- 
come which failed without any fault of his own, all the while 
concealing his generosity from its recipients. If in the finan- 
cial changes in the country some of the advice he gave proved 
unfortunate, there was probably never a person among those 
who had asked it, whose faith in his disinterested integrity was 
in the least diminished thereby. These, and a thousand other 
things of a homely sort, made a part of his daily life. And 
they were done with a cheerful alacrity,—for he did good as 
he had opportunity. 

Mr. Herrick was a college officer nineteen years. But as we 
have said, his interest in natural history and celestial phenom- 
ena was not dulled by the nature or multitude of his official 
duties. He was also literary as well as scientific. One won- 
dered where he found time to read so many books,—not a few 
of them, too, quite out of the ordinary course of reading with 
literary men. There has probably not been another man con- 
nected with the college for the last ten years who could have 
told so much about quaint and queer literary productions as 
he. The old English prose authors of established reputation 
were especially his choice for standard literature; but he also 
enjoyed and was a diligent reader of poetry, and had no little 
store at his tongue’s end. He kept up his interest in classical 
studies. Scarcely any one was more ready with an apt Latin 
quotation than he. With one Greek volume, at least, there is 
reason to think that he enjoyed a daily familiarity. 

He was also much interested in the elements of literature— 
the study of words. There were few sharper critics of English 
dictionaries; and he would have been, and was indeed, a valu- 
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able helper in the preparation of the great work of Dr. Web- 
ster. His interest in this important branch of literary labor 
was first awakened by the familiar acquaintance he obtained 
with the works of Dr. Webster, on which he spent no lit- 
tle time as proof-reader, when he was from sixteen to twenty 
years old. This interest never abated, but it led his active and 
judicious mind to very just conceptions of what such a work 
should be in its etymologies and definitions and in its whole plan 
and scope; and if, in the edition now in progress, great and. 
valuable changes shall be discovered, we think it will not be 
denied that they are, to a considerable extent, due to his sug- 
gestions. 

As it was implied in our quotation from the letter of Rev. 
Dr. Sprague, he was interested in various branches of Amer- 
ican history and biography. But he was especially famil- 
ar with the history of his native state and native town, 
and was worthy, as we think, to bear, as he did for a number 
of years, the office of a vice-president in the Connecticut 
Historical Society. The following estimate of Mr. Her- 
rick as a student of New England History, extracted from 
a letter kindly addressed to us by Dr. John G. Palfrey, the 
eminent author of the History of New England, of which 
two volumes have been given to the public, will interest our 
readers. Nor will they regret to find associated with Mr. 
Herrick, in the mind of Dr. Palfrey, the name of the veteran 
scholar to whom we have repeatedly referred in this Article. 
The beauty of his tribute to Professor Kingsley’s memory is 
only equaled by its truth. Dr. Palfrey says :— 


“ When I undertook the preparation of a History of New England, one of my 
first movements was to obtain the aid of gentlemen eminently versed in the 
history of different sections of that community. My advances were met in the 
most liberal spirit. ‘ ‘ - ‘ ‘ ‘ 

“Mr. Herrick did me the great favor to read in the proof-sheets all the chapters 
of my: work which have yet seen the light, and to correct and instruct me by 
copious suggestions, equally learned and judicious, I miss him very much as my 
studies proceed. He not only helped me by his intimate knowledge of details, 
but his grasp of the whole subject was that of a master mind. He penetrated 
with a shrewd sagacity into the spirit of the institutions and actors of the primi- 
tive age. He judged without bigotry and without indifference. The fulness of 
his knowledge, united with his aptness for patient and comprehensive thought, 
enabled him to apply what to superficial readers would have been only isolated 
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and insignificant facts to the clearing of the great historical problems, He was 
one of those from whom your excellent state had a right to claim a history better 
than can possibly be written by any alien, however diligent and well disposed. 
“On those who had communication with his mind, its absolute integrity made 
at once an ineffaceable impression. Not less was I impressed, from first to 
last, with the singular modesty which set off his uncommon endowments. 


“ Along with Mr. Herrick, the image rises in my mind of Professor Kingsley, 
& man unsurpassed in that department of knowledge which he cultivated to old 
age with the appetite of youth, yet seeming utterly unconscious of his grand su- 
periority, incapable of any selfish thought of rivalry, learning for the pleasure 
and dignity of knowing, and for the profit of imparting, gentle, artless and frank 
as a child, with no ambition but that most respectable ambition to be useful in his 


place.” 


Mr. Herrick possessed a great store of definite knowledge 
respecting the history and antiquities of New Haven and the 
local traditions which bring down to us the story of interesting 
persons and events and localities, so that a stranger desiring to 
make minute inquiries into any of these things, would have 
been generally referred to him as the one most likely to be able 
to give the information sought for. 

Nor was his interest in New Haven confined to the past. 
He was a public-spirited citizen, often called on and always 
ready to do his full share of public duties. Some of these du- 
ties he performed with especial love. The place where our 
dead are buried was a sacred and a cherished spot to him,—and 
it was a pleasant care—such a care to him as most of even 
the public-spirited would have found too great a burden, how- 
ever lively their interest. But the keeping of the books and 
maps of the cemetery, the drawing of deeds when lots were 
sold, the laying of boundaries, the superintendence of laborers, 
the maintenance of propriety,—a task never approaching its 
end, except as he who performed it was drawing near to the 
time of his own lying-down under the pleasant shadows,—all 
was to him a work of cheerful love. How many a one also has 
blessed him in secret for the delicate care, often long-concealed, 
which removed from about the new grave all things out of 
harmony with tender grief, or cast upon it some token of 
thoughtful sympathy. 


The character of Mr. Herrick appeared in his outward life, 
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and we might leave it even to this imperfect record of what 
he did, to answer the more important question of what he was. 
But his outward life did not entirely reveal him. There are 
those who never wholly unveil themselves to the world by their 
visible acts, but whose souls are nevertheless adorned with a 
spiritual beauty, the mild lustre of which far outshines the 
mere fame of beneficence. Indeed, some of those refined 
graces whose delicate lines perfect the likeness of the soul to 
heavenly models, would be in danger of being marred by 
exposure to the public eye. Mr. Herrick lived, it is true, 
in full sight of the world, but yet he held his soul in reserve, 
so that his inmost character was not easily known. All out- 
ward signs, however, indicated a rare elevation of the nature 
within. 

No one could doubt, for example, that he was scrupulously 
just, not only in pecuniary affairs, but also in his opinions and 
feelings, which is a justice far more difficult of attainment. 
Who ever saw him carried away into unjust expressions, even 
by temporary excitement? Or we might ask, who ever saw 
him excited at all, unless it was over some scientific discovery 
or enterprise? A delightful enthusiasm may be said to have 
been even a characteristic of the man, and to have contributed 
no little to make social intercourse with him soagreeable. But 
neither anger, nor its twin-brother, resentment, rested in his 
bosom. 

Nor was his loyalty to justice hindered by prejudice, for from 
unjust prejudice he was"remarkably free. He was one of the 
most moveable of men towards the things that were truly 
good—not because he was weak, but because he was honest. 
Truth was always allowed an unobstructed entrance to his 
mind and heart, and he considered any other decisions than 
those dictated by her as of no value and therefore unworthy of 
a man. 

Justice also had the victory over selfishness in him; that is, 
if there ever was such a conflict in him between these two pow- 
ers as would make it proper to speak of a victory. For who 
ever heard of an act of his which had even the slightest ele- 
ment of meanness in it? Who ever suspected him of self-seek- 
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ing? Taking a fair view of the rights of others, his true soul 
would have found no more pleasure in disregarding those rights, 
than in doing violence to any other truth. He took hold of 
the reality of things; and to such a one, false seemings are not 
emptiness only, they are offensive and worthy of scorn. To 
call things one’s own when they are another’s, may possibly 
deceive the lookers-on, but what mockery to the soul itself! 
Mr. Herrick, therefore, could not have been moved by any con- 
sideration to attempt to hold as his own, what was another’s ; 
and we speak now not only of material things, but also of 
things pertaining to reputation, either in the domain of learning 
or of character. For ambition, which is a form of selfishness, 
had no conflict with justice in his life. He loved an honora- 
ble name, no doubt, but all his manifestations evinced rather 
a desire to be a promoter of good objects than to seem one. 

Nor did he approve injustice in others. How settled—set- 
tled beyond the possibility of being disturbed—were his opin- 
ions—his instincts they may be called—of the inherent injus- 
tice of slavery. He held these opinions all his life. Fifteen 
years ago he expressed to Dr. Palfrey his gratification at the 
perusal of his published views on this subject. But earnest as 
his opinions were, he held them alike without bitterness and 
without concealment. 

He also took just views of life, looking through the super- 
ficial distinctions of society to the substance of things, and 
paying homage tothat. He wrought, however, no rudeness to 
the views or feelings of others,—he was only honest to his own. 
What a trifle was it in his estimation—a trifle not worth a 
thought—that he was of so called noble descent, and that there 
could be discovered not many generations back a ducal coronet 
in the line of his unstained blood. Neither titles nor wealth 
were of any great value in his eyes, unless real merit were asso- 
ciated withthem. Wealth, therefore, as an object of pursuit in 
itself, was contemptible, but as a means of usefulness was 
honorable ; and yet he did not seek it. He found no little satis- 
faction in the pecuniary history of his father, who left at his 
death only a few dollars more than enough to pay all his debts 
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and all the expenses of his funeral. And he held money with 
alight grasp himself, not wasting it without judgment, but con- 
sidering its true value and use. 

To himself perhaps he was unjust; but towards himself 
he might use more freedom in this respect than towards others, 
He might be generous, and he was. He might deny himself, 
in order to facilitate his generosity, and no one could condemn 
him, for he had high examples. How unpretending, therefore, 
his dwelling and all that pertained to it within and without! 
How simple his diet! How plain his attire! His whole ward- 
robe, every article included, his executor could hardly, with a 
good conscience, rate so high as one pound sterling after his 
death. He gave no entertainments and for many years attend- 
ed none. Having no wife or children, he lived with his aged 
mother, who had her own means of support. Thus his own 
expenses, that is, his expenses upon himself, were very light. 
But his official income was as large as that of his colleagues, 
and he hoarded nothing. 

One object of all this frugality in his last years, doubtless 
was that he might make good some losses whick persons had 
suffered through his advice concerning their investments. 
He was of course only under the obligation of kindness to do 
this, for he had used his best judgment, and his advice and ser- 
vices had been entirely gratuitous. Moreover, the persons 
concerned would generally have been the last to ask of him 
self-denial for their sakes. But it is plain that another object 
of his frugality was, that he might have the means of gene- 
rosity ; for his manner of living was nearly the same when he 
had no such fancied burden of obligation. In this respect his 
accounts, which he kept with great accuracy, are his sufficient 
eulogy. He left, indeed, but a small estate; but when in his 
whole life did he ever waste anything upon himself? His 
generous deeds were numerous, many of them concealed for 
years till accident discovered their author ; and his agency in 
many others is doubtless still unknown. There were some dis- 
tinguished cases, which he would shrink from having men- 
tioned even now, although the parties have all been removed 
by death, in which he, year after year, acted almost the part of 
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a son in delicately warding off poverty from those whose doors 
it was entering. 

But all this involved more than the mere giving of money. 
The Roman philosopher estimated well the difference between 
pecuniary generosity and personal service. The former may 
be very easy and even involve no self-denial, but the latter 
always requires more or less personal effort. How much of 
actual labor and of time did Mr. Herrick freely give not only 
to those who asked it of him, but also to those who did not! 
Could all those who have received valuable personal favors 
from him, be called on to indicate it, how many hands-would be 
quickly raised in glad and grateful acknowldgement! Among 
them would be illustrious scholars, men in public life, youth 
struggling for an education, young aspirants for scientific fame, 
plain Jaboring men, strangers needing counsel and guidance, 
the destitute poor, the despised negro, and whoever else need- 
ed anything that his fertile mind could suggest or his dexter- 
ous hand perform. But there was no feeling of condescension 
when he performed the lowest service. There was, however, 
true humility, which is free—free as the light—to do good, 
without asking even in the most transient thought whether the 
act will bring the world’s praise or not,—which blesses the 
poor and the humble with an act of kindness only because 
they need it. Such humility takes to itself no credit for its 
good deeds. It only counts itself happy in its opportunities. 

Mr. Herrick was a man of true gentlemanly qualities,—re- 
spectful and modest on the one hand, as all gentlemen are, 
and on the other possessed of a quiet manliness and self-re- 
spect. These qualities, existing in their reality within him 
but never paraded for effect, marked his intercourse with all 
men. The humblest person who approached him was sure to 
be received with respect, while those whom years and character 
had made venerable, were treated with the greatest deference 
when they were present, and were remembered with rever- 
ence. 

Reverence, indeed, was a part of his nature. He stood with 
awe under the starry heavens, never losing by familiarity the 
impression of their sublime grandeur. It was interesting to 
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observe how his whole being was at times hushed, so to speak, 
to an impressive silence by a grand sight in nature, or the con- 
templation of some worthy thought. An expression of lofty 
nobleness would then come over his manly face. You might 
see it sometimes as he stood looking up with you under the 
overarching elms, or when he was in the house of worship, or 
when he stood in the presence of the dead. That expression, 
heightened beyond alt that had been seen of it while he lived, 
rested unchanging on his features when at last his soul had 
passed to sublimer visions and higher thoughts. 

Our readers have doubtless already seen indications of re- 
ligious principle and character in this life of singular elevation 
and useful activity. In his youth he had “ never been unmind- 
ful of the vast importance of provision for the life which is 
hereafter,” but “the reading of all sorts of theological and anti- 
theological works” had years before “ brought into his mind 
many doctrinal difficulties, which always kept him undecided.” 
So he wrote to a friend in 1838. But he was even then im- 
pressed with the importance of a change in his religious char- 
acter. It is not known when he escaped from his difficulties, 
nor in what year he began to consider himself a truly religious 
man ; for his life was always exemplary. But when, in 1851, 
he completed his fortieth year, he seriously contemplated a pub- 
lic profession of his Christian faith, and would have done so 
had not a serious illness, which occurred soon after and for - 
many days threatened his life, delayed the execution of this 
purpose. As soon, however, as returning health enabled him 
to go abroad, he presented himself in the house of worship for 
admission to the church, and was received. But it was plain 
that that was not the beginning of his religious life; for he 
would hardly have been willing to conduct the united devotions 
of the family, as he had done for a number of years, unless it 
had been in harmony with his own feelings. And during the 
dangerous sickness to which we have referred, his whole 
deportment was such as to produce the impression that he was 
no stranger to the consolations and support of Christian hope. 
But the profession he had now made he honored, and he illus. 
trated the teachings of our Lord by a consistent life. He was 
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habitually reserved in the expression of his inmost feelings, 
but still the interest he took in good enterprises, and his readi- 
ness to aid them, his method of spending the sabbath, in short, 
the whole air and bearing of the man, are a satisfactory testi- 
mony to the genuineness of his Christian character. 

He was true to all the relations of life. As a friend he was 
cordial, faithful, and constant, yet unobtrusive, pervaded by the 
very spirit of friendship, and yet accustomed rather brusquely 
to put by the expression of it. As a brother, he was more 
than a brother could ask him to be. He showed a father’s 
kindness to his brothers’ children, some of whom were most 
of the time inmates of his family, and there, during the later 
years of his life, enjoyed his counsel and affection. 

His whole life testifies to his dutifulness and devotion as a 
son. His father died before he attained his majority, but he 
always cherished his saintly memory. In his touching farewell 
to the home in which he was born, which was found in a frag- 
ment of a diary of his, he exclaims: “ Dear old house! I 
leave thee with sorrow. Thou art the place of my birth! and 
hast been my abode unto this day:—Holy to me, for from 
thee ascended the spirit of my father. No other spot shall 
ever be to me like thee. 

Vale, iterumque vale.” 

His mother was the object of his unvarying love and tender 
eare until her death. He refused steadily to leave New 
Haven while she lived, although his friends unitedly urged him 
to take some relief from the incessant labors which were con- 
suming his life. And when, at last, she died, the man of 
fifty years mourned for her as a child. Love had lost its most 
cherished object, and the truth revealed itself that his care had 
been his comfort, his cup of unfailing refreshment, his support 
even, in these years of almost unequaled labor. Surviving 
love consoled itself by dwelling with her memory and watch- 
ing her grave, until, after no long interval, he was gathered to 
the silent companionship of death. 

On the 30th of October, 1861, he had a sudden palpita- 
tion of the heart which caused him for a few minutes to appre- 
hend immediate death, as appears from a brief letter which he 
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wrote at the instant to a familiar friend. The danger, how- 
ever, soon passed away, and he made no mention of it for 
some months, and then only to the friend to whom ke had 
written the unpresented letter. But before the next summer 
came he had arranged his affairs, which, owing to his connec- 
tion with the Ellsworth legacy, were somewhat complicated, 
and about the first of June he executed his will. His daily 
life, however, was unchanged, so far as could be discovered, 
except that it was afterwards remembered that for some months 
he had made his simple diet still more simple. His days were 
as much crowded with his various occupations as ever, his 
spirit as cheerful and responsive, and his mind as active and 
original. 

On the 10th day of June, according to his custom, he 
' spent some time in the early morning at his office at college. 
But he had felt unwell the day before, and as he was suffering 
very severe pain that morning, he called on his physician 
for medical relief when on his way home to breakfast. He 
said, however, that he had not time to be sick, and wished to 
be cured in half an hour. The playful tone, which we re- 
member as so common with him, may have prevented the 
physician from observing fully how ill he was. Still, he 
made him a proper prescription and Mr. Herrick returned to 
his house. All the grateful affection and care awaited him 
there that could have been desired. But it was his custom 
to shove by all care that was intended for himself. And so, 
making no ado about his illness, he in part took the medicines 
ordered, and in part neglected them, until, towards night, in- 
creasing pain compelled him to send for his physician. Opi- 
ates were administered. But before he sought the quiet of the 
night and dismissed his friends—for he insisted on being left 
alone—he desired his nephew to read to him certain hymns 
which he himself indicated. One was the familiar hymn by 
Montgomery, beginning, 


“Forever with the Lord.” 


The other contains the following stanzas :— 
VOL. XXI. 56 
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“‘O Thou from whom all goodness flows, 
I lift my soul to Thee 
In all my sorrows, conflicts, woes, 
, O Lord, remember me. 


“ When in the solemn hour of death 
I wait thy just decree, 
Be this the prayer of my last breath,— 
O Lord, remember me. 


“ And when before thy throne I stand, 
And lift my soul to Thee, 
Then, with the saints at thy right hand, 
O Lord, remember me.” 


After the reading of these impressive petitions, his nephew 
withdrew as he was requested to do, and Mr. Herrick was left 
alone for the night. He can hardly have realized fully, how 
very appropriate were the selections he had made,—how near 
to him was “the solemn hour of death.” And yet, when a 
friend entered his room about an hour before noon the next 
day, he said to him, with the manner,of one who wished to 
attend toa matter of business first, “ There is a letter in my 
pocket addressed to you in case I die.” But he had still the 
same cheerful and even playful manner, and, to some extent, 
he directed what should be given him for nourishment or 
medicine. His countenance indicated alarming disease, and 
yet his symptoms did not seem to threaten any immediate 
danger. 

Three or four hours later the unexpected blow fell. When 
it was announced in his hearing that death was doing its work, 
he turned on a friend standing near an inquiring and some- 
what surprised look, and then, without a word, fell into the 
calm of death. 

The letter to which he had referred was found in his pocket, 
and with it was the one written when he was apprehending 
sudden death, the preceding October. The one is nearly a rep- 
etition of the other. They are characteristic ofthe man. Who 
but he would, in the moment of impending death, have has- 
tened to record these last requests! 

We give our readers the one of the earlier date, omitting 
only the expressions of personal regard at the end: 
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“Should I die suddenly, as a sudden heart palpitation this morning warns me 
I may, I have tu request 

“1. That no post-mortem examination of my body be made. 

“2. That my funeral may be as simple and unostentatious as possible, 

“3. That a plain stone, not costing more than $40 or $50, be placed at my 
grave ; and that the inscription be very brief, and without eulogy. 

“ Oct, 30, 1861, 94 a. m.” 


The other was written “in haste and pain” on the 10th of 
June, the day before his death. It adds to the former the fol- 
lowing directions :—that his funeral be “ from his house ”— 
that “all biographical notices be as brief as possible ”—and 
that his body be buried “in his mother’s buriai lot.” It also 
reduces the cost of the monument to the limit of $30. 

His requests were carefully respected. His body rested un- 
disturbed in the safe guardianship of watchful love, until, at 
the time appointed for the burial, friends gathered at his 
dwelling—the lowly and despised being not excluded—and, af- 
ter simple but appropriate services, followed him in silent pro- 
cession, without the noise or pomp of carriages, to his resting- 
place at the feet of his mother. Then under the pleasant sun- 
light and verdure of June, after a few words of remembrance 
and consolation uttered in simplicity and godly sincerity by 
the President of the college, followed by the sweet harmonies 
of a sacred song, we gave him to the earth and to the care of 
Him who is able to keep that which is committed unto Him 
against that day. After the throng had dispersed, those who 
had been his friends for many years cast the light earth over 
him and reared his mound. 

“ Now of a lasting home possest, 
He goes to seek a deeper rest. 
Good night ! the day was sultry here 


In toil and fear ; 
Good night! the night is cool and clear.” 


And here we end, without eulogy, the record of his unique 
life. We know how inadequate it is to set forth the man whom 
we would commemorate, but it consoles us to reflect how many 
persons there are who have in their own hearts a nobler image 
of him than our skill can create. 
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Articte IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 


Les Perspectives pv Temps Present.*—Count de Gasparin is 
known to Americans chiefly through those admirable works in 
defense of our national cause—* The Uprising of a great People,” 
and “ America before Europe.” Christians who have taken a 
special interest in the progress of evangelical religion in France 
and throughout the continent of Europe, have also been familiar 
with his services and writings in behalf of religious liberty, espe- 
cially in the cause of the independent or dissenting Protestants of 
France and the Free Church of the Canton de Vaud. His Chist- 
ianisme et Paganisme,— Le Christianisme aux Quatriéme Siecle,— 
Le Christianisme au Moyen Age,—are able and timely contribu- 
tions to the discussion of the question of Church and State—now 
of the gravest import for European Christendom. Some of these, 
indeed, are treatises of permanent value in the philosophy of 
church history. But the volume whose title is given above, 
introduces Count de Gasparin to ux, not as a disputant upon 
political ethies or ecclesiastical polemics—in both of which de- 
partments he has proved his pen—but as a writer for Christian 
edification upon themes of practical theology and of religious ex- 
perience. It belongs to a series of discourses pronounced at 
Geneva from time to time, as lay-sermons upon truths of present 
interest. The first of this series embraced three discourses, 
upon the Law and Grace; the second was entitled “la Verité, la 
Foi, la Vie ;” the subject of the third was “le Bonheur,” which 
has passed to a fourth edition, and been adopted’ into Levy’s 
Bibliothéque Contemporaine ; and the fourth deals mainly with 
rationalism and the Bible, with reference to the future of the 
Christian faith. Of these, the last two are perhaps the best speci- 





* Les Perspectives du Temps Present, par Le Comte Agénor de Gasparin. Paris: 
Ch. Meyrueis et Ce. New York: F. W. Christern. 
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mens of De Gasparin’s style and skill in questions of theology and 
of personal religious experience. 

Les Perspectives treats of the prospects of evangelical religion, 
under the heads of Perils, Forces, and Hopes. “ Sensualism, 
rationalism, and finally absolute skepticism, was the formidable 
series of negations in the eighteenth century. A god-destiny, a 
man-machine, a monotonous reign of the laws of nature, all this 
was not only the opinion of a few extreme minds, it was the 
doctrine which little by little penetrated all the strata of society. 
It happened then as always ;—the masses did not adopt the sys- 
tems, but yielded to these influences.” From these almost extinct 
forms of unbelief, he passes to its type in the present generation— 
a devout rationalism. ‘Commonly this does not deny God, after 
the manner of the Baron d’ Holbach ; nor relegate him to heaven, 
after the example of Rousseau; nor curtail the supernatural, and 
publish an expurgated gospel, after the manner of Lessing; it 
only declares that the truth which is without us must be measured 
by the truth that is within us. We overturn nothing, we sit as 
supreme judges. Man repels the notion of authority ; that which 
he approves, is divine; the revelation is within himself, and this 
inner revelation must determine the outer. Thus one may pre- 
serve the appearance of everything, without preserving the reality 
of anything.” 

After showing how this species of rationalism displaces parts of 
the Bible at will, he points out its insidious influence upon society. 
“Some entire classes absent themselves systematically from 
churches. They no more condescend to hate Divine revelation ; 
they respect it as they respect the other weaknesses of humanity, 
knowing that the multitude cannot advance at the same pace with 
the wise, but knowing, also, that they will advance, and by and 
by come to the same end. 

“There are no longer the vain mockings nor the passionate out- 
bursts at Christianity, of other days; but the cool annunciation of 
axioms by which Christians are declared not only without the pale 
of truth, but without the pale of common sense; these sceptics 
no longer discuss the supernatural, they pronounce it absurd, and 
pass on.” 

The central question of the times, De Gasparin conceives to be 
the authority of the Bible. “The Bible is assailed by those who 
pretend to revise its canon; it is assailed by those who pretend to 
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cite its doctrines before the tribunal of their consciences ; by those 
who pretend to complete it and develop it, by means of their 
theological systems. According to some it contains truths indif- 
ferent, about which one may do as he likes; according to others, 
some of its truths have become inapplicable since Apostolic times ; 
according to these, doctrine is always in process of formation ; 
according to those, the principal facts of the Gospel are true, but 
its details may be false, and the conceptions of the apostles can- 
not be law for us; according to all, we are called upon to appre- 
ciate the distinction between that which is true and that which is 
false in the Bible, between what we feel to be obligatory, and that 
which causes an opposite impression.” 

The prevalence of infidelity, and especially of that Hegelian 
pantheism which is properly Awmanism, he traces in its effect 
upon language. “Observe the care with which in ordinary 
language our generation avoid the mention of a personal God. 
They speak either of the Absolute, or of the Infinite, or of the 
Necessary motion of matter, or, at best, of the First Cause, of 
Providence, of Nature,—yes—especially Nuture, tat neuter term 
which, better than all others, allows one to suppress the Deity, by 
reducing him to nothing but a principle and a force.” 

This Pantheism, he proceeds to show, wrests from us not only 
the Gospel, but the immortality of the soul, liberty, responsibility, 
and therefore it takes away from us duty. As if with Mr. Buck- 
le’s theory especially in mind, he adds, that “in presence of a 
forced development, of that algebraic series of terms that consti- 
tutes history, everything is determined, in us as in God, if we 
may yet be allowed to use that name.” He pays special attention 
to the views of Messrs. Salvador and Renan, touching the develop- 
ment of religion as one of the manifestations of human nature. 
According to these writers, “the law of development explains the 
successive origins of religions, including the Gospel; pagan re- 
ligions appear no longer under the head of degradation and infa- 
my, but under that of preparation and progress. Moses and 
Mohammed figure side by side, and so to speak in the same rank, as 
Semitic revelators ; for the rest there remains no question of reve- 
lation properly so called, for prophecy is nothing but a present- 
iment, and inspiration is nothing but that keen perception of truth 
which presents itself to higher intelligences and to pious souls.” 

The rejection of the supernatural, our author next proceeds to 
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show, is followed by the denial of every fact of revelation. “God 
has not revealed himself, is the first axiom of Deism; man cannot 
offend the Deity, is the second. How could the idea of a fall, of 
sin properly so called, find place in a system where all is natural, 
regular? It isinadmissible that God, who once established immu- 
table laws, and then withdrew, leaving them to perform their 
functions with the exactitude of a mechanism, has created beings 
capable of revolting against him.” In reply to this, De Gasparin 
proceeds to show that on the principle of Deism, Nature is a stu- 
pendous immorality, since its workings destroy the good as well 
as the bad; and history is immoral, since it shows us the triumphs 
of iniquity. He insists that there is no way of reconciling the 
evils in nature with the goodness of God, but by admitting the 
Biblical fact of sin through man’s free agency. Next he shows 
that Deism, under every form, is still thesame. “It is always the 
same horror of the supernatural, and consequently the same list 
of three or four invariable dogmas; always the same morality 
without depth and wanting in spring; always the same mechan- 
ism to which it does not fail to resort. It is always the same God 
without Providence, (although it continues, I know not why, to 
employ that word); always the same negation of prayer ; always 
the same way of viewing the goodness of God, and of exalting 
the excellence of man, whose only wrong is that of being imper- 
fect because he is limited.” The emptiness and desolation of such 
a faith, De Gasparin portrays in these eloquent words: “ Well 
may one cry with Mary, ‘they have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him.’ And without the Lord, O 
what indescribable solitude exists everywhere around us! It 
there is nothing but laws; if there is neither Father, nor Son, nor 
Holy Spirit; if intereourse between earth and heaven is broken; 
if the supernatural, which is to say, Providence, has disappeared ; 
if it is no more true that angels ascend and descend; what horri- 
ble silence in the whole vast creauon! Your telescopes have ex- 
panded its limits, you have discovered yet more worlds, you have 
pierced the nebulze where myriads of suns and of worlds greater 
than ours traverse the infinite space; ah! so much the worse! 
the spaces that you people thus are but voids; these myriads of 
worlds furnish not the least sigh of sympathy and love.” 

“ Give me one word that lifts me up, one word of the Gospel; 
deliver my nature from your natural religion, and I shall feel at 
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ease, even I, in the midst of this magnificent creation; then I 
shall comprehend it clearly, and my heart will beat with joy.” 

But while De Gasparin thus insists upon faith in the Bible as a 
supernatural revelation, he would not discard the functions of 
reason nor the results of science. On the one hand, he would pre- 
serve the immutability of the Christian doctrines, equally accessi- 
ble to all the humble, be they learned or ignorant; and on the 
other he would preserve the precious rights of science and of phi- 
losophical reflection. ‘The Gospel,” he says, “does not mutilate 
any of the nobler faculties of man. It is well for it that there are 
thinkers, if only the thinkers are few.’ He would guard against 
substituting dogmatism for the authority of the Bible. Theology, 
he says, has installed itself by the side of revelation; and thus, in 
place of the role that is its own, it has usurped one that does not 
belong to it. He would have the theology that springs from a 
devout and reverent study of the Bible; but the authority of the 
Bible, he argues, is necessary to the very existence of evangelical 
protestantism ; and those who are striving to undermine the 
authority of the Bible, are doing more to vanquish protestantism, 
than Bossuet and his books, than Louis XIV end his dragoons. 

From our perils, he passes to consider our forces. First of all, 
he falls back upon the inherent witness of the Bible to its own 
divinity—the life and character of Christ, and the moral teach- 
ings of the Gospel. Next, he appeals to its adaptation to the 
wants of men, and then to its results in human society. De Gas- 
parin shows the subtilty of that scepticism which refrains from 
attacking the Gospel as a system, but attacks the books in which 
it is contained, and he enters into a minute and, in the main, satis- 
factory argument for the authenticity of the writings of the New 
Testament, especially of the cardinal facts of the crucifixion and 
the resurrection. But he places his main reliance for opposing 
the spirit of infidelity upon the power of the Holy Spirit, resident 
in the truth of the Bible. From this point, he speaks in a cheer- 
ful tone of our hopes, relying much upon the general diffusion of 
the Scriptures, the spread of missions, the obvious decline of 
paganism and the papacy, the progress of religious liberty and 
the increasing vitality of churches separate from state alliance. 
Such is a brief summary of a most timely contribution to the re- 
ligious discussions of the day. 
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Le Bonnevr.*—This is a treatise of a more practical character ; 
the third of the series of discourses by De Gasparin, of which 
we have spoken in our notice of “Les Perspectives.” It opens 
with a series of meditations upon the pursuit of happiness 
as entered into by mankind at large, and shows that all mere 
human expedients must result in the sad experience of the preach- 
er,—“ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” The conditions of happi- 
ness are the theme of the second series of meditations, based 
upon the beatitudes of our Lord. These conditions he reduces to 
one, viz, conversion, or the new birth. His thoughts upon con- 
version, its nature, its method, its evidences, are so clear, so scrip- 
tural, so much in accordance with our best New England theology, 
that we must gratify the reader with a few examples. 


“To be converted,” he says, “is the odious word of the Bible. We speak of 
faith, of piety; we accept these expressions because we know how to weaken 
them. We do not speak of conversion, because this does not admit of a double 
sense; conversion is conversion. Men are willing to hear the preaching of the 
Gospel; they are even willing to admit the truth of the Gospel; yet more, they 
are willing to make efforts to fulfill the precepts of the Gospel; but the funda- 
mental principle, the royal law, the giving of the heart, and the complete change 
of the life, this is what man refuses, for to yield this would be to renounce him- 
OUR, 0.0 a:0's The Christian system is pleasing to our intelligence ; we do not re- 
fuse to admit its most mysterious doctrines. Even the doctrine of the new birth, 
so Jong as it is only a doctrine, we can hear developed perhaps without wincing. 
Ye must be born again ;—except ye be bornagain, ye cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven—these words of the Saviour do not offend us merely as the text of a ser- 
mon ; and the sermon heard, we enter again within ourselves, the spirit lively 
and the heart content. But, thanks to God, a day comes when, for the first time, 
these words so long heard for others, we hear for ourselves. It is we, itis we who 
are perishing ; it is we who are wholly dead in trespasses and sins; it is we who 
can be made alive only by turning to the gracious pity of our Lord; it is we who 
need to be born again. At once all our pride is in revolt and the combat begins ; 
the combat against Him who loved us, the combat against holiness, the combat 
against happiness. 

“Who shall describe its phases? its struggles are as many and as diverse as 
its subjects. With one, a crisis profound, sudden, that marks a solemn and a 
precise point in his existence, that separates completely his existence with God, 
from his existence without God. With another, and tis is the ordinary way, a 
gradual change which, through many alternations, through doubts and exalta- 
tions, ends by delivering us from our old servitude to cause us to enter the ser- 
vice of anew Master. It matters not, the fact is the sameyalways the same un- 
happiness that goes before and leads us on, always the same sinful stubbornness 
that resists, always the same humiliation and the same joys 





* Le Bonheur, Discours prononcés a Genéve par le Comte Agénor de Gas- 
parin. Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres. New York: F. W. Christern., 
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“ He only has a right to affirm that he believes in Jesus Christ and that he is a 
Christian, who knows that Jesus Christ has redeemed him himself, loves him him- 
self, who knows, in fine, that between Jesus Christ and himself there is henceforth 
an eternal bond; the only believer is the converted soul.” 


This philosophy of conversion rests in the fact that notwith- 
standing the fall, conscience or the moral sense remains in man 
capable of being appealed to by the truth and the spirit of God. 
“How,” he asks, “ could one repent, if conscience had participated 
in the fall? Yet the law, while it quickens conscience, would 
never effect conversion. That which breaks our hearts, that 
which subdues all resistance, is the love of God in Jesus Christ.” 
The possession of happiness, is the third and concluding theme of 
the book, in which the author points out the sources of joy open 
to the true believer. There are few books on practical piety more 
fitted to be useful than this. Mr. Scribner has already announced 
it, and we cordially commend it to the Tract House at Boston, as 
admirably adapted for circulation in an English dress. 


ConGREGATIONAL Cuurcu History.*—A new and distinctive 
literature has sprung into existence in England during the current 
year. It would seem that the two thousand voices so arbitrarily 
silenced in 1662 by the Act of Uniformity, had burst forth simul- 
taneously in sermon, speech, and song, to vindicate their own lib- 
erty, and to prove once more that a just cause cannot die. The 
London book-lists advise us of a “ New History of England, writ- 
ten from a Nonconformist point of view,” by G. 8. Tarlton; of 
“Church and State two hundred years ago ;—a history of ecclesi- 
astical affairs from 1660 to 1663,” by Rev. John Stoughton ; of 
“Joseph Alleine, his Companions and Times; a Memorial of 
Black Bartholomew, 1662,” by C. Stanford ; of “ Troublous Times, 
or Scenes from the Note Book of the Rev. John Hicks, an Eject- 
ed Minister, 1670-1,” by James B. Cranch; of addresses by Drs. 
Vaughan, Stoughton, Edmond, Spence, &c., and of speeches, lec- 
tures, sermons innumerable, illustrating the period from the ac- 
cession of Charles II to the Revolution. Never before have 
English dissenters been so thoroughly instructed in the principles 
of church independence, and the cost of religious liberty. 

In addition to the scores of volunteer essays, sketches, and biog- 





* Congregational Church History, from the Reformation to 1662. By Joun 
Wapprvetoy, D, D. A Bicentenary Prize Essay. London: Ward & Co., Pater- 
noster Row. pp. 136. 
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raphies commemorative of the era of Nonconformity, the Commit- 
tee of the Congregational Union of England and Wales have 
invoked the best historical talent in their denomination, by the 
stimulus of prizes, to prepare a series of essays, upon specified 
epochs and topics connected with the grand testimony of the Non- 
conformists. One of these assigned topics was the tracing of 
Congregationalism from the Reformation until the Uniformity Act 
of 1662. Those of our readers who know with what assiduity and 
success the Rev. John Waddington, D. D., pastor of the Pilgrim 
Memorial Church in Southwark, London, has investigated the ob- 
scure beginnings of Congregationalism, will take it for granted 
that an essay on that subject from his pen would distance compe- 
tition from almost any quarter. Of course the prize fell to him, 
and the result is contained in the volume before us. 

The opening section treats briefly of the Reformers from 1523- 
62, with special reference to their views of church organization. 
“Tn the ardor of their conflict with the ‘ man of sin,’ the continen- 
tal reformers overlooked the simple principles of church polity 
contained in the New Testament. The champions of Protestant- 
ism were impatient to call into existence an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation that should rival or surpass the Romish church in its visible 
unity, the vastness of its resources, and the extent of its influence. 
They were anxious, in consequence, to secure the favor of princes, 
and to consolidate the temporal power of reformed churches as a 
material bulwark against the encroachments of the papacy. ... . 
The earliest writings of the Reformers contain their clearest views 
as to the nature of a Christian Church. The more they became 
entangled in secular alliances, the more confused and complicated 
were their statements on this important subject.” Dr. W. traces 
the unfortunate influence of these views upon many of the English 
exiles who came in contact with them. His views are verified by 
the plea of the moderate and amiable Tillotson, so late as 1678, for 
a national church as the only efficient support of the Protestant 
religion in England. In his sermon at the Yorkshire feast, in De- 
cember of that year, the good Archbishop of Canterbury pleading 
for Christian love, affirms that “nothing can be a bulwark of suf- 
ficient force to resist all the arts and attempts of popery, but an 
established national religion, firmly united and compacted in all the 
parts of it.” The evil of such reasoning is felt in England to this 
day. 
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In his second section Dr. Waddington draws out the distinction 
between the Puritans and the Separatists, and traces with clear- 
ness and precision the point of divergence between them. He re- 
deems the Separatists from the odium of Brown’s eccentricities, 
and gives a touching account of Harrison, Greenwood, Barrowe, 
Johnson, Penry, and other early witnesses for the principle of an 
independent, self-governed Church. This section brings us down 
to the formation of the church in Southwark in 1592, the original 
nursery of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Section third continues the theme of the martyrs and exiles un- 
der Queen Elizabeth, with the violence of Bancroft’s measures 
for repressing Puritanism, and the exodus of the first Separatists 
to Amsterdam. 

Section fourth, which is one of the largest in the essay, covers the 
period from 1602 to 1620, and is devoted to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
John Smyth and the Church in Gainsborough ; John Robinson at 
Scrooby ; Henry Jacob; the Pilgrims at Leyden; the Church in 
Southwark; the Departure for America,—these, and kindred top- 
ics, are skillfully handled in a brief, lucid, and graphic narrative. 
In an Appendix, Dr. W. vindicates the Pilgrims at Plymouth from 
the aspersions which have been cast upon their colonial policy. 
When Dr. W. was in this country, he visited Plymouth, and took 
part in laying the corner-stone of the proposed monument to the 
memory of the Pilgrim Fathers. But the monument he has now 
erected to vindicate their honor and consistency is worth more 
than a record upon marble. 

Section fifth, in which he treats of Presbyterians and Independ- 
ents, from 1625 to 1638, is one of the most important in the book, 
showing the great advantage which the Separatists had over the 
Puritans in their principles and methods in opposition to the au- 
thority of the state in religion. The conflict of these two parties 
in the men of the commonwealth furnishes the theme of section 
sixth, from 1640-46. 

The concluding section treats of parties before the Restoration, 
and the development of Congregationalism. The essay terminates 
with the Act of Uniformity. Dr. Waddington, however, eulo- 
gizes the triumph of moral consistency in the Separatists of 1662, 
and eloquently urges upon the Dissenters of to-day the duty of a 
reiterated testimony in behalf of conscience. In an Appendix, Dr. 
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Waddington thus connects the Non-conformists of the seventeenth 
century with English Congregationalists in the nineteenth. 

“We are of opinion, from a partial glance at the unpublished 
records from 1672 to 1688, that it can be demonstrated from the 
clearest and fullest evidence, that the Congregationalists properly 
represent the men of the exodus of 1662 ;”—though at the time of 
the ejection the majority were State-Church Presbyterians, “ those 
who survived at the revolution of 1688, identified themselves 
mainly with the Congregationalists, and so gave strength and con- 
solidation to that body, which have never since been lost.” 

Dr. Waddington’s essay covers an exceedingly interesting and 
important period of Congregational history—a period which he 
has already illuminated, with much pains-taking and expense, by 
his original researches among state papers and in the archives of 
the British Museum. We trust that he will continue this line of 
investigation, and give us in his own simple and lucid style, the 
ecclesiastical history of England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 


Spots on THE Sun: oR THE Piums-Line Papers.*—“ The 
difficult passages of Scripture,” examined in this lively volume, 
are the passage in Judges xv, 4-5, concerning Samson and the 
foxes ; the passages in 2 Kings xx, 9,10, 1], and in Isaiah xxxviii, 
8, concerning the going back of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz; 
and the passage in Joshua x, 12-15, on the standing still of the 
sun and moon. The “dogmas of the church,” upon which “ care- 
ful inquiry ” is bestowed, are the Resurrection of the Body; the 
Image of God in Man; the Inexorable Element in Law; and the 
doctrine of the Imputation of Adam’s Sin to his Posterity. 

The author holds and seeks to establish that the story of Sam- 
son and the foxes is no story about foxes, but about sheaves of 
wheat, which were laid two and two, and set on fire ;—that there 
were no dials in the times of Ahaz, and therefore there could have 
been no shadow on them, but that the sign spoken of was symbol- 
ical language, which he does not very definitely interpret and the 
received story of the standing still of the sun and moon is poeti- 





* Spots on the Sun: or the Plumb-Line Papers. Being a series of essays, or 
critical examinations of difficult passages of Scripture; together with a careful in- 
quiry into certain dogmas of the church. By Rev. T. M. Horxrys, A. M., Geneva, 
N. Y. Auburn: William J. Moses. 1862. 12mo. pp. 367. 
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cal language interpolated from the book of poems called the book 
of Jasher. 

The resurrection of the body he explains by the aid of the illus- 
tration borrowed by Paul from the grains of wheat, and shows by 
a careful computation that all the individuals of the human race 
could have been interred in a much smaller portion of the earth’s 
surface than has been represented. He holds that men are created 
in a natural likeness to God, in several particulars which he speci- 
fies and defends at length. The inexorable element in Law is 
treated in a discussion of the passage of James ii, 10—* Whosoev- 
er shall keep the whole law and yet offend in one point is guilty 
of all;” of which the true import is explained and defended. Last 
of all, the doctrine of the Imputation of Adam’s Sin is earnestly 
and ably refuted. 

There is some wit and more wisdom in this plain-spoken volume ; 
and though we cannot commit ourselves to all the exegetical theo- 
ries of the author we can commend the volume to all lovers of an 
earnest discussion in a manly and truth-loving spirit. 


Dr. Harwoop’s Convention Sermon.*—The annual Con- 
vention Sermon, preached this year at Bridgeport, by Dr. Har- 
wood of Trinity Church, New Haven, is deserving of altogether 
a more extended analysis than our crowded pages will allow. 

The Preéminence of Jesus Christ: or, the order in things to be 
believed,” is his own statement of its theme. The manly, ear- 
nest, and scholarly manner in which the preacher illustrates and 
defends this central truth is significant of the position he is pre- 
pared to take in the new controversy which has been awakened in 
the English Church by the publication of the “ Essays and Re- 


views.” 


Pror. Suxpp’s Discourszs anp Essays.}—Mr. Draper of Ando- 
ver, has published a new edition of the admirable volume of Dis- 
ourses and Essays of Professor Shedd, an extended examination and 
review of which appeared in this Quarterly in 1856, (Vol. XIV, 





* The Preéminence of Jesus Christ: or, the order in things to be believed. A 
sermon before the twenty-eighth Convention of the Diocese of Connecticut, in St, 
John’s Church, Bridgeport, June 10, 1862. By Eowix Harwoon, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, New Haven. 8yo. pp. 31. 

+ Discourses and Essays. By W. G. T. Suepp. Andover: 1862. 12mo. 
pp. 324. 
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p- 362). The titles of these Essays are—1. The Method, and Influ- 
ence, of Theological Studies. II. The True Nature of the Beauti- 
ful, and its Relation to Culture. III The Characteristics, and 
Importance, of a Natural Rhetoric. IV. The Nature, and Influ- 
ence, of the Historic Spirit. V. The Relation of Language, and 
Style, to Thought. VI. The Doctrine of Original Sin. To these 
has been added another Essay, which was originally published in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, in October, 1859, on the Doctrine of the 
Atonement. 


THE REBELLION. 


Purnam’s Recorp oF THE ReseLition.—Three large octavo 
volumes of this work, averaging over seven hundred closely 
printed pages each, and abundantly furnished with maps, dia- 
grams, and portraits on steel, were some months ago completed, 
and announced in this Quarterly. Parts 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, which 
are the first five numbers of the fourth volume, have since appear- 
ed, and the Record is now brought down to the battle of Pitts- 
burgh Landing. The portraits in these five numbers are of 
Admiral A. H. Foote, Major-General John Pope, Major-General 
David Hunter, Henry A. Wise, Colonel E. D. Baker, Edwin M. 


Stanton, General 8. P. Heintzleman, Ben McCullock, Major- 
General Kearney and Stonewall Jackson. For sale by T. H. 
Pease, New Haven. 


Carrnes’s “Stave Power.”*—This book was placed in our 
hands just as our last sheet was sent to the press. We have 
glanced over its pages—reading here and there a weighty passage 
—with sufficient attention to feel quite safe in saying that no more _ 
timely volume has been issued from the American press since the 
Southern Rebellion was inaugurated. Certainly no more grateful 
volume has appeared from the English press for this many years. 
It consoles us somewhat, in the bitterness of the disappointment 
and the intensity of the displeasure with which we respond to the 





* The Slave Power: Its Character, Career, and Probable Designs: being an 
attempt to explain the real issues involved in the American contest. By J. E- 
Carrnes, M, A., Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Queen's 
College, Galway; and late Whately Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. New York: Carleton, Publisher, 413 Broadway. 1862. 
Large 8vo. pp. 170. [For sale in New Haven by Judd & Clark]. 
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selfish unreason and the envious exultation manifested by the 
great mass of our English cousins, to read from an English 
Professor so able and so dispassionate a discussion of the sole cause 
of our disasters. We mean what we say, when we call it able 
and dispassionate. It is able, as it is thoroughly philosophical in 
its estimate of the nature and essential tendencies of slavery ; as 
it is comprehensive in the recognition of all the modifying cireum- 
stances which serve to check for a while its malign action; as it 
evinces an accurate and profound knowledge of American society 
and of American institutions; and as it is founded on wide induc- 
tions and a careful scrutiny of facts and statistics. 

It is dispassionate—not characterized by excessive heat or 
undue partiality for either party, not committed to all the conclu- 
sions and expectations of the Northern people, but cool, even 
tempered and judicial in its tone and temper. Of course we can- 
not accept all the views of the author, but we are certain that his 
main principles are just and sound. 

We wish that it might be circulated by hundreds of thousands 
through the country, to give steadiness and intelligence to the 
opposition to the slave power that has been already awakened, 
and to enforce some caution and restraint on the true fanatics of 
the North, who in hypocritical garb and with demure faces, are 
just now ready to say to any advances from this power—Paz 
vobiscum ; i. e. Peace on your own terms. 


Lizser oN GuERRILLA Parties.*—The learned author of the lit- 
tle pamphlet which bears this title was induced to prepare it at 
the special request of Major-General Halleck, who addressed a let- 
ter to him asking for his views on the subject of guerrilla parties. 
The General says: 


“The rebel authorities claim the right to send men, in the garb of peaceful citi- 
zens, to waylay and attack our troops, to burn bridges and houses, and to destroy 
property and persons within our lines. They demand that such persons be treat- 
ed as ordinary belligerents, and that when captured they have extended to them 
the same rights as other prisoners of war ; they aiso threaten that if such persons 
be punished as marauders and spies, they will retaliate by executing our prison- 
ers of war in their possession.” 





* Guerrilla Parties considered with reference to the Laws and Usages of War.— 
Written at the request of Major-General Henry W. Halleck, General-in-chief of the 
army of the United States. By Francis Lieser. New York: P. Van Nostrand- 
1862. 24mo. pp. 22. 
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No person is better qualified than Dr. Lieber for the work to 
which he was thus invited, and the monograph thus called out 
will be found to bean admirable reswmé of what may be consider- 
ed the law of war toward so-called guerrilla parties. It is well 
deserving of the wide circulation which it is to have, as it has very 
properly been ordered by the department of war, to be printed for 
distribution in the army. 


MISCELLANY. 


Dr. Hizt’s Appress on Liwerat Epvucation.*—The recent 
election of the author of this address to the presidency of Harvard 
University, and the publication of the discussions which took 
place in the Board of Overseers respecting the propriety of this 
election, have turned our attention a second time to the principles 
avowed by him in this brief discourse on Liberal Education. In- 
deed, the address has now all the interest of a new publication, by 
reason of the prominence in which its author stands before the 
public. The positions taken by Dr. Hill are not disguised. They 
are frankly and even boldly avowed. They are, briefly, that in 
consequence of the rapid advances that have been made in the last 
two centuries in the sciences of nature, greater attention ought 
to be given to them in a course of mental culture than is generally 
conceded by the judgment of the learned. While he allows just 
honor tv all those branches of study usually regarded as of prime 
importance, viz, the study of language in a philological spirit, 
of mathematics, history, politics, and metaphysics, he contends 
that a much greater attention should be given than heretofore 
to physics and natural history. 

Some alarm has been expressed lest the author of the sentiments, 
thus avowed and defended, should prove a bold and reckless inno- 
vator in the administration of the ancient and justly venerated 
university at Cambridge, so long and so honorably known for its 
attention to, and attainments in, classical learning. We think this 
alarm is neediess, and that a considerate perusal of this address 
will tend to dissipate rather than increase it. It is true Mr. 
Hill does not adopt all the accustomed formulas of phraseology in 
respect to a college education, and that if judged by a few bold ut- 
terances he might be set down as a daring reformer; but on the 





* Liberal Education. An Address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Socie- 
ty of Harvard College, July 22, 1858. By Rev. Taomas Hitt of Waltham. Cam- 
bridge: Published by John Bartlett. 1858. 8vo. pp. 34. 
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other hand, we find that his estimate of the time-honored studies is 
so generous and profound, and that it springs from no mean schol- 
arship in them all, and is justified by the rational grounds which he 
knows so well how to appreciate. We cannot, therefore, bring our- 
selves to believe that a scholar so enlarged in his comprehension, 
so generous in his sympathies, so exact in his knowledge, and so 
enlightened in his appreciation of the true ends of all learning, will 
fail when he comes to apply his theories to the actual situation and 
real wants of the young men whom he will encounter in college. We 
assent to all that he says of the importance of a study of nature to 
the young student. We give our earnest adhesion to all that he 
can urge respecting the beneficial effects upon the intellect and 
upon the character which might be expected to result from an en- 
thusiastic devotion to many branches of natural history at a very 
early period. 

But the practical question still returns ; can these studies, from 
their nature, be employed so largely as he fondly thinks, for the 
disciplinary uses of a college and even of a university education ? 
We think not; and we argue from the known dispositions of 
young men and the peculiar process through which it seems inev- 
itable that they should pass, that no very important changes can 
be effected in the relative proportion of such studies in the curric- 
ulum of the university. Nor do we expect that President Hill, 
with all his genius and power, will himself find that his experi- 
ence of college life at Harvard will increase his desire to make 
them more prominent. We augur and wish for him all that suc- 
cess in his new position which his earnestness of purpose and his 
scholarly enthusiasm deserve to win. 


Rev. Pror. Witi1am A. Larnep.—President Woolsey’s Funeral 
Discourse, delivered in the Center Church, New Haven, February 
6th, 1862, commemorative of Rev. Wititiam A. Larnep, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Yale College, has 
been published. (8vo. pp. 32). A photographic portrait accom- 
panies it, of unusual excellence, which will be in every way satis- 
factory to the numerous friends of the deceased. 


Lorp Bacon’s Works.—Volume IV of the princely edition 
which Messrs. Brown & Taggard of Boston are publishing, has 
just been issued from the Riverside press. Nine volumes have 
now appeared ; six more are yet to come. [T. H. Pease, agent in 
New Haven]. 
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By Gsorcr Francis Trary, of Boston, U. 8. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 8vo. pp. 32. 


The Present Attempt to Dissolve the American Union, a British Aristocratic 
Plot. By B. 8vo. pp. 42. 


National Symptoms. A Discourse preached in the First Baptist Church in 
New Haven, Fast-Day, April 18th, 1862. By S. D. Puetrs, Pastor. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Bankrupt Law; its Present Necessity and Importance as a Permanent Act. 
Speech of Hon. Exisan Warp of New York, delivered in the House of Represen- 
tatives, June 3d, 1862. 8vo. pp. 15. 


An Investigation and Exposure of the Management of the Home for Little 
Wanderers, and the Benevolent Operations of the Rev. Wm. C. Van Meter. 8vo. 
pp. 16. 


Correspondence with officers connected with the Retreat for the Insane, at Hart- 


ford, Conn., relating to the Removal of a Patient from the Parlor Hall of the In- 
stitution, de. 8vo. pp. 33. 


Statistics of the Class of 1859, in Andover Theological Seminary. Compiled by 
the Class Secretary, Cuartes Ray Parmer. 1862. 8vo. pp. 40. 

An Historical Discourse, delivered on the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Hollis Association of Ministers, May 6th, 1862, at Hollis, New Hampshire. 
By Jostan G. Davis, with Sketches of deceased Ministers, by Humrurey Moore, 


D. D., Amos W. Burnuam, D. D., Rev. Samuet Leg, and Rev. Dantex Goop- 
win. 1862. 8vo. pp. 76. 


The Faithful Minister's Joy in Death, A Sermon preached March 9th, 1862, 
at the funeral of the Rev. David Smith, D. D., for thirty-three years pastor of 
the Church in Durham, Conn., who died March 5th, 1862, aged 94. 


By Asranam 
C. Barpwiy. Svo. pp. 46. 


Lessons for the Little Ones, adapted to use in the Infant School, the Family, and 
the Younger Classes in the Sabbath School. By Mrs. Mary J. Hicpesurn. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. 24mo. pp. 90. 

Pustications or THE American Tract Socrery, New York, 150 Nassau street. 
Illustrations of the Ten Commandments. pp. 172. 18mo. Price, 25 cents.— 
The Prodigal Son. pp. 151. 18mo. Price, 15 cents.—Zhe Christian Physi- 
cian; or, Reasons why the Physician should be a Follower of Christ. By Wot- 
cott Ricuarps, M. D. pp. 68. 24mo.—The Seaman’s Compass and Chart, for 
daily use, afloat er ashore. By Rev. S. W. Bonney. 24mo. pp. 207.—Duties 
of the Citizen to Civil Government. By Rev. Wa. Apams, D. D. 36mo. pp. 64.— 
The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity ; proved by above a hundred short and clear 

rguments expressed in the terms of the Holy Scriptures, compared after a man- 
ner entirely new. By Rev. Wm. Jones, M. A., F. R.S. 24mo. pp. 142. 











NEW ENGLANDER ADVERTISER. 








(= English advertisers have found it to be for their interest to advertise 
more largely in the Quarterlies and Monthlies, than our American advertisers 
have hitherto done. The reasons which have influenced them are the facts 
that periodicals of such a character are not destroyed as newspapers are, but, on 
the contrary, are carefully preserved. Such advertisements have more the 
character of a prrectory, which is always at hand, In newspapers, also, there 
is such a multitude of advertisements, that they do not receive the attention or 
make the impression which advertisements in a Quarterly or Monthly make 
| when properly displayed and indexed. 

Price of advertising in the New Englander Advertiser.—Ten Dollars a single ‘ 
age; fractions of a page in proportion; yearly advertisements of a page, 
hirty Dollars. 





OTe lees 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS. 


Smith, English & Co.,.............1, QL. A. Godey,......-cecccscccocees Ff 
Perkinpine & Higgins, 3|Leonard Scott & Co.,..........+. 7,8 
Gould & Lincoln 4|William L, Kingsley, 9, 10, 11, 13 

5/Ticknor & Fields, 12 
6, 7\J. B. Lippincott & Co.,......... 13, 14 
For an Advertisement of the INDEX of the first nineteen volumes of the 
| New Englander, see page 9 of the Advertiser. 





VALUABLE BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED OR IMPORTED BY 


SMITH, ENGLISH & C@O., 
BOOKSELLERS, PUPLISHERS, AND IMPORTERS, 
No. 23 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


08 


THOLUCK ON THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Commentary on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. By Dr. A. Tholuck. Translated from the Fourth Revis- 
ed and Enlarged Edition, by the Rev. R. Lundin Brown, M. A.  8ro., 
Cloth, $2.25. 

HENGSTENBERG ON ECCLESIASTES. Commentary on the Beok of Ec- 
|  ¢lesiastes. To which are appended Treatises on the Song of Solomon, on 
the Book of Job, on the Prophet Isaiah, on the Sacrifices of Holy Scripture, 
and on the Jews and the Christian Church, by E. W. Hengstenberg, D. D. 
Translated by D. W. Simon. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 
| FLEMING’S VOCABULARY OF PHILOSOPHY. A Vocabulary of Phi- 

losophy; Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical; with Quotations and Refer- 

ences for the use of Students. By Wm. Fleming, D. D., Professor of Moral 

Philosophy in the University of Glasgow; from the second, revised and en- 

larged, London edition, with Introduction, Chronology of the history of 

Philosophy brought down to 1860, Bibliographical and Analytical Index, 

Synthetical Tables, and other additions, by Charles P. Krauth, D. D. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

MOSHEIM’S COMMENTARIES. Historical Commentaries on the state of 
Christianity during the first three hundred and twenty-five years of the 
Christian Era. By John Laurence Von Mosheim,D. D. Translated and Ed- 

a by James Mardock, D. D. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 

| 








| 
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EBRARD ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. Biblical Commentary on the 
Epistles of St. John, in cont nuation of the work of Olshausen. By Dr. John 
H. A. Ebrard. Translated by the Rev. W. B. Pope. Svo, Cloth. $2.50. 

THOLUCK ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. A commentary on the Gospel 
of St. John. By Dr. A. Tholuck. Translated by Charles P. Krauth, D. D. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 

SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons preached in St. Mory’s. Oxford, before 
the University. By A.S. Farrar, M. A. &e. 12mo. Cloth. 85 cents. | 

LARDNER’S WORKS. The works of Nathaniel Lardner, D. D., with a Life, 
by Dr. Kippis. 10 vols. 8vo. Cloth, Net $15.00 

SCRIPTURE PARALLELS. Synoptical Dictionary of Scripture Parallels and 
References. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 

AIKMAN’S CYCLOPEDIA OF MISSIONS. Cyclopedia of Christian Missions ; 
their Rise, Progress, and Present Position. By Rev. J. Logan Aikman. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PULPIT THEMES. Pulpit Themes and Preachers’ Assistant Ontlines of 
Sermons, by the author of “ Helps for the Pulpit.” Seeond Edition, to which | 
is appended The Art of Preaching, practically developed in the Confessions 
of F. V. Reinhard. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.25. 

GERLACH ON THE PENTATEUCH. A Commentary on the Pentateuch. 
By Otto Von Gerlach. Translated by the Rev. Henry Downing. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.25. 

WINER’S IDIOMS. A Grammar ofthe New Testament Diction, intended as 
an Introduction to the critical study of the Greek New Testament. By 
Dr. George Benedict Winer. Translated from the Sixth Enlarged and Im- 
— Edition of the original. By Edward Mason, M. A. Second Edition, 

evised. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. Half Morocco, $3.50. 

SEISS’S TEN VIRGINS. The Parable of the Ten Virgins, in Six Discours- 
es. Anda Sermon on the Judgeship of the Saints. By Joseph A. Seiss, 
D. D. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

MACLAURIN'S WORKS. New and complete edition of the works of the 
Rev. John McLaurin, Edited by the Rev. W. H. Gold, D. D., Editor of 
Various Works. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.60, 

TOOKE’S PURLEY. The Diversions of Purley. By John Horne Tooke, with 
numerous additions from the copy prepared by the Author for republication. 
Revised and corrected, with additional Notes, by Richard Taylor. New 
Edition. Svo. Cloth, $3.50. 

SCHMUCKER'S POPULAR THEOLOGY, Elements of Popular Theology. De- 
signed chiefly for private Christians and Theological Students, By S. S. 
Schmueker, D. D. Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.00. 

LUTHER ON GALATIANS. A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians. By Martin Luther. Small 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 

KURTZ'S CHURCH HISTORY. Text Book of Church History. Translated 
from the German of l’rof. John Henry Kurtz, D. D. 2 vols. Crown, 8vo. 
Vol. 1. To the Reformation, $1.50. Vol. 2. From the Reformation, $1.50. 

CASES OF CONSCIENCE. Religious Cases of Conscience answered in an 
Evangelical Manner, By the Rev. S. Pike and the Rev. S Hayward. | 
New Edition, with an Introduction by the Rev, H. A. Boardman, D. D. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 

FAIRBAIRN’S HERMENEUTICS. Hermeneutical Manual; or Introduction 
to the Exegetical study of the New Testament. By P. Fairbairn, D. D. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

HELPS FOR THE PULPIT: or Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. By 
a Minister. From the Fifth London Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

COLES ON GOD'S SOVEREIGNTY. A practical Discourse on God's Sove- 
reignty, dc. By Elisha Coles. From the Forty-Third London Edition. 
12mo. 63 cents. | 
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ONLY FULL AND ACCURATE EDITION! 


BENGEL'S GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Pointing out from the Natural Force of the Words, the Simplicity, Depth, 
Harmony, and Saving Power of its Divine Thoughts. A New Translation 
from the Original Latin. By C. T. Lewis, A. M.,and M. R. Vincent, A. M., 
Professors in Troy University. Two Volumes 8vo. Muslin, $5.00. Sheep, 
$6.00. Half Morocco, $7.50. 


A Faw or Many Favorasie Norices. 


“We have sought, by personal examination of it at many different points, to 
test the correctness of the favorable impression made upon us at the outset by 
the very modest and manly preface of the Translators. The result has been a 
still deepening persuasion that the work of editing and translating has fallen into 
hands in all respects competent, and has been done in the most thorough and 
intelligent manner. No book deserves better to be on the table of every Bib- 
lical Student.”—New York Independent. 

“ A decided improvement on the Edinburgh edition.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 

“We regard with true admiration the general success of a very difficult 
translation."—W. Y. Examiner. 

“This new translation seems to have been made on the true principle.”— 
Boston Recorder. 

“The work is peculiar in character and permanent in value.”—Princeton 
Review. 


VALUABLE WORKS ON PROPHECY, &c. 


PROPHECY AND THE TIMES, OR ENGLAND AND ARMAGEDDON. 
By Rev. Jos. F. Bere, D. D. 12mo. Muslin, Retail Price, 50 cts. 
““We recommend it cordially to our readers; it is interesting and satisfactory 
beyond anything of the kind we have read.”—Lutheran Observer. 


THE STONE AND THE IMAGE, OR THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC THE 
BANE AND RUIN OF DESPOTISM. By Rev. Jos, F. Bere, D. D. 12mo. 
Muslin, Retail Price, 60 cts. 

“The author states and enforces his views with much plausibility and force ; 
and some of them are sufficiently startling to excite serious emotion in the mind 
of even the most casual reader.—Presbyterian. 


DEMONS AND GUARDIAN ANGELS. By Rev. Jos. F. Bere, D. D. 
12mo. Muslin, Retail Price, 60 cents. 
“The work appears to be a full, temperate and judicious exposition of the 
subject.”— Presbyterian Banner. 
THE SECOND ADVENT OF JESUS CHRIST NOT PREMILLENNIAL, 
By Rev. Jos. F. Bere, D. D. 12mo. Muslin, Retail Price, 60 cents. 
‘Our objection to the doctrine of the personal reign of Christ, and to his 
premillennial advent, is the inconsistency which that theory involves with the 
established truths of the Gospel.”—Author’s Preface. 


Published by 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 


56 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 
For sale by Booksellers generally. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS IN PRESS. 


LYRA CQELESTIS; HYMNS ON HEAVEN. 


Edited by A. C. Tuompson, D. D., Author of ** The Better Land,” ‘ Gath- 
ered Lilies,” ete. 1 vol. Royal 12mo. Ready in November. 


Also ready October 20th, 


LECTURES ON MORAL SCIENCE, Delivered before the Lowell Institute. By Marx Hopxixs, 
D. D., LL.D., President of Williams College. One vol., royal 12mo., $1.25. 


They also publish the following popular Works : 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, including Theoretical and Practical Ethics. By Joseph Haven, D. D., 
Prof. in sao” Theol. Seminary ; Author of “‘ Mental Philosophy.” Royal 12mo., cloth em- 
bossed, $1.25. 


ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. By Francis Wayland, D. D., late President of Brown Uni- 
versity, 12mo., cloth, $1.25. 


MENTAL PHILOSOPHY ; Including the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will. By Joseph 
Haven, D. D. Royal 12mo., cloth, embossed, $1.50. 


THE LECTURES OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, late Prof. of Logic and Metaphysics, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; embracing the Metaphysical and Logical Courses, with Notes, from Original 
Materials, and an Appendix, containing the Author's Latest Development of his New Logical 
Theory. Edited by Rev. H. L. Mansel, D. D., Prof. of Mor. and Met. Phil., Oxford, and John 
Veitch, M. A., of Edinburgh. In two royal 8vo. vols., cloth, $3.00 each. 


Ge G. & L., by a special arrangement with the family of the late Sir William Hamilton, are 
the only Authorized American Publishers of this distinguished author's matchless Lectures ON 
Merapaysics anp Loaic. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Francis Wayland, D. D. 12mo., cloth, $1.25. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY ; yay to Schools ard Colleges. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. By J. R. Loomis, President of Lewisburg University, Pa. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 


“ It is surpassed by no work before the American public."—J£ B. Anderson, LL. D , Pres- 
ident Rocherter University, 


PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY; Touching the Structure, Development, Distribution, and Natural 
Arrangement of the Races of Animals, living and extinct, with numerous Illustrations. For 
the use of Schools and Colleges. Part I. Comparative Physiology. By Louis Agassiz and A. 
A. Gould. Revised edition. $1.00. 


ALSO, A NEW EDITION OF 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, so classified and arranged as to facili- 
tate the expression of ideas, and assist in literary composition. By P. M. Roget. Revised 
and edited, with a List of Foreign Words defined in English, and other additions, by B. Sears, 
D. D., President of Brown Univ. Royal 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 


The American Edition, prepared by Dr. Sears, contains not only the Author's original matter, 
but important additions of words and phrases, making it in all respects more full and complete 
than the author’s edition. The work has already b one of standard authority, both in this 
country and in Great Britain. 

“To all in any way engaged in literary pursuits,” says a distinguished reviewer, “‘ this work is 
invaluable. It enables one to scize upon just the words wanted, when the word is on the tip of 
the tongue, but altogether beyond the reach. ‘The right word in the right place,’ with the aid 
of this volume, may thus always be secured.” : 

The present much improved edition, both in internal and external appearance—finer paper, 
enlarged in size, etc..—is more in keeping with the intrinsic value of the work than previous 
editions, while the price remains the same as before. 


HEALTH ; ITS FRIENDS ANDITS FOES. By R. D. Musser, M. D., LL. D., Late Professor of 


Apatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth College and of Surgery at the Medical College of Ohio. 
With Illustrations and a Portrait of the Author. 12mo,, cloth, $1.00. 


This book, by one of the oldest and most experienced Physicians of the country, embraces 
the results of more than fifty years’ practice. Such subjects as Food, Clothing, Dress, Sleep, 
Veutilation, Alcohol, Tobacco, etc., are here treated at length, and illustrated by many facts 
drawn from his own observation and the experience of others. 

( Any of our publications sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 

(2 Our Catalogue sent free to applicants. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, Boston. 
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600,000 


MALE OR FEMALE AGENTS 


TO SELL 


LLO Y D’S 
NEW STEEL PLATE COUNTY COLORED 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADAS, AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK, 


From recent surveys, completed August 10, 1862; cost $20,000 to engrave 
it, and one year’s time. 

Superior to any $10 map ever made by Colton or Mitchell, and sells at the 
low price of Fifty Cemts ; 370,000 names are engraved on this map. 

It is not only a County Map, but it is also a 





COUNTY AND RAILROAD MAP 


of the United States and Canadas combined in one, giving 


EVERY RAILROAD STATION 


and distances between. 


Guarantee any woman or man $3 to $5 per day, and will take back all 
maps that cannot be sold and refund the money. 


SEND FOR $1 WORTH TO TRY. 


Printed instructions how to canvass well, furnished all our agents. 

WANTED.—Wholesale Agents for our Maps in every State, California, 
Canada, England, France, and Cuba. A fortune may be made with a few 
hundred dollars capital. No competition. 


J. T. LLOYD, 
No. 164 Broadway, New York. 


The War Department uses our Map of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, 
cost $100,000, on which is marked Middletown, Maryland Hights, Williams- 
port Ferry, Millbrook Mills, Noland’s Ford, and all others on the Potomac, and 
every other place in Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, or money re- 
funded. . 

Price 25 cents. 


From The Tribune, Aug. 2. 


“ LLOYD'S MAP OF VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, AND PENNSYLVA- 
NIA.—This Map is very large; its cost is but 25 cents, and it is the best which 
can be purchased.” 
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IMPORTANT WORK 


For all Persons Interested in Agriculture, Horticulture, or Natural 
History. 


Harris on Insects—Cheap Edition. 


A Treatise on Some of the Insects Injurious to Veg- 
ETATION. By Tuappevs Wittiam Harris. A new edition, enlarged and 
improved, with Additions from the Author’s Manuscripts, and Original Notes, 
and Illustrated by Engravings drawn from Nature, under the Supervision of 
Prof. Louis Acassiz. Edited by Cuartes L. Fut, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture. 12mo. Colored plates. pp. 651. 
Price, $3.50. Same work, plates uncolored. Price, $2.50. 

| In order to place this valuable work within the reach of all, a cheap edition, con- 
taining all the text and plates of the most expensive edition, has been issued, which 

will be bound with plates, either plain or colored. Every person interested in any 

way in the cul ivation of the soil should own a copy of this work. 

To show the value of the work, the manner in which it has been executed, and 
the importance of the subject, it is sufficient to say, that the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts expended ten thousand dollars in its preparation. 


—- Ore 


Cheap Edition of Mr. King’s White Hills. 


The White Hills, their Legends, Landscape, and 
POETRY. By Rev. Tnomas Srarr Kiye. With Sixty Illustrations, en- 
graved by Anprew, from drawings by Wueetocx. Crown 8vo. Price, $2. 
The attention of all lovers of mountain scenery is requested to this work, as one 

in every respeet the most beautiful of its kind ever issued. Mr. King’s name is so 

intimately connected with the White Mountains, by his inimitable descriptions of 

their scenery, that everything from his pen in relation to them is eagerly sought. 
‘The work is elegantly printed on calendered paper, in the most exquisite style. 

Author and artist have united to furnish a book which is all that could be desired. 


Valuable Text-Books for Colleges and Schools. 


A Preparatory Latin Prose Book; containing all the 
Latin Prose necessary for entering College; with References to Kiihner’s and 
Andrews’ and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar ; Notes, critical and explanatory ; 
a Vocabulary; and a Geographical and Historical Index. By J. H. Hanson, 
A. M., Principal of the High School for Boys, Portland, Me. 12mo. pp. 
762. Price, $1.50. 


Zésthetics; or, Science of Beauty. By Joun Bascom, 


Professor in Wiliams College. 12mo. Price, 80 cents. 


English Analysis; containing Forms for the Complete 
Analysis of English Composition, together with Selections for Analysis, from 
the best English Authors. Designed to accompany the study of English 
Grammar in High and Grammar Schools. By Epwarp P. Bares, A. M., 
Principal of Cotting Academy, West Cambridge. 12mo. 

[See next page. 
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First Principles of Ethics. Designed as a Basis for In- 
struction in Ethical Science in Schools and Colleges. By J. T. Cuamp in, 
President of Waterville College. 12mo. pp. 204. Price, 80 cents. 


Champlin’s Intellectual Philosophy. A Text-Book in 
Intellectual Philosophy, for Schools and Colleges. Containing an Outline of 
the Science, with an Abstract of its History. By J. T. Cuampury, D. D., 
President of Waterville College. 12mo. Price, 80 cents. 


The Teacher’s Assistant; or, Hints and Methods in 
School Discipline and Instruction. Being a series of Familiar Letters to one 
entering upon the Teacher’s work. By Cuartes Nortruenp, A. M., Author 
of “ The Teacher and Parent,” &c. 12mo. pp. 358. Price, $1. 





Descriptive Catalogue. 


A Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Crosby & | 
NICHOLS’S PUBLICATIONS. 12mo. pp. 100. 
*,* Sent by mail if applied for. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
Edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale and L. A. Godey. 

“ Not a luxury, but a necessity in every household.” 

‘**Godey’s Lady’s Book contains most valuable information for ladies. Its 
receipts, patterns, needle-work, and instructions, are invaluable to every house- 
keeper.” 

One copy one year, $3; twocopies one year, $5; three copies one year, $6. 

Address, L. A. GODEY, 
328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE 
SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


By Henry Srepnens, F. R. 8., of Edinburgh, and the late J. P. Norton, Profes- 
sor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College, New Haven. 2 vols. Royal 
Octavo, 1600 pages, and numerous Engravings. 

This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Agriculture ever published, 
and in order to give it a wider circulation, the publishers have resolved to re- 
duce the price to 


FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLUMES! 


When sent by mail (post paid) to California and Oregon the price will be $7. 
To every other part of the Union, and to Canada, (postpaid,) $6. 

tS 7his book is not the old “ Book of the Farm.” 

Remittances for any of our publications should always be addressed, post 


paid, to the Publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO. 
No, 54 Gold street, New York. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine and British Reviews. 


L. SCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, continue to publish the following leading 
British Periodicals, viz: 


1, 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY (Conservative.) 
2. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig.) 
3. 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free Church ) 


4. 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal.) 
5. 
BLACKWOOD'’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE (Tory.) 


The present critical state of European affairs will render these publications 
unusually interesting during the forthcoming year. They will occupy a middle 
ground between the hastily written news-items, crude speculations, and flying 
rumors of the daily Journal, and the ponderous Tome of the future historian, 
written after the living interest and excitement of the great political events of 
the time shall have passed away. It isto these Periodicals that readers must 
| look for the only really intelligible and reliable history of current events, and 
as such, in addition to their well-established literary, scientific, and theologi- 
| cal character, we urge them upon the consideration of the reading public. 


EARLY COPIES. 


The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British publishers gives addi- | 
| tional value to these Reprints, inasmuch as they can now be placed in the | 
| hands of subscribers about as soon as the original editions. 


TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, 

For any two of the four Reviews, 

For any three of the four Reviews,...........cccccceccecccccesees : 
For all four of the Reviews, 

For Blackwood’s Magazine, 

| For Blackwood and one Review, 

For Blackwood and two Reviews, 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 


Money current in the State where issued will be received at par. 


CLUBBING, 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above prices will be allowed to 
Civuss ordering four or more copies of any one or more of the above works, | 
Thus: Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be sent to one address 
for $9; four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood, for $30; and so on. 


POSTAGE, 


In all the principal cities and Towns these works will be delivered Free or 
Postace. When sent by mail. the Postage to any part of the United States 
will be but Twenty-Four Cents a year for Blackwood, and but Fourteen 
Cents a year for each of the Reviews, 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals above named is $31 
per annum. 
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THE 
TWENTIETH VOLUME 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLANDER, 


COMPRISING 


AN IN DEX 


Of the Quarterly from its commencement, in 1843, to the present time, is now 
ready for delivery. It contains a List or writers who have contributed to the 
es of the M ine, with the TITLEs or THE ArticLes they have each fur- 
nished. Also a Topica, Inpvex, and a List or Eneravines, a full InpEx oF ALL 
Books which have been reviewed or noticed. The price is $1.50, on receipt of 
which the volume will be sent by mail, free of expense. 
For a Prospectus of the Twenty-First Votume of the Quarterly, (for 1862), 
see page 13 of the Advertiser. 


SETS OF THE NEW ENGLANDER. 


CoMPLETE SETS OF THE NINETEEN voLuMEs of the New Encoianper, (1843 to 
1861), with a Twentieth Volume, now | mae containing an Index of Au- 
thors, an Index of Topics, an Index of Books Noticed and Reviewed, and a 
List of Engravings, for sale for $26, delivered in New Haven, (If sent out of 
New Haven, postage or express-charge will be at the expense of the purchaser.) 

Complete sets, with the exception of six numbers, will be sold for $16, de- 
livered in New Haven. 

Price of the Index. $1.50, for which it will be sent postpaid to any address. 

The present is a favorable time to procure compiete sets of the New Ene- 
LANDER from the commencement, These are now becoming very rare. For a 
short time the few which are on hand will be furnished at rates which can 
never, probably, be offered again. 

SINGLE BACK NUMBERS. 

Persons who now have incomplete sets are invited to correspond with the 
subscriber, who will inform them of the price of the particular numbers or 
volumes a | need. 

Volumes II, Iil, IV, V, VI,~VII, VIII, X, XI, XII, XIII, for $1.25 

er volume. Single numbers, 40 cents. Volumes XIV, XVI, XVII, 

VIII, X1X, $3 per volume. Single numbers, 75 cents. 


K>>>>——___— 


NAMES OF WRITERS IN THE NEW ENGLANDER, 
with the number of Articles each has furnished. 


F. A. Adams, H. M. Baird........... 1!W. O. Bourne, 

D. O. Allen, A. C, Baldwin, H. Bronson 

Mrs. Sarah Allen,.... A. Barnes, W. I. Budington,...... 

E. B. Andrews, J. H. Barrett, E. F. Burr, 

8S. W. Andrews, H.. Bushnell, 

W. W. Andrews,..... 1\C. H. A. Carrington,..... 
S. Chase,... 

A. 8. Chesebrough, . . . 

J. G. Birney,......... 2|C. W. Clapp, 

J. B. Bittinger,....... 1/8. D. Clark, 

P. Blakeman,......... 

A. Blanchard, 

W. E. Boies, 
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W. H. Corning, ...... 2|B. Hart,............. 4|J. A. Porter,......... 1 
Pe A ee ee ree 1) N. Porter, Jr.,........ 28 
E. B. Crane,...... ... 1|T. Hastings,......... 1| T. M. Post, haake beg ae 2 
_ ee ee 2|J. Haven, Jr.,....... PS (SR 3 
J. P. Dabney,......-. 1} C, L. Hequembourg, . . 1/C.8  heckon, nage 2 
O. E. Daggett, ....... 8} E. Hitchcock,........ 1/8. P BE ede svees 1 
oe ns os dr ccees 2|G. H. Hollister,...... 1| M. Richardson,. 5 
sade aeknass 1| W. Hooker, ......... 6, E. W. Robbins... 2 
I. G.. Daviass.. 020 1|H. Humphrey,....... 1/R. Robbins,.......... .2 
G. Bi Dae 2s. -s sino de 5) SS Sa ee ee eo Se ee 1 
BN... DOF 2.2ccccc208 2|S. W. Johnson,....... Te eS eres 3 
Po DAF 0.0 00ccnrngsces i oe epeeeeins f) ee RE 1 
J. W. DeForest,...... 1) J. H, Jones,.......... 1|E. E. Salisbury,...... 3 
A. C. Denison,....... BE i Ss spins e000 1| W. G. Schauffler,..... 1 
H. M. Dexter,........ 2) H. C. Kingsley, spac cog 4/J. 8. Sewall,......... 1 
Gs Bh DOR cb cseces 2)J. L. Kingsley,....... 9/T. I. Skinner, ee 
E. O. Dunning,....... 5|D. Kirkwood,........ 2 E. Smalley,.......... 1 
) ers 6h UU lee 2\J. Oh es aw sas 6-0 0.4 1 
S. W. S. Dutton,..... 43) J. Knight, xe Ch Reng a> 1\J. Spaulding,......... 1 
B. W. Dwight,....... 3|J. G. E. Larned,...... 4| W. B. Sprague,....... 2 
T. Dwi) pi. 5d. 2) W. A. Larnéd,....... 27|M. P. Squier,......... 1 
W.T wight, iv seme’ yy 2 Re 1| W. A. Stearns,....... 1 
I. a Dwinell, étiés 8) E. A. Lawrence,...... 2|R. 8S. Storrs, Jr si 
B. B. Edwards,. 3|R. C. Learned,....... 3| E. Strong, ........... 5 
T. Edwards, ......... 2/5. Leavitt,........... 5| W. Strong,........... 1 
N. H. Eggleston,..... 8|E. Loomis,........... 1|J. M. Sturtevant,..... 6 
J. Eldridge,.......... 2) H. Loomis, Jr.,....... 2 i Rec Scns ine nc ble we 1 
2 oS eee rere 2} Wm. DeLoss Love,.... 3| Mrs. D. E. Sykes,..... 1 
6. 2 Sar 9)/C. S. Lyman,......... $|I. N. Tarbox,. ....... 9 
H, Mi, Fields .0....0 8|G. McClelland,....... 1|T. C. Teasdale,....... 1 
George P. Fisher,..... 9|S. McKeen, .......... 1|T. A. Thacher,....... 4 
oe, See 1|J. W. McLane,....... 8| E. Thayer,. .»........ 1 
ke eee 1} A. MeWhorter, ....... 1| W. H. Thomson,...... 1 
A EES 2|S. W. Magill,.... .+.. 1| Joseph P. Thompson, .38 
W. C. Fowler,........ 2|G. F. Magoun,....... 1|C. C. Tiffany,........ 1 
DB. dels vitesse 1|D. March,........... @|H. T. Tuckerman, .... 1 
fe eer 1|F. A. March,......... 1/J. ph See 1 
ee ree 1|B. N. Martin,........ RO ld: 2: BG cle «ce anh 4 
Mrs. M. T. Gule,...... 1) A. P. Marvin... cece 8) A. GC TOM... 1 
OSI 60s bse os Sg SES aay 1|K. Twining,.......... 1 
J. W. Gibbs,......... 14|D. G, Mitchell,....... 8) W. Twining,......... 1 
D. C. Gilman,........ 8 eee i) See 2 
E. W. Gilman,....... 2|J. Murdock,.......... 3| E. R. Tyler, ........ 27 
C. A. Goodrich, ...... 1| W. A. Nichols,....... 1|E. A. Walker,........ 2 
W. H. Goodrich, ..... 1/E. D. North,......... SLE. Fe WeeeGesecccss 1 
H. M. Goodwin,...... 3|B. G. Northrop,...... 1/D. A. Wasson, sate 2 
A. D. Gridley,....... 1'D. L. Ogden,......... 4! H. L. Wayland,....... 1 
L. Grosvenor,........ 1| D. Olmsted,.......... 12| W. B. Weed,......... 1 
J. Guernsey,......... js.” Sage dieanths 1| A. D. White... sin 
J. P. Guiliver,........ 1/R. Palmer,........... 5| W. D. Whitney, . odamth< 6 
J. Hadley,........... 6) W. Pattom,. .....ceee-- 1|0: W. Wight,........ 2 
55° eer 1! Mrs. Elizabeth Peabody, 1 | L. Withington,....... 3 
2A YY eee 1|G. W. Perkins,....... i a Co. ae 4 
See usin = PO » astidsneuide-a 2| A. Woodbur asia o Xie 1 
D. G,. BR ss sin:90:0 veda 1) A, A. Phelps, —er 1) W. W. Woodworth,... 2 
D. H. Hamilton,...... 1/D. Platt,...... ewiohe wes 1|T. D. Woolsey,....... 37 
C. Hammond.,..... 0S eee Sie NO < is seskaeashs 1 
See “14 ie OC eee 2| Unacknowledged, ....17 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF CONNECTICUT. 


#008 


Tue General Association of Connecticut, at the celebration of its One Hun- 
dred and Fiftieth Anniversary at Norwich, June, 1859, voted that the Histor- 
ical Address which was delivered on that occasion should be printed. They 
also appointed a Committee to prepare a volume which should contain, together 
with the Historical Address, the other Addresses which were there delivered 
on the polity, principles and future prospects of Congregationalism: and all 
the Historical Papers which were prepared for the oceasion. 


This volume is now ready for distribution. The title which has been given 
to it is “‘ ConrrIBUTIONS TO THE EccLestaAsTIcAL History or ConneEctTIcvurT.” 


It contains an acccount of: all the proceedings at the celebration at Norwich, 
June, 1859. The Historical Address, delivered at that time, by Rev. Lronarp 
Bacon, D. D.—Twelve Addresses, respecting the fundamental principles of Con- 

ationalism, and the progress and prospects of the denomination, by Prof. 

. A. Lawrence, D. D., East Windsor Theological Seminary; President T. D. 
Wootsey, Yale College; Rev. Jozr Hawes, D. D., Hartford; Rev. T. M. Post, 
D. D., St. Louis, Missouri; Rev. Prof. E. P. Barrows, Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass.; Rev. Jonny Wappineron, D. D., London, Eng ; Rev. President 
A. L. Cuarty, Beloit College, Wisconsin; Rev. 8. W. 8. Durrox, D. D., New 
Haven; Rev. Josern Etpriner, D. D., Norfolk; Rey. Samvet Wotcort, D. D., 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Josern P. Taomrsoy, D. D., New York City; Rev. W. I. 
Bupixeton, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Also twenty-five “‘ Hisrortcat Papers,” prepared by Rey. Myron N. Morris, 
West Hartford; Rev. Noau Porter, D. D., Farmington; Rev. Horace Hooker, 
Hartford; Rev. Cuartes Hype, Ellington; Rev. Jozz Hawes, D. D., Hartford; 
Rey. Joun Marsu, D. D., New York City; Rev. Grorce P. Pruppeyx, Water- 
town; Rev. Hiram P. Arms, Norwich Town; Rev. G. A. CatnouN, D. D., North 
Coventry; Davin N. Camp, Esq.; Rev. R. C. Learnep, Berlin; Rev. Henry 
Jones, Bridgeport; Rev. Aner McEwey, D. D., New London, and others, 


In addition there is a History of each of the fifteen District Associations in 
the State, with lists of all their licentiates, and a history of each one of the Con- 
gregational churches in the state, (284 in number), with the names of their Pas- 
tors, the dates of their ordination, of their dismission and death; also a his- 
tory of the Congregational churches in the State, (21 in number), which have 
become extinct. No care has been spared to make the volume as complete a 
history as possible of everything connected with the Congregational denomi- 
nation in the State of Connecticut. 


The volume is a large octavo, contains nearly 600 pages, is bound in cloth, 
and its price is $3. Jt will be sent by mail, or by express, postage prepaid, after 
the receipt of the money in New Haven, by the undersigned. It is expected that 
it will be a constant book of reference, for many years to come. 


Address all letters and communications to 


WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY, 


No. 63 Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 
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INTERESTING AND VALUABLE NEW BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


I. COUNTRY LIVING AND COUNTRY THINKING. By Gam Hami* 
ton, author of “My Garden,” “Moving,” &c., in the Atlantic Montiily- 
I Vol. 16mo. Price, $1.25. 


“ Amore fresh, original volume has seldom been published in this country. 
The style is easy, sparkling, and imitative of no other. It is racy and piquant, 
without being strained and sensational. The essays abound with vigorous 
thought, irrepressible, superabundant humor and life; imagination, memory, 
insight quick as a flash to all odd relations, language in command ad libitum, 
fill each page with surprises and keep the reader in a glow.”—Hartford Press. 


II. THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. With an Introduction, by Jony G, Wart- 
tier. I Vol. 16mo. Price, 75 cents. 
This volume is a book for the times, and commends itself to all who need 
consolation and strength in trial and doubt. Mr. Whittier’s endorsement is a 
sufficient guarantee that the book is a valuable one. 


lll. THE NEW GYMNASTICS FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 
By Dro Lewis, M. D., Proprietor of the Essex Street Gymnasium, Boston. 


With Three Hundred Illustrations. I Vol. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


All persons who value health and strength should read this work. Its teach- 
ings, faithfully followed, will restore and preserve health. 


IV. THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. I Vol. Blue and 
Gold. Price, 75 cents. 


“These Poems are models of chaste beauty, of original and acute thought, of 
playful humor, or deep and earnest seriousness.”—Christian Times. 


V. LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. [Illustrated with fine 
Steel Engravings. 9 Vols. 16mo. Price, $6.75. Uniform with the “ Illus- 
trated Household Waverley.” 


Velume IX is just issued, completing this beautiful edition of this Standard 
Biography. The New York Independent says of it: 

“Mr. Lockhart’s Memoir is one of the very best of Biographies; and Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields’s edition of it is the best edition.” 


{ae Any of the above works, or any works published by Ticknor & Fields, 
will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of the price. Their Catalogue 
of standard publications sent gratis on application. 


Messrs. T. & F. havé in press, and will publish during the Autumn: 


EYES AND EARS. By Henry Warp Beecuer. 1 Volume. 

POEMS. By Ottver Wenpett Hotmes. New Edition. Complete in One 
Volume. Blue and Gold. 

THE CANOE AND THE SADDLE: or Adventures in the Northwest Rivers 
and Forests. By Turopore Wixtasrop, Author of “ Cecil Dreeme,” “John 
Brent,” &c. 1 Volume. . 

THE POET’S JOURNAL. By Bayarp Taytor. 1 Volume. 

GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. By the Author of 
“ Recreations.” 1 Volume. 

135 Washington street, Boston. 

















